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THE  PENNY  MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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[View  of  the  late  Mansion  of  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  presented  to  the  Institution.] 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND.  W 

It  is  about  forty  years  since  the  first  scientific  attempt 
was  made  to  educate  the  blind  by  the  humane  Abbe 
Haiiy  of  Paris.  His  Institution  having  proved  entirely 
successful,  several  others  were  established  in  Europe, 
and  many  blind  who  would  otherwise  have  lingered 
out  a  life  of  listless  idleness,  and  probably  died  in  the 
almshouses,  were  educated  and  enabled  to  fill  useful 
and  hono urable  posts  in  society.  The  system  however 
has  been  sadly  neglected  on  the  continent,  and  the 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  Edinburgh,  are  mere  Asylums  where 
some  mechanic  arts  are  taught  to  the  inmates. 

The  importance  of  providing  the  means  of  instruct- 
ing the  blind  m  our  own  country,  was  first  suggested  by 
Dr.  Fisher,  of  this  city;  and  the  subject  was  taken 
up  warmly  by  several  philanthropic  individuals,  who 
procured  an  Act  of  Incorporation  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  in  1829.  After  some  years 
spent  in  efforts  to  obtain  funds,  and  the  necessary  in- 
formVtion  and  apparatus,  the  gentlemen  concluded  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  of  their 
plan,  to  engage  some  person  to  charge  himself  entire- 
ly with  the  organization  of  the  Institution.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  autumn  of  1831  they  committed  this 
charge  to  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  who  the  next  week  started 
for  Europe,  and  after  various  difficulties  and  delays, 
contrived  to  examine  all  the  European  Institutions  for 
the  Blind;  and  to  engage  two  blind  teachers  to  return 
with  him  to  this  country. 

In  September,  1832.  six  poor  blind  children  were 
put  under  instruction,  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Howe, 
and  the   infant  institution    crept  on  all  fours  for  six 


months,  entirely  unknown  to  the  public.  In  January, 
1833,  the  Trustees  found  that  they  had  expended  all 
their  funds,  and  were  several  hundred  dollars  in  debt; 
for  the  only  aid  hitherto  granted,  was  by  an  unexpended 
portion  of"  the  fund  voted  by  the  State  to  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  a  small  sum  raised  by  individual  sub- 
scription. They  then  prepared  to  exhi  'he  pub- 
lic the  result  of  the  six  months'  Jjra^rafon  tfp'ori  the 
children, — confident  that  they  would  plead  for  their 
blind  brethren  in  irresistible  language.  Accordingly 
Dr.  Howe  gave  an  exhibition  of  the  pupils  before  the 
Legislature,  which  proved  to  demonstration  the  capa- 
city of  the  blind  for  receiving  an  education, — and  the 
feasibility  of  communicating  it  to  them;  and  which 
made  such  a  powerful  impression,  as  to  induce  the 
two  Houses  to  vote,  almost  by  acclamation,  the  sum 
of  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  the  Institution; 
on  the  condition  that  it  should  educate  and  support 
twenty  poor  blind  from  the  State  gratuitously. 

This  exhibition  was  followed  up  by  others  made  be- 
fore the  public  in  Salem,  and  in  Boston,  which  excited 
great  interest;  and  in  the  benevolent  minds  of  females 
especially,  created  a  strong  desire  of  doing  something 
for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  Institution.  The 
Ladies  of  Salem  first  suggested  the  idea  of  a  Fair; 
and  assisted  by  those  of  Marblehead,  and  New- 
buryport,  they  got  up  a  splendid  fete,  which*  besides 
calling  forth  a  display  of  all  the  energy  of  female  char- 
acter, and  all  the  kindlier  feelings  of  the  human  heart; 
resulted  in  a  net  profit  of  $2980. 

Resolving  not  to  be  outdone,  the  ladies  of  Boston 
entered  the  field  with  great  ardour,  and  persevering 
for  several-weeks,  they  opened  a  Bazaar  on  the  first 
of  May,  in  Faneuil  Hajl,  which  exceeded  in  splendor  • 
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«.nd  taste  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  got  up  inthis,  or 
perhaps  any  other  country.  For  four  successive  days 
Faneuil  Hall  was  the  theatre  of  the  most  interesting 
and  animating  scenes, — it  was  the  gala  day  of  human 
nature,  when  the  human  character  stripped  of  its  self- 
ishness, put  on  its  best  garb  and  displayed  itself  in  all 
its  loveliness  and  benevolence.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered long  after  the  beauty  and  grace  which  shone 
thefe,  shall  have  faded  away,  as  a  proof  of  the  generous 
enthusiam  and  liberality  of  the  ladies  of  Boston.  The 
net  profits  of  this  Fair,  amounted  to-$  11,400. 

The  Institution  had  now  taken  firm  hold  upon  the 
sympathies  of  a  generous  public,  and  it  needed  only 
something  to  call  forth  and  direct  its  expression  :  this 
was  done  by  the  splendid  donation  of  Thomas  H.  Per- 
kins, of  his  mansion-house  and  ground  in  Pearl-street 
to  the  Institution,  for  a  permanent  location.  We  call 
this<.a  donation,  for  it  was  so  ;  Mr.  Perkins  qualified 
it  with  the  condition  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  being 
raised,  because  he  knew  that  he  could  most  materially 
assist  the  Institution  by  so  doing  ;  he  was  most  anxious 
to  have  the  business  accomplished  ;  we  are  confident 
he  would  have  given  the  House,  even  had  not  more 
than  half  the  sum  been  raised,  and  we  know  that  he 
did  sign  the  deeds  and  give  them  up,  long  before  the 
conditions  were  fulfilled. 

Within  one  month  however  from  the  date  of  his  offer, 
the  sum. of  fifty  thousand  dollars  had  been  raised;  and 
England  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  which  came  before  the  public  in  February, 
1833,  actually  in  debt,  was  on  the  first  of  June  in  pos- 
session j9f  a  splendid  house  worth  $30,000,  and  a  fund 
of  $50,000  ;  and  now  stands,  not  only  the  dispenser  of 
light  a^d  happiness  to  the  benighted  and  neglected 
Blind  ;  but  a  proud  monument  to  the  liberality  and 
humanity  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 

The  Institution  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Howe; 
and  its  inmates,  now  twenty  in  number,  are  soon  to  be 
Tijgereased  to  forty*:  the  principal  teacher  is  Mr.  Tren- 
cheri,  a  gentleman  blind  from  his  cradle,  but  whose 
intellectual  acquirements  are  of  the  highest  order,  and 
who  succeeds  admirably  in  teaching  the  blind  children 
geography,  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  &c:  Mr. 
Lowell  Mason  has  the  direction  of  the  musical  depart- 
ment ;  and  a  blind  mechanic  brought  by  Dr.  Howe 
from  Scotland,  teaches  the  art  of  making  baskets,  mats, 
rp_atre*c~s,  &c.  They  are  often  alone  with  their  blind 
^e^fc'R^jrs^aPflJitis  curious  to  find  them  sometimes  all 
at  work  or  study  with  the  shutters  closed,  and  the 
room  as  dark  as  a  cellar.  ^    IWp 

We  believe  the  apparatus  for  teaching  to  be  supe- 
rior in  its  kind  to  any  in  the  world,  if  we  except  that  of 
the  Parisian  school,  and  even  upon  that  many  im- 
provements have  been  made.  +''•** 

The  institution  is  entirely  a  charitable  one, — but 
provisions  are  made  for  the  reception  and  education  of 
such  as  can  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  who  may 
select  their  own  course  of  studies  ;  awhile  the  terms 
are  put  so  low,  as  barely  to  cover  the  expense  of  their 
board. 

But  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  patronage  of  the 
public,  the  Institution  cannot  be  considered  as  yet 
sufficiently  endowed  :  of  the  $50000,-14000  have 
been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  estate  in  the 
rear  of  the  Institution  :  and  5080  more  will  be  neces- 
sary to  its  complete  arrangement,  the  purchase  of  mu- 
sical instruments,  apparatus,  &.G.  :  this  will  leave  a 
und  of  little  more  than  $30,000,  and  it  requiresno 
alculation  io  show  that  the  interest  of  this  sum,  will 
ot  suffice  to  support  the  Institution  upon  a'jferges^cale. 
There  will  be  over  100  blind  children  born,  of  indigent 
parent's  in  every  generation  in  New-England  in  the 
ordinary   course   of  nature  ;    these  ought    all  to  be 


dowed  that  it  shall  not  depend  upon  the  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature,  which  may  be  withdrawn  upon 
any  public  emergency  ;  and  then  the  blind  must  be 
turned  out  from  the  school,  and  sent  half  educated  to 
the  almshouse.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that 
the  patronage  of  the  public  will  be  continued,  and  that 
in  time  the  Institution  may  extend  its  benefits  to  all 
the  blind  of  New-England. 

As  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  charities  in 
our  country,  and  as  it  has  been  the  first  erected,  we 
hope  its  internal  organization,  and  the  result' upon  its 
pupils,  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  a  model  for  many 
others. 
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PRAYER  OF  THE  BLIND. 

BT    B.    B.    THATCHER,   ESQ. 

Written  for  the  Ladies'  Fair,  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  for  the  Benefit  ©f 
the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind— May  1,  1833. 

Holy  Father!  hear  thy  children, 

In  their  darkness  cry  to  Thee; 
Light  thou  hast  denied  their  eyelids, — 

In  their  bosoms  let  it  be; — 
In  their  bosoms,  in  their  hpsoms, 

Let  the  rosy  radiance  be. 

i  ;     Father!  thou  hast  taken  from  us 

All  the  fair  earth's  verdant  dyes,— 

Flower's  hue,  and  fountain's  lustre, 
And  the  bliss  of  loving  eyes,— 

And  the  ocean  with  its  grandeur, 
And  the  glory  of  the  skies. 

Yet  thou  wilt  not  all  forget  us, 

Father,  in  thy  care  divine; 
Oh!  upon  the  souls  within  us, 

Let  the  lamp  of  knowledge  shine-; 
Lead  us,  lead  us,  blessed  Saviour! 

Love  us,  love  us,  make  us  thine. 

Then  we  shall  not  heed  the  tempest, 
Lowering  o'er-  life's  starless  sea, 

In  the  storm  and  in  the  shadows, 
Guide  and  light  around  shall  be— 
a  *jjj£2Lnd  within  us,  Oh!  within  us, 
Shall  the  rosy  radiance  be. 
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Correspondence  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Hartford,  November,  1841. 

I  hardly  thought  to  find  any  thing  interesting  during- 
my  short  sojourn  here  about  which  to  write  you,  bui 
I  have  done  so. 

I  was  at  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  this 
morning,  when  that  interesting  little  creature,  Laurn 
Brldgman,  (who  has  but  one  sense — tbatof  touch,) 
arrived  from  Boston,  and  made  her  first  visit.  She 
was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Howe,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  and 
some  other  persons,  and  her  coming  seemed  to  be 
quite  unexpected. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  hardly  another  person  in 
the  United  States  whose  appearance  at  the  school 
would  create  such  a  sensation  among  the  hundred  and 
fifty  inmates.  Her  name  was  familiar  to  all  the  pu- 
pils, who  had  doubtless  marvelled  much  how  a  dumb 
child,  deprived  also  of  the  6ense  of  sight,  by  which 
they  themselves  learn  every  thing,  should  be  able  to 
learn  to  read,  write  and  talk. 

When  the  news  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  that 

iaura  Bridgman  was  in  the  office,  the  teachers  anr' 

pils  came  thronging  round  her,  and  filled  the  rorm 
_.jd  passage-way,  while  all  the  way  up  the  stair-case 
stood  scores  of  little  girls,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  ani- 
mated faces,  eagerly  gesticulating  to  each  other,  and 
conversing  rapidly  in  dumb  show. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  so  much  life  and  hap- 
piness among  these  unfortunates ;  but  the  principal 
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attraction  was  little  Laura,  who,  having  taken  off  her 
bonnet  and  cloak,  appeared  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing children  you  ever  saw.  Slender  and  delicately 
lorraed,  with  beautiful  features  and  fair  complexion, 
'so  graceful  were  her  motions,  so  animated  her  ges- 
^culation,  and  so  full  of  life  was  her  countenanee, 
that  but  tor  the  green  ribbon  bound  over  her  sightless 
orbs,  you  would  have  called  her  one  of  nature's  most 
gifted  children.  Such  is  the  power  of  the  soul — euch 
its  independence  of  sense.  There  stood  this  child  in  a 
crowd,  without  one  ray  of  light  to  pierce  her  ever-du- 
ring  darkness, without  a  sound  to  break  the  dreary  still- 
ness, without  an  odour  even  to  show  the  presence  of 
others,  yet  joyous  as  a  bird,  yet  conscious  of  every 
thing  that  was  going  on,  yet  eager  to  shake  hands 
with  all,  and  to  learn  the  names  of  all,  delighted  10 
find  that  every  on&  could  talk  in  her  finger  language. 
and  evidently ■o(tfCyuTgv  the  boon  of  existence,  and 
speaking  in  dumb 'but  expressive  language'ihe  praise 
of  Him  who  willeth  the  happiness  of  nil  whom  he 
createth. 

She  was  very  impatient  to  meet  Julia  Brace,  the 
only  person  in  the  world,  perhaps,  whose  privation  of 
sense  approaches  in  degree  to  hers ;  and  about  whom 
it  seems  much  had  been  told  her. 

At  last  Julia  was  brought  down,  and  the  two  met, 
and  felt  of  each  other !  But  what  a  difference  l>e- 
tween  the  two !  Julia  is  a  woman  grown,  and  unpre- 
possessing in  her  appearance,  because  she  is  without 
animation,  without  vivacity,  without  any  expression 
of  face.  She  was  made  to  understand,  by  placing 
her  fingers  on  Laura's  eyes  and  on  her  ears,  that  she 
was  blind  and  deaf  like  hersehi  but  her  countenance 
changed  not;  she  manifested  little  interest,  and  in  a 
moment  or  two  began  to  withdraw  lrom  the  eluld. 
who  clung  to  her,  put  around  her  neck  a  chain  of  her 
own  braiding,  and  kissed  lier !  Vain  impulse  of  af- 
fection !  Julia  coolly  put  into  her  pocket  the  present 
'  which  Laura  had  brought  her,  and  was  making  off 
irom  the  chikl,  whose  distress  now  became  evident, 
and  who  eagerly  asked  the  others,  u  Wlnj  data  she 
pmk  ine    why  does  she  not  love  me  ?" 

What  a  contrast  in  their  characters  I  Laura  want- 
ed her  affection  and  sympathy,  and  would  not  be  sat- 
isfied without  them ;  while  Julia,  liaving  got  her  pre- 
sent, was  desirous  of  terminating  the  interview,  and 
carrying  oft*  her  possession  t 

Such  is  the  effect  of  education ;  such  the  conse- 
quence of  evolving  the  moral  and  social  naturo,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Laura;  or  of  exercising  only 
the  lower  propensities,  and  allowing  the  human  being 
to  live  as  do  the  brutes,  within  himself  and  for  him- 
self alone ! 

The  kind  and  good  people  who  liave  the  charge  of 
Julia  Brace  seem  to  do  for  her  all  they  can  do ;  but 
this  is  little,  for  they  have  no  means  of  communic  1  ting 
with  her.  I  learn  that  they  think  of  sending  he  r  1 1  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  in  the  hope  that  the 
method  by  which  Laura  has  been  taught  may  be  suc- 
cessful with  her ;  and  although  it  seems  to  me  almost 
a  hopeless  case,  "for  she  is  thirty-five  years  old,  and 
her  faculties  have  lain  so  long  inactive  they  can  hardly 
be  roused  to  perform  their  functions,  nevertheless  the 
chance  should  be  given  to  her. 

I  woJfW  gladly  tell  you  more  about  the  admirable 
institution,  where  I  beheld  the  scene  which  I  have 
described,  did  I  not  know  that  it  is  familiar  to  you  and 
to  most  people ;  but  neither  you,  nor  J,  nor  any  one, 
can  ever  become  too  familiar  with  the  reflections 
which  a  sight  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  of  any  unfortu- 
nates, naturally  suggests.  Nature  never  utterly 
abandons  her  children ;  sheJiirnishes  them  some  com- 
pensation for  every  privation ;  she  places  means  of 
enjoyment  within  the  reach  of  the  most  desolate ;  ex- 
istence is  ever  n  boon  to  the  innocent;  there'is  no 
despair,  but  that  of  guilt ! 

How  then  should  we,  upon  whom  she  absolutely 
showers  down  her  gifts — to  whom  she  lays  open  all 
her  myriad  sources  of  enjoyment  in  the  world  of  sight. 
and  sound,  and  odors,  and  tastes,  how  should  we  soar 
above  petty  annoyances,  and,  rejoieing  in  our  exist, 
ence*  so  live  as  most  to  praise  its  Giver ! 


JjUnj-ht'S  Jcu:  tint  q    .Litllc  ,  I Htc- 

Musrc  among  TnB  Blind.  We  were  present  a 
few  weeks  since  at  one  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  ex- 
hibitions of  the  piano-forte  pupils  at  the  Institution  at 
South  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  their  devoted 
and  accomplished  teacher,  Mr.  Campbell.  These 
are  occasions  where  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  "as- 
sist" (as  the  French  saj)  either  as  performers  or  lis- 
teners. And  the  programmes  are  so  good,  the  selec- 
tions so  almost  exclusively  from  the  very  best  mas- 
ters, that  it  must  he  an  education  of  the  taste,  an  ele- 
vating and  refining  influence,  the  listening  so  often  to 
such  music.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  little  ones 
among  the  seventy  may  naturally  have  found  it  a 
trial  of  their  patience  to  sit  still  through  two  hours  of 
Sonatas  and  the  like.  We  must  confess,  however, 
that  by  far  the.  most  of  them,  and  some  even  of  the 
youngest,  showed  every  sign  of  being  deeply  interest- 
ed ;  enthusiasm  spake  through  every  feature  but  the 
sightless  eyes.  All  the  greater  privilege  such  glori- 
ous harmony  to  them  because  of  that  privation  ! 

It  was  impossible  to  hear  what  we  heard  that  day, 
and  generally  so  well  rendered,  without  feeling  a 
great  respect  for  the  earnestness,  fidelity  and  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher,  himself  blind  also,  whom  they 
arc  so  fortunate  as  to  keep  among  them.  Many 
pupils  of  both  sexes  showed  evidence  of  patient,  zeal- 
ous practice,  musical  feeling  and  ambition,  and  had 
cultivated  ear,  fingers,  taste  and  memory  so  far.  as  to 
play  whole  Sonatas  of  Beethoven  and  others  without 
missing  a  note.  The  only  fault  of  the  programme 
was  that  it  was  too  long  ;  it  was  all  good,  nay  of  the 
best.     Think  what  we  heard  ! 

Mr.  Campbell  himself  opened  the  concert  by  playing 
a  piano  arrangement  fLiszt's  we  believe)  of  the  An- 
dante in  Beethoven's  first  Symphony — all  very  neat, 
clear,  tasteful  anil  effective.  Then  a  young  lady 
groped  her  way  to  the  instrument,  and  played  a  Ga- 
votte in  I)  minor  by  Bach,  followed  by  the  Minuet  in 
Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony,  as  arranged  by  Otto 
Diesel.  Beethoven's  Sonata  Pastorale,  in  D,  came 
next,  creditably  rendered,  all  the  movements,  by  an- 
other young  lady,  in  spite  of  some  timidity — a  very 
natural  failing  in  several  of  the  performers  ;  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  places  where  their  execution  faltered, 
or  where  the  memory  was  confused  for  a  moment,  or 
where  the  fingers  ran  correctly  over  the  keys,  but  as 
it  were  in  dumb  show,  the  sound  not  audible,  were 
chargeable  either  to  fear  or  physical  weakness,  and 
that  the  player  must  be  fully  mistress  of  them  under 
fair  conditions.  Beethoven's  Fantasia  (Andante)  in 
F,  op.  35,  was  played,  if  we  remember  rightly,  by  a 
young  man.  The  other  pieces  were:  a  Lied  ohne 
Worte  of  Mendelssohn,  the  brilliant  Presto  in  the 
sixth  book  ;  the  Adagio  and  Finale  from  the  Beetho- 
ven Sonata  in  E  flat,  op.  27;  an  ordinary  variation 
piece  on  a  Swiss  air ;  the  Sonata  Pathetique  entire 
(with  more  fire  of  accent  than  we  could  have  expect- 
ed from  one  blind)  ;  the  Minuet  and  Trio  from  Mo- 
zart's E-flat  Symphony  ;  and  the  Beethoven  Sonata 
in  E  flat,  op.  31,  No.  3,  all  lour  m.>veiin-.its. 

Now  of  course  it  cost  some  patience  to  listen  to 
such  length  of  pupil  performance,  and  to  hear  so 
many  master  works  recited,  rather  than  interpreted, 
In  a  manner  by  no  means  masterly.  Still  it  was  in- 
teresting and  indeed  exciting  to  see  how  much  had 
been  achieved  under  such  adverse  circumstances,  and 
particularly  gratifying  to  find  so  earnest  a  musical 
spirit  pervading  a  whole  school.  It  seems  to  bo  de- 
termined that  the  blind  shall  feel  what  Art  is. 


THE  IDIOT  SCHOOL. 


Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Trus- 
tees—The "Report  and  Recommendations 

of  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  Howe. 

. 

The  twei  nth  animal  report  of  the 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
South  Las  just  been  issued  by  tbc  trustees,  who  re- 
port the  general  condition  of  tbe  institution  as 
very  satisfactory.  The  number  reported,  last  Octo- 
ber, was  119;  during  tbe  ycar,twcnty-four  have  been 
admitted,  forty-one  bavo  left;  so  that  the  present 
number  is  102.  There  is  a  strong  pressure  for  admis- 
sion of  new  pupils,  and  for  the  reteution  of  helpless 
lines,  beyond  the  usual  term  of  five  or  seven  vcars. 
Usually  this  is  partly  from  the  strong  desire  to  keep 
the  youth  in  a  place  where  ho  is  safe  and  comfort- 
able, and  partly  to  be  free  from  the  care  aud  cost  of 
him  at  borne.  This,  if  yielded  to,  would  tend  to  con- 
vert the  school  into  an  asylum,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  too  rapid  and  great  increase  of  num. 
bere.  1-irsf,  because  there  are  not  at  present  accom- 
modations for  many  more.  Second,  because  the  longer 
a  certain  elassare  retained  the  greater  istbo  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  t.hcm  properly.  Barents  die  or  disap- 
pear, and  Iricnds  grow  lukewarm.  Third,  because  it 
is  undesirable  to  have  too  large  a  congregation  of 
idiots  _  or  imbeciles  in  one  establishment  at 
oi;e  time.  Fourth,  because  it  is  still  moro  i 
undesirable  to  have  a  life  asylum  for  such  persons. 
The  general  health  of  tbe  pupils  has  been  excellent 
considering  how  low  is  i  be  average  standard  among 
ail  of  the  great  class  who  lack  average  mental  en-  , 
dow  incuts. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  W.  G.  Alar  is 
appended,  showing  cash  on  band,  October  1,  1873 
$7257;  amount  received  during  tbo  vear,  $22  095  7«> 
Total  expenditures  during  the  year,  including  re- 
investment of  income  from  invested  funds,  $24,138  U  ■ 
leaving  an  excess  or  expenditure  over  receips  of 
£2102 35  for  repairs,  which  will  be  covered  by  the  1 
special  appropriation  of  $2C00from  tbe  State,  wbich 
has  not  yet  been  drawn.  The  average  cost 'of  each 
puoil  per  annum  was  8194  BO  for  sustenance. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent.  Or. Samuel  Q 
-"owe,  gives  an  encouraging  account  of  the  education 
of  the  inmates:  All  the  pupils  devote  part  of  every 
«.'ay  to  work,  under  special  teachers.  There  is  a  )ar»o 
and  convenient  shop,  supplied  with  simple  tools, 
benches,  broom  machines,  etc.  The  principal  em- 
ployments are  broom-making,  mat-weaving,  etc  The 
pupils  are  improved  in  various  ways  bv  their  attend- 
ance here.  All  acquire  a  certain  dexterity  and  com- 
mand of  their  hands  and  limbs,  and  a  few  become 
skilful  enough  in  making  brooms,  seating  chairs,  etc 
to  be  able  to  earn  something.  Abundant  evidence  of 
the  good  effect  of  this  system,  strictly  enforced,  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  changed  and  improved  appear- 
ance and  demeaaor  of  pupils  who  have  been 
in      school      some      months      or       years  Still 

more  gratifying  proof  is  sometimes  found  in 
tbe  improved  condition  of  some  of  those  who 
have  lett  the  school  many  years  and  arc  now  par- 
tially, it  not  wholly  sclf-suppoi ting,  and  show  that  re- 
lapse into  the  former  low  condition  does  not  always  or 
necessarily  follow  a  cessation  of  active  good  intiuenecs 
and  example,  although  it  is  apt  to  do  so  when  tbo 
innominate  is  left  to  himself.  Some  take  nearly  the 
wbelecare  of  their  persons, drees  themselves,  etc 
and  in  most  of  tbe  cases  of  relapse  into  brutish ness  it 
is  clear  that  utter  neglect  or  gross  ill-treatment  was 
among  the  causes.  With  respect  to  the  care  and 
maintenance  nf  Idiots,  alter  leaving  the  school,  the 
ooctor  recommends:  The  State,  as  guardian,  or  the 
town  which  win  admit  the  right  of  the  idiot  to  a 
settlement  in  It,  should  make  provision  for  his  main- 
tenancein  ibe  bouse  of  some  decent  and  responsible 
citizen,  who  should  be  restricted  to  boarding  only  one 
at  a  time.  The  State  should,  moreover,  appoint.,  in 
.■very  town  in  wbich  one  of  its  wards  lives,  some  kind 
mm  responsible  person,  whose  duty  should  be  to  look 
aiter  bis  welfare,  and  to  see  that  he  is  not  abi 
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BOSTON    MUSICAL    TIMES. 

played  unexceptionably,  and  all  worked  together  to  produce  this 
grand  time-honored  work  in  a  manner  that  should  be  worthy  the 
occasion  of  the  closing  performance  of  the  ««  First  Triennial  Festi- 
val of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society." 


Music  by  the  Blind. 

A  large  and  friendly  audience  was  assembled  in  Chickering's 
Rooms,  on  Monday  evening,  May  18th,  to  listen  to  the  musical 
and  other  performances,  of  the  pupils  of  the  South  Boston  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind. 

This  Concert,  and  the  larger  one  which  followed  it,  were  not 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  competing  with  other  musical  favor- 
ites, for  the  public  patronage.  Their  object  was  twofold ;  first,  to 
show  the  public  what  can  be  done  for  the  Blind ;  secondly,  to  in- 
:  terest  them  in  the  fact  of  its  being  done,  which  it  cannot  be  with- 
out their  aid. 

Although  the  general  education  afforded  to  the  Blind  at  this 
Institution,  receives  great  care  in  every  particular,  music  always 
continues  to  be  their  greatest  pleasure  and  their  greatest  resource. 
The  most  fortunate  among  them  support  themselves,  after  the 
close  of  their  academic  course,  either  by  teaching  mnsic,  or  by 
playing  on  the  organ,  or  by  tuning  pianos.  In  all  exhibitions, 
therefore,  of  their  attained  proficiency,  musical  performances  play 
are  important  part. 

The  entertainment,  at  Chickering's  Rooms,  commenced  with  the 
first  movement  of  Bach's  Concerto  in  D  minor,  composed  for  three 
pianos.  This  was  very  creditably  performed  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
Professor  of  Music  at  the  Institution,  and  two  of  his  pupils,  Miss 
Frida  Black,  and  Mr.  Maynard.  In  presenting  a  concerted  piece, 
arranged  for  so  many  performers,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
for  the  Blind  was  successfully  dealt  with.  Being  unable  to  re- 
ceive any  external  sign  or  guidance,  the  time  must  be  measured 
and  kept  by  them  with  entire  exactness  ;  and  as  musical  time  is 
never  absolute,  the  necessary  accelerations  and  retardations  must 
be  most  carefully  calculated.  The  performance  here  spoken  of, 
was  so  round  and  even  in  its  time  and  movement,  as  to  give  great 
pleasure  to  those  who  listened,  some  of  them  with  critical  ears. 

The  Concerto  was  followed  by  the  well-known  prayer  of  Stra- 
della  :  "  Pieta  Signore,"  which  was  sung  by  Mr.  Maynard,  with  a 
very  correct  expression  and  intonation.  Mr.  Maynard  possesses  a 
voice  of  uncommon  sweetness,  compass,  and  power,  and  should 
prove  a  very  available  concert,  or  even  oratorio  singer. 

A  very  interesting  little  boy,  Septimus  Frazer,  performed  Bach's 
prelude,  in  C  major,  in  very  good  style.  Being  recalled,  he  gave 
Clementi's  Sonata,  in  the  same  kef.  Miss  Lydia  Ames,  an  old 
scholar  of  the  Institution,  and  a  successful  teacher  of  music, 
played  Beethoven's  difficult  Sonata,  in  F  miser,  in  a  manner  that 
showed  a  great  deal  of  study. 

The  interval  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Concert  was  occupied 
by  a  brief  exercise  in  reading,  from  raised  letters,  and  by  an  in- 
teresting examination  in  map  geography.  It  was  curious  to  see 
the  little  blind  girl  feel  her  way,  on  the  chart,  from  New  York  to 
California,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  the  second  part,  a  quartette,  arranged  for  wind  instruments, 
was  very  well  performed  by  Messrs.  Stovtr,  Kilburn,  Maynard, 
and  Root.  Miss  Butler  sang  :  "  With  Verdure  Clad,"  in  a  voice 
characterized  by  gTeat  sweetness  and  flexibility,  and  the  introduc- 
tion and  allegro,  from  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  C,  arranged  for 
three  pianos,  brought  the  performances  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks,  thanked  the 
musicians  of  Boston,  for  their  generous  conduct  to  the  Blind. 


/    We  publish  this  morning  a  statement  of  twenty 
I  two  young  men,  pupils  of  the  Institution  for  the 

Blind  at  South  Boston,  adopted  at  a  meeting  hold 

lately,  with  which  the  officers  of  the  institution 

had  nothing  to  do.     Only  one  who  was  asked  t  > 

sign— we  are  assured  by  the  gentleman,  himself  a 

pupil,  who  bi ought  the  statement  to  this  office,— 

refused  to  sign;  and  he  only  from,  a  natural  timi.l- 

ity.    Those  who   have  been  conversant  with   the 

history  of  the  institution  and 

affair  from  the  start,  could  have  „ 

it  would  terminate.    The  officers  have  let  matter.      "We  must  moreover  m  our  self  gratulation8 

take  their  own  course,  and  the  result  is  that  the    and  tnumphs  and  proud  ieeling,  not  mingle 

young  men  have  reflected  more  seriously  upoa  the  H?00^^  l?  th?  0PPonen.its  °*    our  fathers, 

sublect,  and  have  voluntarily  « ithdrawn  the  c  ma-  '  ?ho  dld  °?1'  wha,t  th^  ^ht  th«"   df3- 

temu.ce  they  gave  at  first  to  the  injurious  repovts    Ia  "^.y  desperate  side- fights  on   that   day. 

circulated. 


Celebration  at  the  Institution  fat  the 
/  JBlina. 

I  The  pupils  and  officers  of  the  Institution 
[for  the  Blind  met  in  the  hail  of  the  main, 
building  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  in  or- 
der to  celebrate  tbe  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  victories  won  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord. The  exercises  were  opened  with  play- 
ing on  the  orgai.',  after  which  a  lettear  was 
rtad  from   Dr.    Howe,    tbe    Director,     trom 


have  watched  this  T  ^^         .X  \vTVii'      •  ,       , 

had  uo  doubt  how  T*hT\Crh  wa  tiilke.the_follPwlnS  ex,,i'act:, 


t 


THE  BLIND  AS  YL  UAf. 


'o  the  Editors  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser :— 

It  would  please  the  young  men  of  our  institution 
if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  publish  che  enclosed 
article  in  your  next  edition. 

Only  those  have  been  consulted  whose  age 
aud  education  would  enable  them  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  case.  It  has  been  signed  by  twenty- 
two  of  the^older  pupils,  only  one  refusing,  and  he 
on  account  of  the  fear  of  the  publicity  attached 
to  it.  Hesry  A.  Hall.  Chairman. 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  April  2, 1872. 

We,  the  young  men  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston,  have  heard  with  regret  the 
many  false  accusations  made  against  our  goo  i 
aJma  mater,  and  feel  it  aue  not  only  to  the  public 
and  ourselves,  but  also  to  our  worthy  officers,  to 
deny  without  reserve  the  gross  misrepresentations 
which  have  been  published. 

Ihose  of  us  who,  by  our  tacit  consent,  inconsid- 
erately sanctioned  this  movement  in  its  earliest 
stages,  from  a  momentary  impulse  to  get  rid  of  a 
disagreeable  duty,  are  glad  to  mane  this  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  "inaiscretion,  and  to  severely  de- 
nounce the  misrepresentacions  aud  falsehoods 
which  have  since  been  presented  to  arouse  public 
sympathy. 

The  charges  of  inhumanity  In  the  system  of  cild 
baths,  as  practised  here,  are  entirely  false;  so, 
likewise,  are  the  assertions  that  crime  and  suicide 
have  ever  been  committed  to  escape  them ;  and  we 
affirm,  not  only  from  our  personal  knowledge  since 
we  have  been  here,  but  also  from  careful  investiga- 
tion into  the  previous  history  of  the  institution, 
that  we  are  unable  to  rind  a  single  case  in  which 
cold  bathing  has  i>een,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  cause  of  death. 

Jn  the  case  of  suicide  alluded  to  (which  took 
place  some  five  years  ago)  the  idea  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  cold  baths  has  never  been 
suggested  until  the  present  agitation,  mid  the  per- 
son who  now  makes  the  accusation  that,  it  was 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  the  baths, 
previously  intimated  to  his  (then)  music  teacher, 
— that  the  death  of  his  schoolmate  was  tbe  result 
of  "foul  play,"  and  gave  the  inference  that  two  of 
his  companions  were  concerned  m  it.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  a  witness  whose  testimony  differs  so 
widely  at  different  times,  is  unreliable ;  and  as  ive 
believe  nearly  all  the  serious  charges  b1  ou_iht 
against  the  institution  proceed  from  this  same 
source,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  explain  them 
in  detail.  We  dread  the  baths  just  as  we 
dread  to  leave  our  beds  in  a  cold  m  irniiig,  because 
it  is  disagreeable  for  the  moment,  rather  than  be- 
cause we  consider  them  generally  hurtful. 

In  conclusion,  u-e  wish  to  assure  the  public  that, 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
benefit  of  cold  baths,  they  are  kindly  administered 
here,  that  the  officer  in  charge  never  hesitates  to 
excuse  a  pupil  in  case  of  temporary  illness,  and 
that  those  pupils  are  permanently  excused  whose 
general  health  renders  it  advisable. 


In  many  desperate  side- fights  on   that 
'{/  tbey  showed^the  high  virtues  and  obedience 
'I  to  command, — to  military  law  and    ©rder, 
which  distinguished   the  true  soldier  -from 
the  mere  bully.     Of  both  it  may  be  said 
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•'Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why; 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die, 
Noble  six  hundred  F 

"Each  party  on  that  day  experienced  unexr 
pectedly  new  respect  mingled  with  surprise, 

'And  that  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 

"Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  good  motives 
which  mingled  with  baser  ones,  in  the  sol- 
diers of  each  party;  a/id  rejoice  not  so  much 
for  the  prowess  in  arms  which  our  fa' hers 
showed,  as  for  the  virtues  and  heroic  feelings 
which  animated  most  of  them. 

'•Let  us  rejoice  at  the  result,  and  resolve 
that  we  will  make  the  best  possible  use  ol 
the  freedom  and  of  the  privileges  which  the 
contest  at  Lexington  and  at  Concord  entail- 
ed upon  us. 

"In  all  good  customs, let  the  Blind  imitate 
and  join  with  the  seeing,  in  order  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  the  social  relations  and  the 
ties  of  friendship  between  them." 

The  reading  of  the  letter  was  followed  by 
a  short  address  by  Mrs.  Anagnos,  which 
was  followed  by  the  singing  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  Marseillaise,  and  the  read- 
ing of  Paul  Revere's  Ride.  * 

The  meeting  then  broke  up  into  social 
groups,  and  the  evening  closed  amid  general 
hilarity  and  enjoyment. 

Among  the  outside  guests  present  on  this 
occasion  was  Piof.  F.  H.  Kilburn. 
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THE    COMMONWEALTH: 


JUNE   8,    1872., 


Education  of  the  Blind. 

Forty  years  ago  the  thought  of  America  first 

began  to  he  aroused  on  this  subject.     It  was 

time  that  those  who  "sat  in  darkness  and  the 

Bhadow  of  death"  should  be  lifted  into  life — 

intellectual,    moral,     spiritual     and    physical. 

Gladly  they  hailed  the  hands  which  raised  them 

from  idleness  and  compulsory  inertia,  assigning 

to  them  an  honorable  place  as  living,  thinking 
human  beings.      Degradation  in  many  shapes 

had  too  long  been  the  lot  of  the  blind.  Much 
that  had  contributed  to  render  their  sad  fate 
more  melancholy  has  been  eliminated  by  the 
blessings  of  education.  The  black  shadow,  de- 
spondency, has  been  averted  from  many  lives 
by  cheerful  preventive  influences  and  good 
early  training  —  for  beggary,  the  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood;  for  helpless,  hopeless 
dependence  upon  friends,  an  honorable  self- 
support  and  respected  old  age ;  for  unlettered 
idleness,  the  literary  embellishment  of  leisure. 
These  have  been  some  of  the  substitutions  ef- 
fected by  the  movement  of  forty  years  ago. 
Preeminent  among  its  pioneers  was  he  who 
still  directs  the  institution  at  South  Boston, 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  The  little  seed  of  earnest 
endeavor  has  grown  to  be  a  mighty  tree,  and 
birds  of  varied  plumage  sit  in  its  branches ;  but 
the  hand  that  planted  it  still  prunes  and  trims  ; 
the  eye  that  watched  eagerly  for  the  first  ger- 
mination has  marked  the  majestic  growth  of  the 
plant  through  four  decades  of  trial  and  tri- 
umph. 

The  successful  superintendent,  the  proficient 
organist,  the  humble  chair-seater  and  broom- 
maker  have  gone  forth  from  among  the  sightless 
students ;  and  still  are  new  features  of  useful- 
ness disclosed  by  the  fugitive  years.  The  use 
of  the  sewing-machine  by  blind  girls  is  a  fact 
the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-rated; 
and  that  all  who  have  average  capacity  may 
learn  the  mysteries  of  this  complicated  craft  is 
proved  by  the  initiation  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
who  sewed  for  the  members  of  the  legislature 
on  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  machine,  last  winter, 
with  a  skill  and  success  as  surprising  as  those 
by  which  her  earlier  achievements  were  marked. 

The  generosity  of  several  friends,  and  of  Mr. 
N.  Wheeler  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  particular, 
from  whose  munificent  hand  alone  the  institu- 
tion has  received  seven  machines,  has  opened 
new  paths  of  female  usefulness  to  wondering 
hands  and  delighted  minds.  The  beneficent 
effects  of  this  donation  cannot  be  too  highly  es- 
timated, and,  indeed,  are  scarcely  calculable. 
Generations  of  pupils  will  leave  the  school 
armed  for  the  material  battle  of  life  and  bless- 
ing the  benefactor  to  whose  noble  liberality 
they  owe  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Nor  is  it  in  this  branch  alone  that  a  princely 
benevolence  has  been  shown  (if  princes  indeed 
were  really  once  benevolent ;  and  even  so  they 
would  have  opened  their  eyes  at  such  gifts) ; 
the  opera-house,  the  concert-hall,  the  page  of 
newspapers,  and  other  useful  current  periodicals, 
have  been  opened  to  those  who  can  only  repay 
by  a  perennial  gratitude  and  by  appreciating  to 
the  utmost  the  advantages  thus  offered. 

One  of  the  features  which  should  awaken  the 
greatest  amount  of  interest  in  any  school  is  its 
library.  Fully  as  important  as  the  elements 
imparted  in  class-exercises  is  elective  educa- 
tion, that  which  the  pupil  reads  for  and  by  him- 


self. Here  taste  and  the  power  of  choice  begin 
to  display  themselves.  The  boy  who  chooses 
well  his  early  reading  will  probably  go  well 
through  life.  In  a  library  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  however,  there  is,  fortunately,  perhaps, 
no  such  latitude  of  choice.  No  book  strays  ac- 
cidentally into  a  print  so  special  and  expensive 
as  the  raised  letter  which  must  necessarily  be 
the  form  in  which  self-instruction  is  reached  by 
those  who  have  no  sight.  Nothing  is  chosen 
for  publication  without  a  purpose.  Only  works 
of  the  greatest  solidity  and  value  are  brought 
forward.  The  writings  of  Milton  and  Pope, 
several  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  and  others  of  the  imperishable  bul- 
warks of  English  literature,  have  been  made  ac- 
cessible to  the  blind.  Through  the  generosity  of 
Dickens  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  through  that 
of  Mr.  Gray  the  more  select  poems  of  Byron, 
have  been  placed  at  their  fingers'  ends;  and 
their  shelves  still  have  room  for  the  ponderous 
tomes. 

The  larger  number  of  blind  people  will  prob- 
ably always  look  to  strictly  mechanical  occupa- 
tions for  their  support;  but  the  departments  of 
music  and  tuning  likewise  send  forth  graduates 
fully  equipped  for  coping  with  the  world,  and 
many  a  flourishing  sapling  has  sprung  from  the 
roots  of  the  central  tree.  Manliness  and  inde- 
pendence are  esteemed  two  of  the  qualities  most 
essential  to  instil  into  the  characters  of  those 
who  are  to  take  their  places  as  honest,  self-de- 
pendent citizens.  Of  what  use  would  be  all  the 
learning  of  the  classics  without  these  attributes  ? 
Useful  to  others  as  well  as  to  themselves,  exam- 
ples of  patient  fortitude  and  untiring  industry, 
often  cheerful  and  serene  where  the  more  pros- 
perous are  cloudy  and  dejected,  who  shall  say 
that  the  best  blind  men  may  not  rise  higher  than 
those  who  have  never  known  the  sharp  realities 
of  affliction? 


THF  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


AJBTO'VAX,     BE  PORTS. 


School  for  Idiotic  aud  Feeble  Alluded  Youth. 


Tbe  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the  State  School 
for  Idio'ic  and  Feeble  Minded  Youth  have  issued  their 
report  for  tbe  >  ear  ending  Sept.  30, 1874.  The  general 
condition!  of  the  institution  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
Tae  number  rcpoited  last  October  was  119;  during  tbi 
year  24  have  been  admitted,  41  bave  left;  so  that  the 
present  number  is  102.  The  unusual  number  of  dis- 
charges is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  provide  elsewhere  for  some  who  were 
liable  to  become  permanent  residents.  The  Trus- 
tees represent  that  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
tbe  too  rapid  and  great  increase  of  nuuiDers, 
and'  the  pressure  for  the  retention  of  inmates 
beyond  tbe  usual  term,  because  there  are  not 
accoo.  modations  for  many  more,  and  this  pressure 
if  yielded  to,  would  make  the  school  an  asylum.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  good ;  the 
work  of  teachers  and  domestics  has  been  well  done ; 
and  tbe  special  agent  of  tbe  Legislature  has  rendered 
some  improvements  in  the  premises  possible.  Another 
small  appi opriation,  however,  will  be  needed  soon  for 
further  improvements,  and  an  increase  of  the  annual 
grant  will  be  very  desirable  in  order  to  pay  such 
salaries  as  will  attract  and  retain  persons  well  lifted 
for  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  teachers,  at- 
tendants, etc.  The  cash  on  hand  at  the  close  of  last 
year  w»s  $72  57;  received  during  the  year.  $22,025  76; 
expenditures,  $24,128  11;  deficit,  $2102  35.  To  offset 
this  is  the  appropriation  of  $2500  which  has  not 
vet  b»en  drawn.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  Superin- 
tendent, explains  at  length  the  purposes  of  the 
school  and  the  methods  adopted  in  trainiagtbe  pupils. 
He  ttPscribes  a  novel  fire  escape  of  his  own  invention, 
consisting  of  a  lot  g  trough  connecting  each  story  witn 
a  stout  net  work  near  the  ground,  and  so  arranged  tbat 
the  children  can  slide  down  it,  one  by  one,  without 
falling  out.  He  gives  also  an  interesting  account  of 
what  has  been  done  in  modern  times,  in  behali  of 
idiots,  and  points  to  the  success  achieved  in  training 
and  educating  them. 
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DR.  HOWE  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  STATE 
CHARITIES. 
The  following  is  Dr.  Howe's  letter  resigning  his 
place  on  the  board  of  State  charities,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  member,  and  till  the  last  year  chair- 
man, since  1864,— the  year  following  its  establish- 
ment. The  value  of  Dr.  Howe's  services  in  thtTre- 
sponsible  position  it  would  be  hard  to  overstate. 
His  life-long  interest  in  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic work,  his  familiarity  with  the  administra- 
tion of  public  charities  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
his  enlightened  and  liberal  sympathies,  gave  him 
pre-eminent  qualifications  for  his  work,  which 
bave  been  highly  appreciated  by  every  one  who  has 
had  occasion  to  become  acquainted  with  it.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  from  the  councils  over  which 
he  long  presided,  ana  the  public  will  lose  by  his 
retirement  an  intelligent  and   faithful  servant. 

[COPY.] 

Feekins  Ins.  and  Mass.  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

Boston,  June  2, 1875. 
To  His  Excellence  Governor  Gaston:— 

Dear  Sir,— I  hereby  respectfully  tender  my  re- 
signation of  the  office  of  member  of  the  board  of 
State  charities. 

I  was  appointed  by  my  friend  Governor  Andrew 
eleven  years  ago,  and  have  served  ever  since,  hav- 
ing been  chosen  during  ten  successive  years  by  my 
colleagues  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  longer  I  served,  and  the  more  familiar  I  be- 
came with  the  kind  and  amount  of  wort,  the  more 
I  felt  its  importance  and  a  sense  of  the  high  duties 
which  the  office  involved.  ^w_ 

My  regard  for  the  work  has  grown  steadily  from 
the  beginning,  a^id  I  reluctantly  withdraw  from  ic; 
because  growing  age  and  lessening  streigth  shout 
me  that  it  requires  a  younger  man. 

When  1  look  back  and  consider  how  many 
changes  and  improvements  oar  board  has  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  in  the  general  system 
of  our  public  charities  and  in  the  condition  and 
administration  of  special  institutions,  I  feel  grate- 
lul  for  the  opportunity  eDjoyed  ot  partaking, 
therein. 

I  attribute  the  great   success   of  tbe  board  in  a  ' 
large  degree  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  until  very 
recently  the  office   of  member  of  the  board   has 
been  filled  without   regard  to  party  or   sectarian  : 
considerations.    May  It  be  long  before  the  baleful  , 
influence  of  party,  which  has  done  so  great  harm  . 
in  other  States,  shall  show   any  more  appreciable 
effects  than  it  has  hitherto  done  in  ours. 

May  you,  sir,  have  wisdom  and  courage  enough 
to  appoint  as  the  next  member  one  who " exercises 
more  wisdom,  and   can   put  forth  more   strength 
than  is  possible  tor  bim  who  signs  himself, 
Respectfully  your  fellow-citizen, 

Samuel  G.  Howe. 
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DR.  HOWE'S  REdREMENT. 
The  board  of  State  charities  adopted  the  follow- 
ing votes  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Howe,  which 
were  duly  engrossed,  signed  by  all  the  members, 
and  communicated  to  him,  accompanied  by  a  let- 
ter in  which  tbe  board  expressed  the  sincere  hope 
that  his  years  of  leisure  may  be  as  pleasant  as  his 
years  of  activity  have  been  fruitful  in  works  of 
philanthropy:— 

Resolved.  That  this  board  bears  with  regret  of 
tbfiesignation  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  ror  nearly 
eleven  years  a  member  of  the  board  and  for  nine^, 

Ittffl.  services  of  Dr.  Howe  both  as 
member  of  the  board  and  chairman,  have  been  in 
tbe  highest  degree  useful  to  the  Commonwealth 
valuable  and  acceptable  to  his  colleagues,  and 
bonorable  to  himself;  and  that  we  desire  to  place 
upon  record  our  satisfaction  that  he  has  "owns, 
so  fully,  and  with  no  other  reward  than  as sens.  Ql 
duty  done,  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  pub.i? 
service  his  time,  his  energies,  his  experience,  ana 
his  rare  talent  for  directing  and  organizing  public" 
charity.  ^ 
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ft  NOBLE  LIFE  ENDED. 


; 


Death  ov  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  "Philan- 
thropist—Sketch  of  Ills  Life.  Character 
and  Labors.         

"That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspired  the  clouds." 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  died  at  noon  yesterday 
at  his  residence  in  this  city.  By  his  death 
Massachusetts  has  lost  her  foremost  citizen, 
one  who  has  been  identified  with  her  fame  and 
her  history  for  half  a  century,  and  whose  good 
works  in  behalf  of  liberty  and  humanity  will 
make  bis  name  immortal:  Dr.  Howe  was  born 
in  Boston  on  the  10th  of  November,  1801. 
After  pursuing  his  preparatory  course  of  study 
at  the  Latin  School,  he  entered  Brown  Univer- 
sity, from  whence  he  graduated  in  1821.  Dur- 
ing his  college  residence  be  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Horace  Mann,  afterwards  so  distin- 
guished for  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  an  enduring  friendship  was  formed, 
each  aiding  the  other  in  their  ohosen  field  of 
philanthropic  labor,  which  was  severed  only 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Mann  in  1859.  While  a 
student  of  medicine  in  Boston  in  1834, 

The  Greek  War  for  Independence 
broke  out,  and  the  story  of  a  brave  people 
struggling  for  liberty  aroused  all  the  enthusi- 
asm of  his  heroic  and  sympathizing  nature, 
ami  he  immediately  left  his  studies  to  aid  that 
suffering  and  oppressed  people  in  the  unequal 
contest  against  Turkish  tyranny.  For  six  years 
—a  part  of  the  time  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army 
or  on  board  the  fleet,  a  part  of  the  time  as  a 
volunteer— he  devoted  himself  to  the  liberaj 
tion  of  that  people.  He  adhered  to  their 
cause  until  he  left  them  free,  returning  home 
only  for  a  short  time  in  1827,  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  the  people  to  send  them  material 
aid.  After  the  war  he  taught  them  in  the  arts 
of  peace,  like  a  true  Yankee  as  he  was,  and 
the  first  cart  ever  made  in  modern  Greece  was 
built  under  his  direction.  Twenty  years  after- 
wards, when  he  rode  alone  into  Greece 
on  horseback,  he  was  seen  and 
recogni/.cd  by  a  peasant  woman  who 
spread  the  intelligence  of  his  arrival.  He 
was  immediately  surrounded  and  borne  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  into  the  neighbor- 
ing city,  upon  the  site  where  he  had  founded 
a  village.  At  this  time  the  Greeks  were  hi  the 
enjoyment  of  a  fresh  triumph  over  their  an- 
cient oppressors,  and  in  the  right  mood  to  -wel- 
come their  former  ally  and  friend.  This  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  Dr.  Howe  was  derived  from 
atireck  newspaper  of  the  tune,  which  some 
friend  in  that  country  forwarded  to  Charles 
Sumner. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
On  Dr.  Howe's  return  from  his  second  ex- 
pedition to  Greece,  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  who 
had  just  completed  his  medical  studies  in 
Paris,  came  home  to  Boston  with  his  great 
heart  filled  with  the  philanthropic  purpose  of 
establishing  here  an  institution  for  the  blind, 
like  that  of  the  Abbe  Hauy  in  1'aris.  Dr. 
Howe  entered  eagerly  into  his  plans.  The  be- 
nevolent people  of  Boston  responded.  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Perkins  devoted  his  mansion  on 
street  to  the  experiment,  and  funds 
were  raised  to  commence  tiie  work.  But  an 
energetic,  organizing  mind  was  wanting  to 
give  direction  to  its  purposes,  and  Dr.  Howe 
Was  placed  at  its  head.  lie  accepted  the  po- 
sition and  at  once  embarked  for  Paris  to  learn 
the  modes  of  treatment  and  procure  expe- 
rienced teachers.  It  was  while  in  Paris  on 
this  mission  of  pure  benevolence  that  his 
chivalrous  spirit  prompted  him  to  an  enter- 
prise which  well  nigh  cost  him  his  life.  It 
was  at  the  time  of 

The  Polish  Insurrection 
of  1830-81,  when  American  sympathy  with  Po- 
land had  caused  large  donations  to  be  sent  to 
Paris  for  their  relief.  There  had  been  estab- 
lished in  that  city  a  committee,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Gen.  Lafayette,  to  dispense  this 
bounty,  and  intelligence  was  received  that  a 
party  of  the  insurgents  had  been  driven  across 
the  frontier  into  Prussia.  Two  efforts  had  been 
made  by  Lafayette  to  relieve  them,  the 
one  by  a  French  and  the  other  by 
a  German  officer,  but  both  had  failed. 
Dr.  Howe  volunteered  for  the  task, 
nc  the  vigilance  of  the  Prussian  soldiers 
who  were  hoping  to  starve  the  unfortunate 
Poles  into  a  surrender,  and  furnished  them 
with  money,  by  means  of  which  they  could 
procure  supplies  and  escape.  On  his  return 
lie  could  only  obtain  conveyance  by  a  post- 
chaise  to  Berlin.  On  the  second  or  third  day 
-rved  he  was  under  surveillance  of  the 
Government  spies,  but  kept  on  his  way,  en- 
tered a  hotel  and  registered  his  name  and  resi- 
dence. At  the  table  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  an  American  gentleman,  and  after  supper 
retired  to  his  room.  Shortly  alter  he  was 
visited  by  two  armed  policemen,  who  stated 

They  Hart  Come  to  Arrest  Him. 
One  of  them  stood  in  the  passageway  and  the 
other  leaned  against  the  door-post.  Bv  a  sudden 


movement  Dr.  Howe  thrust  the  fellow  in  front 
of  him  into  the  passageway,  and  then  bolted 
his  door.  The  doctor  told  thorn  lie  woidd  not 
go  that  night,  but  he  gave  his  word 
of  honor  that  he  would  in  the  morning. 
To  avoid  disturbance,  they  assented  and 
guarded  the  door  all  night.  In  the 
morning  he  was  ready  to  accompany  them ; 
but  he  had,  in  the  meantime,  destroyed  all  his 
papers  except  some  valuable  and  dangerous 
ones,  which  he  thrust  into  the  hollow  of  a 
small  bust  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  stood 
upon  the  mantelpiece.  He  was  taken  to  the 
government  prison,  and  after  two  days  before 
a  secret  tribunal  and  required  to  answer  sev- 
eral hundred  written  questions.  At  the  end 
of  two  days  more  he  was  taken  before  the 
same  tribunal  and  the  same  questions  were 
put  to  him,  with  the  hope  that  he  would  in 
some  way  contradict  himself.  The  same  pro- 
cess was  repeated  for  six  weeks,  during  which 
time  he  was 

Confined  in  a  Noisome  Dungeon. 

Meantime  the  American  gentleman  whom 
he  had  met  at  the  tea-table,  missing  him  in  the 
morning  and  learning  that  the  police  had  been 
at  the  hotel  during  the  night,  and,  suspecting 
foul  play,  wrote  to  Mr.  Rives,  the  American 
Minister  at  Paris.  Mr.  Paves  applied  to  the 
Prussian  Government  and  was  told  no  Ameri- 
can had  been  arrested,  and  that  tiie  person  to 
whom  he  referred  was  a  Frenchman,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  an  American.  Mr.  Rives,  how- 
ever, persisted,  and,  after  six  weeks,  obtained 
the  doctor's  release.  He  was  put  blindfolded 
into  a  carriage,  driven  GOO  miles,  as  he  sup- 
posed, towards  Siberia,  and  dropped  just  over 
the  frontier  in  France.  The  papers  concealed 
in  the  Bust  were  afterwards  recovered  un- 
touched. 

Dr.  Howe  was  in  Paris  in  the  revolution  of 
1830,  which  dethroned  Charles  X.  and  placed 
Louis  Philippe  upon  the  throne  of  France;  and 
again 

He  Met  Lafayette  at  the'  Barricades, 

who,  recognizing  him,  said,  "Young  American, 
this  is  no  place  for  you,"  to  which  the  Doctor, 
responded,  '"This  is  just  the  place  for  every 
friend  of  liberty." 

As  late  as  1843,  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  Horace  Mann,  that  Dr.  Howe's  name  stood 
upon  the  proscribed  list  in  all  Prussian  fron- 
tiers; but  subsequently  the  king  relented  and 
sent  to  him  a  gold  medal  in  token  of  his  appre- 
ciation of  his  wonderful  achievement  in 

The  ^Education  of  Laura  Bridgman. 
We  hardly  need  refer  to  the  patient  training  of 
this  unfortunate  girl,  for  all  the  facts  are  fa- 
miliar to  the  public.  But  few  can  be  aware  of 
the  days,  months  and  years  of  patient,  per- 
sistent, almost  hopeless,  labor  which  Dr. 
Howe  gave  to  develop  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  that  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl.  The 
self-sacrifice  of  an  educated  man  like  Dr. 
Howe,  in  devoting  himself  for  years  to  such  a 
task,  is  almost  inconceivable.  For  instance, 
the  first  word  she  ever  learned  was  "cup." 
The  raised  letters  were  pasted  noon  the  cup 
and  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  communi- 
cating to  her  that  that  was  the  name  of  the 
object,  and  it  was  many  weeks  before  the  first 
flash  of  intelligence  upon  her  face  revealed  the 
fact  that  she  understood  him,  and  by  this  la- 
borous  process  of  teaching  one  word  after  an- 
other he  opened  to  her  darkened  mind  the 
rudiments  of  education. 

In  1839  Dr.  Howe  became  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  education  of  one  of  his  blind 
pupils,  who  was  also  idiotic,  and  out  of  his  ef- 
forts to  overcome  this  obstacle  to  education 
originated 

The  Massachusetts'  School  for  Idiots 
and  feeble-minded  children;  but  it  required 
several  years  of  persistent  effort  before  the 
first  legislative  appropriatien  was  made  to  that 
object.  In  1S4G  a  committee  of  the  Legislature 
made  a  report  favorable  to  the  object,  which 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  ascertain  the  number  of  idiotic  persons 
in  the  State  and  inquire  what  could  be  done 
for  their  relief.  The  commission  consisted  of 
five  persons,  and  was  at  once  appointed  by 
Gov.  Briggs.  Dr.  Howe  was  chairman  and 
made  all  the  reports.  That  submitted  in  1847 
was  brief,  but  in  1818  a  full  and  exhaustive 
report  was  made  to  the  Legislature,  full  of 
painfully  interesting  facts  respecting  574 
idiots,  their  parentage  and  condition,  and  phil- 
osophical conclusions,  both  as  to  the  causes 
of  their  low  mental,  moral  and  physical  devel- 
opment, and  the  special  treatment  which  their 
peculiar  condition  required.  Twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  were  appropriated  for  an  experi- 
mental trial  in  teaching  ten  idiotic  children  to 
be  selected  by  the  Governor  and  Council  in  any 
suitable  institution  patronized  by  the  Com- 
monwealth for  charitable  purposes.  Dr.  Howe 
undertook  the  task  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  with  such  success  as  to  lead,  with 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  public,  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  institution  for  this 
unfortunate  class.  Thus,  through 
Dr.    Howe's     Generous    Impulses  and 

Persistent  Labors, 
Massachusetts  was  enabled  to  take  the  lead  in 
this  line  of  philanthropic  effort,  and  establish 
the  lirst  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  blind 
and  Miotic  that  were  put  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  with  both  Dr. 
Howe's  connection  continued,  with  credit 
to  himself  and  honor  to  the  slate,  until 
death  released  him  from  his  faithful  service. 
Other  States  soon  followed  the  example  of 
Massachusetts,  and  if.  the  value  of  a  man's 
life  may  be  measured  by  the  benefits  he  has 
conferred  upon  others,  then  no  good  man  has 
evergonuto  his  reward  more  deserving  of 
that  Scriptural  benediction,  "Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant;  enter  thou  into  the  joys 
of  the  life  hereafter."  Besides  building  up 
these  two  great  public  charities,  Dr.  Howe  has 


taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  relating 
to  prison  discipline,  the  reform  of  juvenile 
criminals,  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers, the  improvement  of  public  schools  and 
popular  education  generally.  During  his 
whole  life  he  exerted  his  warmest  sympathies 
and  most 

Untiring  Efforts  in  Behalf  of  the  Slaves 
of  the  South,  and  during  the  dark  days  suc- 
ceeding the  passage  of  lhc  fugitive  slave  law 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  iu  the  councils  of 
those  who  desired  that  Massachusetts  should 
have  no  part  or  lot  in  its  enforcement.  He 
was  the  friend  and  patron  of  John  Brown,  but 
that  grim  old  Puritan  never  dared  to  confess 
his  whole  plans  to  one  who  believed  in  violent 
methods  only  as  a  last  resort.  For  more  than 
25  years  Dr.  Howe's  office  was  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting  for  all  who  bad 
plan  or  purpose  to  benefit  mankind,  for  he 
was  as  wise  in  council  as  he  was  resolute  to 
act  when  any  great  or  good  work  was  to  be 
done  that  promised  to  ienefit  mankind.  Dr. 
Howe  was  never  a  politician,  and  he  never 
aspired  to  political  honors.  In  1871  be  ac- 
cepted from  President  Grant  an  appointment 
to  serve  upon  his 

San  Domingo  Commission, 
but  he  considered  that  duty  as  strictly  in  the 
line  of  philanthropic  effort,  to  which  his  whole 
life  had  been  consecrated.  He  was  a  man  of 
singular  modesty,  and,  although  his  life  was 
literally  crowded  with  self-sacrificing  efforts 
and  heroic  deeds,  he  never  alluded  to  himself 
or  what  he  had  done,  except  in  the  confi- 
dences of  the  nearest  personal  friends. 

He  was  married  late  in  life  to  Julia  Ward, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Ward,  a  wealthy  banker 
of  New  York,  on  the  ISth  day  of  April,  1S43, 
and  the  union  was  blest  with  four  daughters 
and  two  sons,  all  of  whom,  except  the  young- 
er son,  survive  him.  Mrs.  Howe  is  more 
than  twenty  years  his  junior ;  but  his  warm- 
hearted, affectionate  dispostion  and  devotion 
to  his  family  have  not  been  the  least  of  his  re- 
markable characteristics,  and  have  well  justi- 
fied the  lines  of  his  friend,  the  poet  Whittier, 
who  knew  the  happiness  of  his  domestic  life 
when  he  described  him  in  his  poem  entitled 
"The  Hero,"  as 

"The  lion's  heart  In  battle, 
The  woman's  iieart  in  love." 

Dr.  Howe's  Literary  Labors 

are  quite  voluminous,  but  re'ate  mainly  to  the 
elucidation  of  bis  views  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  upon  the  topics  to  which 
he  devoted  his  long  and  useful  life,  such  as 
blindness,  idiocy,  insanity,  reformation  of 
criminals  and  prison  discipline.  He  delivered 
several  public  addresses,  and  is  the  author  of 
a  historic  sketch  of  the  Greek  revolution  and 
a  very  interesting  report  to  the  Government 
upon  San  Domingo.  During  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to 
promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  our  troops, 
and  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  the  (lis 
semination  of  knowledge  as  to  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  and  in  organizing  corps  of 
competent  nurses  for  hospital  service. 
The  Funeral. 
Private  funeral  services  will  be  held  at  Dr. 
Howe's  late  residence  on  Thursday,  and  snb- 

|  sequently  there  will  be  more  public  services 
at  the  Blind  Asylum  on  the  same  day,  at 
which  Dr.  James"  Freeman  Clarke  will  offi- 
ciate, and  show  bow  truly  it  may  bo  said  of 

,  him  that  "a  good  man  has  gone  to  his  re- 
ward." 


DEATH  OF  DOCTOR  HOWE. 


1  he  telegraph,  briefly  announces  the  death  in 
Boston,  last  evening,  of  Dr  S.  G.  Howe,  of  soft- 
ening of  the  brain,  at  the  age  of  74. 

Charles  Dickens,  wilting  his  "American 
Notes,''  thirty-odd  years  ago,  and  telling  at 
much  length  the  .story  of  Laura  Bridgman,  then 
little  known  to  the  world,  (  nd<ed  by  saying:  "The 
'mime  of  ber  great  benefactor  and  friend  is  Do'c- 
'tor  Howe.  There  are  not  many  persons,  I  hope 
'and  believe,  who,  after  reading  these  passages, 
'can  ever  hear  that  name  with  indifference."  But 
the  wonderful  patience  and  ingenuity — the  "gen- 
'ius  for  beneficence"  (fe  talent  de  bien  /aire  of 
which  the  chivalrous  prince  of  Portugal  made 
profession)  displayed  by  Dr  Howe  in  comrauni- 
'cating  knowledge  to  poor  Laura,  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind— mark  but  a  single  passage  in  his  career. 
It  was  a  life  of  heroism  and  romance  that  he 
lived,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  The  admir- 
ing novelist  who  wrote  his  eulogy  never  imagined 
a  character  more  romantic,  nor  invented  adven- 
tures more  improbable  than  those  of  the  philan- 
thropist whose  death  in  his  native  city,  last  even- 
ing, is  announced,  this  morning. 

Samuel  Gridley  Howe  was  born  in  Boston  on 
|the  10th  of  November,  1801,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
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prosperous  citizen  of  that  town.  By  a  maternal 
ancestor  he  was  connected  with  Col  Gridley,  the 
Revolutionary  engineer* who  planned  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Prescott  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  perhaps 
the  works  of  Washington  on  Dorchester  Mights, 
near  the  ruins  of  which  Dr  Howe's   house  aud 
garden  at  South  Boston  now  stand.    Growing 
up  in  Boston  among  the  reminiscences  aud  tra- 
ditions of  the  war  for  liberty,  and  in  the  life-time 
of  Jefferson,  of  Bonaparte  and  of  Byrou,  the 
youth  imbibed  from  early  childhood  that  passion 
for  freedom    and   that  enthusiasm  for  conflict, 
which,in  his  early  manhood, carried  him  to  Greece 
for  warfare  against  the  Turks,  and  to  Poland  for 
succor  to  the  countrymen  of  Kosciusko  in  their 
■fight  against   Russia;   and  which,  later  in  life, 
made  him  the  champion  of  fugitive  slaves  and 
the  friend  of  John  Brown.    He  went  through  col- 
lege, however  (at  Brown  university,  where  he 
was      the      companion      of      Horace      Mann, 
George     D.     Prentice     and     of     George     R. 
Russell),      and      quickly      began      his      med- 
ical studies  in  Boston  with  old  Dr  Ingalls,  after 
graduating  in  1821.    For  a  year  he  studied  in  the 
house  of  George  Farkman  (afterward  so  tragic- 
ally famous),  where  was  then  the  best  anatomical 
museum  in  New  England.    The  Greek  revolution 
blazed  forth  in  the  mean  time,  and  Lord  Byron, 
in  1823,  had  thrown  himself   into   the    contest. 
Breaking  off  his  medical  studies  and  suck  little 
practice  as  he  had  then  seen,  young  Howe  sailed 
for  Greece  in  1824,  to  fight  in  the  army  as  a  vol- 
unteer, which  sX  first  he  did.  After  many  adven- 
tures, he  joined  the  Greek  fleet,  then  commanded 
by  the  Hydriot  captains    Mianlis   and   Kanaris, 
whom     he    knew    intimately,    and    who    in- 
terested    themselves     warmly    in    the    hand- 
some   and     brilliant     young     American.     He 
was  made,  in  due  time,  "surgeon-in-chief  to  the 
Greek  fleet,"  having  had  plenty  of  practice  in  the 
field  and  in  the  cock-pit,  to  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  it  before  he  left  Boston,— where,  he  said;  he 
"Lad  only  been  sent  to  draw  a  negro's  tooth,  or 
!so."    There  was  one  case  of  midwifery  in  Bos- 
foo,  where  the  women  said,  on  the  arrival  of 
Biuugalls's  student,  "Hew  can  such  a  boy  know 
'anything  about  it?"— but,  said  DrHowo,  "Isoon 
showed  them  that  I  did  know  something."  This 
was  a  discovery  that  the  Greeks  early  made,  too, 
an<  I  ho  well  were  they  pleased  with  their  young 
volunteer,     and     he     with     them,     that    he 
jontinued     in     their    service    till    1830.      He 
was      present     with      the      land      army  '  of 
the       Greeks,      at     the     battle      of     Nava- 
riuo,  where   the    combined   fleets   of  England, 
Prance  and  Russia  annihilated  the  Turkish  fleet, 
and  practically  made    Greece   independent.    In 
token  of  his  services,  the  Greek  government  af- 
terward made  Dr  Howe  a  chevalier  of  the  Greek 
legion  of  honor,  and  decorated  him  with  the  cross 
of  Malta.      During   the    contest   he  returned  to 
America,  and,  traversing  the    states   and  cities, 
raised  a  large  fund  for  the  aid  of  the  Greeks, 
which  he  expended  for  food,  clothing  and  other 
supplies,  and  hastened  back  to  Corinth,  or  some 
other  Greek  port,  for  their  distribution.    Forty 
years  later,  when  the  Greeks  of   Crete  were  in 
revolt  against  the  Turks  in  1867,  he  repeated  the 
experience — raising  a  large'fund  for  the  Cretans, 
and  going  to  Athens  to  superintend  its  expend- 
iture. 

After  the  Greek  revolution  was  ended,  he  wrote 
its  history — his  first  book,  published  in  1828,  and 
now  almost  forgotten,  He  next  traveled  in  Asia 
Minor  and  other  Turkish  provinces,  where  he 
narrowly  escaped  capture  and  death,  being 
betiayed  by  spies.  Previous  to  this,  he  had 
been  on  the  expedition  sent  out  to  capture  Ulys- 
ses, the  Greek  chief,  in  the  mountain  fastness 
where  Trelawney,  the  Englishman,  former- 
ly associated  with  Byron .  and  Shelley, 
was  living,  having  married  the  sister 
or  daughter  of  Ulysses,— a  story  told 
by  Trelawney  himself  in  one  of  his  books.  In 
1830  Dr  Howe  went  to  Paris  and  resumed  the 
study  of  medicine — going  to  the  hospital  for 
clinical  lectures  as  early  as  6  in  the  morning, 


even  in  winter,  which  was  then  the  custom  of  the 
French  surgeons.  There  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Lafayette,  under  whose  direction  he  un- 
dertook to  distribute  money  and  supplies  among 
a  division  of  the  Polish  army  which  had  retreat- 
ed from  Russian  Poland  into  the  territories  of 
Prussia.  He  performed  his  mission  successfully, 
but  on  his  way  back  to  Berlin  was  dogged  by 
Prussian  spies,  and  finally  arrested  in 
his  hotel  at  Berlin.  Before  admitting 
the  police  to  his  room,  he  had  time 
to  destioy  the  papers  *which  would  compromise 
himself  and  others — all  but  a  letter  from  Lafay- 
ette, and  one  or  two  others  which  he  wished  to 
preserve.  These  he  had  in  the  hollow  head  of  a 
bust  of  the  Prassian  king  which  happened  to 
stand  in  his  chamber,  and  they  were  sought  for 
in  vain  by  the  police,. who,  however,  took  Dr 
Howe  to  prison,  where  he  lay  for  six  weeks,  pay- 
ing his  board  to  the  frugal  Prussian  government. 
Years  a  tterward,  when  Prussia  sent  him  a  gold 
medal  for  his  success  in  teaching  the  blind,  he 
had  the  curiosity  to  weigh  it,  and  found  that  its 
value  was  almost  exactly  the  sum  he  had  paid 
during  hie  confinement.  This  wa.s  a  mode  of 
squaring  the  account  which  he  scarcely  foresaw 
when  he  left  In"  prison:  in  18'!  1,  for  he  had  not 
then  begun  to  think  of  teaching  the  blind. 

The  manner  of  engaging  himself  in  this,  which 
proved  to  be  the  main  work  of  hLs  life,  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man.  Returning  to  Boston  in 
1831,  soon  after  his  Prussian  adventure,  he  was, 
one  day,  calling  on  his  intimate  friend,  Dr  John 
D.  Fisher,  in  tlayward  place,  when  the-  conversa- 
tion turned  on  methods  of  instruction  for  the 
)  imd.  Dr  Fisher  and  Mr  Edward  Brooks  were 
then  the  only  persons  in  Boyton  actively  at  work 
to  obtain  the  means  of  educating  blind  persons, 
and,  though  they  had  formed  the  "ISTevy  Eh^- 
'land  Institution  fcr  the  Education  of  the  Bind," 
two  years  before  (in  1829),  they  had  not  been 
able  to  open  a  school.  Dr  Fisher  told  Dr  Howe 
what  he  had  been  doing  while-  his  friend  w  is 
traversing  Europe  and  promoting  revolutions, 
and  described  what  could  be  done  to  teach  .the 
blind,  if  only  an  instructor  properly  qualified 
could  be  found, — but  none  such  had  appeared. 
"It  would  make  a  worthy  career  for  any  young 
'man,"  exclaimed  Dr  Howe."  "Why  not  make 
'it  your  own  work,  then?"  said  Dr  Fisher.  "I 
'will,"  was  the  reply,  "and  at  once."  Within 
three  days  after  this  interview,  Dr  Howe  had 
made  liis  arrangements  to  go  back  to  Paris,  in- 
struct himself  in  the  methods  of  Haiiy  and  other 
European  teachers  of  the  blind,  and  be  prepared 
to  open  a  school  in  Boston  a  year 
afterward.  He  did  this,  and,  returning 
to  Boston  in  July,  1832,  and,  soon  after,  began  to 
instruct  a  few  blind  ehildren  of  poor  families, 
in  his  own  house,  with  the  aid  of  his  sister.  The 
generous  infection  spread  rapidly.  In  a  few 
months,  old  Col  JPerkins  offered  his  handsome 
house  on  Pearl  street  "for  the  use  of  the  school, 
and  within  a  month  »ore,  $50,000  in  money  had 
been  raised  by  Dr  Fisher  and  his  friends,  to  en- 
dow the  new  charity.  The  Perkins  school  was 
opened  in  the  Pearl  street  mansion  in  September, 
1833,  at  the  very  time  when  Dr  Howe's  life-long 
jfriend,  Horace  Mann,  was  rejoicing  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  new  charity,  the  insane  hospital  at 
Worcester, 

In  tl  at  very  year,  long  before  colored  children 
were  tolerated  in  the  white  schools  of  Boston,  Dr 
Howe  persuaded  his  trustees  that  it  was  their 
duty  "to  receive  colored  pupils,"  and  one  such 
was  actually  admitted  in  1836.  The  next  year, 
1837,  Dr  Howe,  who  had  heard  of  an  unfortunate 
child,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  far  off  in-  New 
1 !  tmpskire,  followed  up  the  rumor  and  discover- 
ed Laura  Bridgrnan,  in  a  farmer's  family  near 
Dartmouth  college.  Going  to  some  literary  an- 
niversary there,  in  company  with  his  friends,  the 
poet  Longfellow  and  George  S.  Hillard,  he  left 
their  company,  one  morning,  and  returned  at  night 
i  with  news  of  his  good  fortune  in  finding  the  seven- 
j  years-old  girl,  who  had  never  seen  her  father's 
I  lace  nor  heard  her  mother's  voi«e;  in  proposing 


to  her  "mother  to  takathe  child  and  iastruct  her, 
and  having  his  proposal  accepted.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  used  to  say  "that  his  greatest  discov- 
ery was  Michael  Far  d  ly,"  and  with  equal  truth 
might  Dr  Howe  say  the  same  of  Laura  Bridgrnan. 
In  a  few  weeks  she  became  his  pupil  (October  4, 
1837)  and  he  taxed  his  ingenuity  for  ma  t  is  to  give 
her  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone  the  rudiments  of 
a  knowledge  of  words,  through  signs  upon  her 
fingers.  "It  sometimes  occurred  to  mo,"  said 
'Dr  Howe,  "that  she  was  like  a  person  alone  and 
'helpless  in  a  deep,  dark,  still  pit,  and  that  I 
'was  letting  down  a  cord,  and  dangling  it 
'about  in  hopes  die  might  find  it,  and 
'that  finally  she  would  seize  it  by 
'chance,  and,  clinging  to  it,  be  drawn  up  by  it 
'into  the  light  of  day,  and  into  human  society. 
'Audit  did  so  happen;  and  thus  she  instinctively 
'and  unconsciously  aided  in  her  happy  deliver- 
'ance."  Dickens  had  expressed  the  same  feeling 
in  a  figure  somewhat  similar:    "There  she  was 

t 'before  me;  built  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  marble  cell, 
'impervious  to  any  ray  of  light  or  particle  of 
"sound;  wAh  her  poor  white  hand  peeping 
'through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  beckoning  to. some 
f'good  man  for  help,  that  an  immortal  soul 
''might  be  awakened.  Long  before  I  looked 
'upon  her,  the  help  had  come.  «Hec  face 
'was  radiant  with  intelligence  and  pleasure. 
'From  the  mournful  ruin  of  such  bereavement 
'there  had  slowly  risen  up  this  gentle,  tender, 
'guileless,  grateful-hearted  being.  Well  may 
'this  gentleman  (Dr  Howe)  call  that  a  delightful 
'moment  -when  some  distant  promise  of  her  pres- 
j'ont  state  first  gleamed  upon  the  darkened  miilii 
'of  Laura  Bridgrnan.  Throughout  his  life  the 
'recollection  of  that  moment  will  be  to  him  a 
'source  of  pure,  unfailing  happiness;  nor  will  it 
'shine  less  brightly  on  the  evening  of  his  days  of 
'noble  usefulness." 

That  evening  was  slow  to  come,  for  the  tireless 
energy  of  Dr  Howe  and  his  unconquerai/le  en- 
thusiasm for  whatever  promised   good  to  man- 
kind kept  alive  in  him  the  activity  of  youth  long 
after  he  bore  the  years,  the  aspect,  and  the  in- 
firmities of  age.    His  great  achievement  was  the 
nstruction  of  Laura  Bridgrnan, — a  new  art  by 
vliich  a  human  soul  has  been  awakened  where, 
t  might  almost  have  been  doubted  to  exist.    But 
n  the  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  during  which 
her,  battle  against  American  slavery  has  been 
ought  and  won,  Dr  Howe  has  borne   his  fnl- 
ihHre  in  every  good  work  within  his  reach.    The 
>arly      and      constant     friend      of      Sumner, 
>fr    Theodore     Parker,     of     John      A.      An- 
Irevr,   and    of     Henry   Wilson,  he    has    out 
ived   them    all,     though    all    were    younger 
men,    and   has  seen  their  labors  and  his  own 
•rowned  with  success.     In  John  Brown's  duel 
w  ith  slavery,  one  man  against  millions,  Dr  Howe 
b  as  one  of  the  small  number  who  guarded  his 
secret  and  supported  the  desperate  magnanimity 
Of  his  long-cherished  purpose.    "Take  ye  care 
Ifor  other  wars,"  said  the  consul  Fabius    to   the 
Ionian  Senate, — "it  is  the  mind  of  those  who 
bear   my   name   to   wage  this  fight  at  our  own 
risk  and  cost."    Such  adventures  appealed  to 
he  native  valor  and  romance  of  men  like  Howe ; 
:  ,nd    not   less     attractive   to     him    were    the 
'  ]  >eaceable  and  humane  victories  of  philanthro- 
py.     In    1813     Dr    Howe    married    the    dis- 
tinguished woman  who  has  given  her  husband's 
same  a  renown  of  her  own,  and  they  went  to 
sjH  nd  their  first  year  in  Europe.    Reaching  Eng- 
bind,  they  easily  won  that   access   to   the   best 
society  there  which  is  seldom  refused  to  genius 
and  beauty.    Among   the   houses   which    were 
open  to  them  was  that  of  Mr  Nightingale,  the 
ether  of  Florence  Nightingale,   whom  they  vis- 
in  the  isle  of  Wight,  ten  years  before  the 
l '  i  iiuea  n  war.     Miss  Nightingale  was  then  young 
and   a    favorite    in.   society.    Walking  with  Dr 
Howe,   one  morning,   in  her  garden,   she  said: 
"1      wish      to      ask      yoiu'      advice       in      a 
'matter    which    will    show    you     how     much 
'confidence  I  put  in  your  friendship  and  prudence, 
Ti.r  I  have  hardly  mentioned  it  to  others.    lam 
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'moved  to  make  it  my  work  in  life  to  mirse  the 
'sick  and  dying,— <lo  yon  see  anything  in  such  a 
'work  unbecoming  to  an  English  lady,  eircum- 
'i  tahcefl  as  I  am?"  1'r  Howe  was  surprised  at 
the  communication,  hut  iv8j>onded  with  instant 
'sympathy:  ';By  no  means — it  is  a  mission  worthy 
'of  you,  and  you  can  accomplish  great  good  to 
'ft;  1  hid  you  God  speed."  flow  the  purpose  so 
aary  cherished  was  afterward  fulfilled,  th^ 
world  v,  ell  knows,  and  is  not  likely  to  forget, 

This  anecdote  illustrates  that  magnetic  side  o£ 
Dr  Howe's  character,  which,  as  with  other  insn 
of  great  force,  and  affection,  dry w  to  his  compan- 
ionship whatever  of  like  nature  came  within  his 
range.  'The  gods  are  to  each  otlter  not  un- 
'Jtnown,"  said  the  Greek  poet,  "though  they  may 
'dwell  fat  apart."  It  was  his  nature  to  in 
spire  confidence  in  generous  winds  wherever 
ne  might  go. 

"The  timid  it  concerns  to  ask  their  way 
And  Eem  what  foe  in  every  path  can  f 
'Tv  i  -tep  till  the  event  is  known, 

A.ud  Ills  to  come  as  evils  past  bemoan, 
Not  so  the  wise;  no  coward  watch  he  keeps 
1'at  danger  on  bis  pathway  creeps; 
Go  where  he  will,  the  wi.^e  man  is'at  honi 

fewsts  partly.by  virtue  of  this  quality  that  he 
(tould  succor  d  in  undertakings  tliat  to  other  men 
seemed  hopeless;  for  he  found  unexpected  aid, 
and  where  he  <qnqte  the  rock,  it  would  gush  with 
sweet  waters.  But  it  was  more  because  he  pos- 
sessed the  insight  of  genius,  and  could  foresee 
^rhat  was  sure  to  come,  sooner  or  later.  He  not 
ouly  built  ii])  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
IJew  England,  till  it  is  better  now,  perhaps,  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  but  he  also  founded, 
sfeid  carried  to  success  the  instruction  of  idiots, 
whuih,.  till  .  be  began  his  efforts  in 
1845-tf,  was  almost  unheard  of  in  America. 
It  was  he,  too,  as  much  as  any  one  (though  in 
this  be  had  more  active  auxiliaries),  who  com-* 
I*llad  fte  i '  n willing  -American,  public  to  learn 
that  the  deal  are  not,neeessarilv  dumb,  but  can 
be  taught  to  speak  and  to  hear  words  with  the  eye. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  of  the  manifold  charities  of 
Blassachu.-etts,  with  which  in  his  long  life  he  did-.' 
not  have  much  to  do,  and  lie  was. for  nearly  tea 
Jjears  at  their  head,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of- 
Btate  charitiedr^a  position  for  which  Gov  An- 
drew designated  him.  In  recognition l  of  this" 
active  phjlanthropy.dn  which  he  stood  foremost-, 
among  Americans  of  his  time,  the  poet  Whittle" 
l<Jng  ago  wrote  of  Dr  Howe : — 

"Wouldst  know  him  now?    Behold  him,. 

The  Cadmus  of  the  blind. 
Giving  the  dumb  lip  language. 

The  idiot  clay  a  mind. 
"Walking  his  round  of  duty 

Serenely  day  by  day, 
With  the  strong  man's  hand  of  lnlior 

And  childhood's  heart  of  play. 
Wherever  outraged  Nature 

Asks  word  or  action  brave, 
Wherever  struggles  labor, 

Wherever  groans  a  slave,— 
Wherever  rise  the  peoples, 

Wherever  sinks  a  throne, 
The  throbbing  heart  of  Freedom  fluda 

An  answer  In  his  own." 

And  now  this  untiring  worker,  this  friend  and 
servant  of  the  human  race,  has  gone  to  his 
reward.  We  will  not  say,  to  his  repose, — for  to 
bim  the  very  thought  of  repose  was  foreign,  and 
b'e  could  never  be  content  save  in  a  heaven  of 
activity.  The  follower  of  Byron,  the  companion 
of  Lafayette  and  John  Brown, — no  less  the 
friend  of  the  driveling  idiot,  the  sightless  child, 
the  bewildered  maniac, — is  no  more.  His  health 
Iras  long  been  shaken,  and  since  the  year  1871, 
when  he  was  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
as  one  of  the  ^an  Domingo  commis- 
sion, it  has  been  gradually  .  declining. 
Last  year,  ho  gave  up  his  pnl die. employments, 
retaining  only  his  nominal  directorship  of  the 
Bhnd  asylum  which  he  founded,  and  near  which 
he  died.  He  leaves  a  numerous  family — his  wife, 
Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe,  a  son,  Henry  M.  Howe, 
lour  daughters,  and  several  grandchildren,  resi- 
dent some  in  Boston  and  some  in  New  York, 
lor  some  injustice  in  taxation  he,  last  year,  de- 
clared himself  a  citizen  of  Rhode  Island,  where 
be  has  long  spent  his  summers.  But  Massachu- 
setts will  claim  and  hold  him  as  her  own  son, 
and  will  award  due  honor  to  his  memory. 

l>r  How<  -  was  by  no  gleans  a  faultless  charac- 
ter.   He  had  the  strength  and  the  weakness  <yf  ail 


active  temperament;  was  sometimes  harsj}  and 
exacting,  as  well  as  tender  and  generous^   could 
be  as  capricious  and  persistent  as  if  those  were 
not  opposite  qualities ;  loved  power,  and  was  often 
unjust  to  his  opponents,  of  whom,  in  his  life-time 
bo  had  many,    He   was   commonly    the   most 
charming  companion  to  his  intimates,— full  of 
good  humor,  affable,  appreciative.^-but*  some- 
time* and  to  jsonie  persons  he  was  anything  but 
cbarming.    But  the  enmities   that  he  aroused 
Ifere   either   long   since   forgotten,  or  will  be 
buxi«u   in    his'  grave;   .he    inspired   respect 
where  he  did  not  win  affection,  and  was  easily 
forgiven  for  the  superficial  faults  of  a  character 
essentially  noble  and  winning.    In  appearance  as 
jh  temperament,  he  was  in  his  prime  and  maturi- 
ty, a  true  tyj>e  of  the  American — lithe,  impetuous, 
an  Arab  in  figure  and  inborsemanship,dark  of  eye 
and  hair,  but  with  a  glowing  color,  and  a  manner 
that  betokened  energy  and  courtesy  combined 
It  was  his  custom  to  spend  some  part  of  every 
day  in  the  saddle,  and  he  was  a  lover  of  horses 
and  other  servants  of  man.    He  was  a  gardener, 
too,  and  grew  pears  and  grapes  in  the  intervals 
of  This  busy  life.    Given  to  hospitality,  his  house 
was  the  resort  of  men  and  women  whom  it  was 
an  event  to  meet,  and  few  Americans  had  a 
Larger  list  of  foreign  acquaintances.    He  spoke 
with  fluency  some,  and  could  make  himself  un- 
derstood in  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe;  was 
a  Scholar;  as  well  as  a  man  of  affairs,  and  wrote 
•with  facility  and  vigor   in  a   style  somewhat 
peculiar,  and  savoring,   as  did   his   keen   and 
3ogicaT  intellect,  of  the  French  rather  than  the 
English  character.    He  was  a  ready  speaker,  too, 
though  no  orator, — and  rather  averse,  as  men  of 
action  oftt  n  are,  to  oratory   and  those  who  pro- 
fess it.    lie   gained  distinction   without   seek- 
ing it,  and  was  impatient  of  mere  fame  and  the 
Bound  of  titles.     A  genuine  democrat,  and  yet, 
by  culture  and  instinct,  a  gentleman,  nay,  more, 
a  chevalier,  as  his  friends  delighted  to  style  him. 
Such  as  he  was,  he  leaves  no  one  who  can  fill  his 
pl«ce,  which  was  unique,  or   complete  his  tasks 
according  to  his  own  plan. 
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BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  12,  1876. 
DR.   SAMUEL  G.   HOWE 

died  at  his  residence  in  South  Boston,  last 
Sunday  noon,  at  the  age  of  74.  He  was 
born  in  this  city  in  1801,  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1821,  studied  medi- 
cine for  three  years,  joined  the  Greek  ar- 
my as  a  surgeon  in  1824,  and  for  six  years 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  Greece. 
In  1832  he  opened,  as  its  president,  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  took  an 
active  part  in  1848  in  founding  an  experi- 
mental school  for  the  training  of  idiots 
and  the  feeble-minded,  and  in  1851  be- 
came principal  of  the  school  established 
by  the  State  for  that  class.  Dr.  Howe  was 
also  a  philanthropic  politician,  serving 
with  equal  zeal  in  the  State  boards  of  ed- 
ucation and  charities,  in  the  causes  of 
prison  and  educational  reforms,  in  the 
anti-slavery  contest,  in  the  free-soil  party, 
in  the  organization  and  development  of  the 
Republican  party,  on  several  commissions, 
suck  as  the  Sanitary  Commission  during 
the  war,  the  Commission  to  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Freedmen,  and  the 
Commission  to  explore  the  island  of  San 
Domingo  with  reference  to  its  annexation 
to  the  United  States.  Having  stirred  up 
a  portion  of  the  public  to  sympathize  with 
the  Cretans  in  their  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, he  in  1S67  accompanied  the  sup- 
plies sent  from  this  country  to  Crete.  Dr. 
Howe's  best  and  most  permanent  work 


was  done  in  the  founding  and  direction  of 
two  charitable  societies,  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  the  School  for  Idiots,  and  in 
the  exposition  of  various  matters  of  practi- 
cal philanthrophy.  Dr.  Howe  will  be 
known  in  history  as  the  inventor  of  the 
method  of  printing  in  raised  letters  by 
which  the  blind  are  enabled  to  read,  and 
as  the  educator  of  Laura  Bridgeman. 
Literally  he  drew  her  mind  out ;  for  being 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  she  was  isolated  un- 
til Dr.  Howe,  by  a  sublime  patience,  and 
a  rare  faculty  of  teaching,  put  her,  through 
the  sense  of  feeling,  into  intelligent  con- 
tact with  persons  and  things,  so  that  she 
could  write,  read,  converse  and  apprehend. 
In  1843  Dr.  Howe  married  Julia  Ward, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Ward  of  New  York 
City. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  LEGrlSLATUSE 

Boston,  Wednesday,  Jan.  12,  IS76. 
SENATE. 

DR.  HOWE'S  FUNERAL. 

The  Committee  to  which  was  referred  the  communi- 
cation of  tne  Governor-announcing  the  death,  of  Dr. 
•S.  G.  Howe,  reported  recommending  the  appointment 
ot  a  committee  of  four  from  the  Senate,  with  such  a3 
tne  House  might  join,  to  attend  the  funeral.  The  re- 
port was  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Neal  of  Essex,  Ho  ward 
of  the  Island,  Rand  of  Middlesex  and  Gaylord  of 
Hampshire  weie  appointed  en  the  part  of  tke  Senate. 

DR.  SAJJEEEZ  G.  HOWB'S  FUNEBAli, 

The  Speaker  joined  to  the  committee  to  attend  Dr, 
Howe's  funera.t'Miessrs.  Ketloeg  of  JHttsfield,  Appetl 
of  Boston,  JSQble  of  Westfield,  Hapgood  of  Boston, 
Rice  of  Daavers,  Wetherell  of  Worcester,  WatUworth 
of  Boston  ijmd  Gar&ao  of  Boston. 


OBSEQUIES  OF  DR.  SAMUEL  G.  HOWE 

Impressive  Services  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

PUBLIC  FUNERAL  AT  THE  CHURCH 
OP  JTHE  DISCIPI^S. 


Eulogy  by  fiev.  Jaitfes  Fresmaa  Clarke 

BEPOR!?Er>  FOR  THE  BOt>*P»  JOURNAL. 


The  burial  of  the  mortal  remains  ot  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Bowe  was  attended  to-day  witH  more  than 
ordinary  ceremony  and  interest.  The  long  *t'rvics  of 
the  great  philanthropist  in  behalf  of  the  uafor'.tunate 
and  sightless  punils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  fvr  the 
Blh.d,  rendered  It  fitting  tbat  his  remains  should  be 
borne  to  the  home  of  his  labors,  where  those  who 
were  neatest  and  deai est  to  him  and  those  who  bad 
been  the  recipients  of  his  care,  uiigfet  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  tbeir  last  tribute  of  love  and  respect 
to  his.  memory. 

Accordingly  the  remains  were  conveved  from  bis 
late  residence  this  morning  and  plaeed  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Institution. 

The  chapel  presented  a  sombre  and  funereal  aspect, 
drapeo  as  it  was  with  lnour.iiug  fabrics,  v-hiuh  hung  in 
heavy  folds  upon  the  "-alls,  and  formed  a  canopy  be- 
teatli  which  the  casket  rested.  In  front  ot  the  Organ  was 
displayed  a  beautiful  floral  cross,  on  each  side  of  which 
was  placed  an  urn  filled  with  flowers  and  trailing  vine*. 
Upon  the  ca?ket  was  placed  a  helmet  formed  ot  white 
carnations  and  violets,  which  was  arranged  by  Me«rs. 
Caldei  &  Wiswell,  after  the  pattern  of  the  identical 
helmet  worn  by  Lord  Byron  iu  the  first  and  by  Dr.  Howe 
in  the  sscond  expedition  in  Greece.  This  design  rested 
upon  a  riltow  of  choice  flowers.  At  the  head  of  the 
casket  stood  a  large  and  magnificent  crown,  and  fes- 
toons of  sniilax  decended  from  the  sides.  To  tnese 
were  added  a  design  in  the  form  of  the  sword  which 
was  worn  by  Dr.  Howe  m  the  Greek  expedition 

The  audience  was  composed  of  the  pupHs  of  the  in- 
stitution, who  were  seated  at  the  head  and  on  either 
sid?ot  tne  casket,  while  all  the  remaining  -pace  was 
occupied  by  friends  and  late  associates  ot  thedeceased, 
including  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  institution, 
Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  and  Hon.  Estes  Howeof  Cambridge, 
Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Hon  Emery  Washburn,  IIr>n 
Uoarits  Francis  Adams,  Samuel  Downer,  Esq.,  F.  B. 
Sanborn  and  Dr.  H.  1.  Bowditch. 

THE  SERVICES 
Commenced  with  a  voluntary  on  the   organ.    Rev. 
James  Ereeman  rlarke  then  read  Longfellow's  beau- 
tiful poem,  "  The  Psalm  of  Life,"  which  was  sung  by 
the  pupils  with  sir  iking  effect.    Rev.   Mr.  Thaier  ot 
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the  Broadway  Unitarian  Church  then  read  approm-iate 
selections  of  Scripture,  after  which  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke 
offered  a  fervent  and  pathetic  orayer.  The  young 
ntople  then  sang  the  hymn  beginning,  "  O,  let  my 
tiemblii.g soul  be  still."  The  services  closed  with  the 
benediction. 

SERVICES  AT  THE  CHURCH  O*  THE  DISCIPLES. 
A  luge  congregation  assembled  at  the  Chorea  of  the 
Disciples  to  testify  their  respect  for  the  deceased. 
Among  those  present  were  the  uieinbesr*  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  com- 
posing the  committee  appointed  to  attend  the  funeial. 
Nahum  Capen.  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Waterscon,  Hon.'  John 
B.  Alley,  Col.  R.  H.  Stoter,  Hon.  TosiahQuincy,  and  a 
large  number  of  ladies  who  are  identified  with  the 
philanthropic  movements  of  the  day.    There  were  also 

£  resent  a  number  of  blind  persons,  foruiei  pupils  of 
»i.  Howe. 

The  Christmas  decorations  remained,  and  to  these 
were  added  floral  embellishments  about  the  altar, 
which  was  still  draped  in  royal  purple.  Over  this  was 
arrangei  festoons  of  smilax,  aud  upon  the  desk  was 
placed  a  bouquet  of  cut  flowers  fiingea  with  ever- 
green, immediately  below  which  was  displaved  an  im- 
mense cross  of  callas,  white,  carnation  aud  tinted 
rose  buds. 

The  casket  was  borne  into  the  church  at  twenty 
minutes  past  twelve  bv  the  following  pall-bsarers: 
Chailes  Francis  Adams,  F.  W.  Bird,  Emory  Wash- 
bum,  oamuel  Downer,  Dr.  H.  I.  Bo wditGn,  Frank  B. 
Sanborr,  Estes  Howe,  and  John  S.  Dwight,  The  flo- 
ral ornaments  wbien  decked  the  casket  at  the 
Blind  Asylum  were  retained,  and  to  the3e  weie  added 
several  offerings  of  sympathizing  friends. 

The  exercises  commenced  with"  the  final  chorus  from 
Bach's  Jfarsion  music  by  the  choir  of  the  church, after 
which  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  read  portions  of 
the  Scripture. 

EEMARKS  OF  REV.  JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 

It  was  not  my  intention,  mvjdaar  friends,  to  say  any- 
thing at  this  time  of  our  nob'e  brotuer  whose  re  nains 
are  before  us.  It  had  been  arranged  that  those  who 
knew  him  well  and  lov^d  him  much  and  were  most 
capable  of  speaking  concerning  him,  were  to  say 
something  to  you  here  to-day ;  but  it  seems  that  they 
have  been  prevented. 

Mo  one  like  him  was  ever  born  and  brought  up  in 
our  New  England.  He  seemed  more  like  one  caken 
out  of  another  age  and  auothrr  laBd— a  knight  from 
the  Mtdeavel  days,  a  hero  of  chivalry  and  romance 
sent  strangely  among  us  practical  children  of  New 
Eugland.  A  hero,  in  love  with  battle,  who  stood  among 
the  trumpet's  blast,  and  whose  blood  warmed  wherever 
there  was  a  struggle  for  hvuiaa  freedom  or  human 
rights,  who  was,  in  every  effort  made  in  his  time  in 
behii'f  of  the  slave  and  the  oppressed,  ready  to  give 
his  lite  at  any  moment,  and  yet  with  all  this  there 
was  mingled  something  which  seemed  eminently 
to  belong  to  our  own  time  and  our  own  State.  He  had 
the  practical  element  too  which  belongs  to  New 
England  He  had  the  pood  judgment  in  the 
cboioe  of  means  and  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
the  tire'esa  industry  which  caused  his  efforts, 
when  he  had  determined  to  accomplish  Any- 
thing, to  be  sure  to  succeed;  aud  with  that 
all  there  was  the  tender,  loving  heart.  You  know  the 
story  of  Sampson  and  Dis  riddle.  It  seemed  to  app'y' 
to  him  also — "Out  of  tue  strong  came  forth 
sweetness."  Tender  and  true,  brave  and  loving, 
a  hero  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 
Said  I  i  ot  well  that  no  one  like  him  has 
ever  appeared  on  these  shores  ?  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  we  shall,  any  cf  us  or  any  of  our  chudrren,  ever 
see  another  like  him. 

But  one  mure  fact  of  his  life  we  must  speak  of  espe- 
cially here  in  this  house  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Christ.  The  courage  which  in  his  3  outb  defied  dangers 
in  battle,  the  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed, 
which  eounted  not  his  life  dear  then,  and  which  flung 
him  into  the  midst  of  raging  foes,  was  changed  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  to  the  same  devotion  toward  the 
helpless  and  the  forlorn  around  us  here  ra  our  midst. 
If  there  be  anything  eminently  Christian,  it  is  that 
trait  which  causes  the  highest  nature,  the  nabiest 
soul,  the  largest  and  most  refined  culture  to 
dedicate  itself  to  the  service  of  the  lowly 
ard  most  forlorn— those  who  can  make  no 
return,  who  can  only  be  helped,  but  cannot  say 
so  that  tne  world  will  ever  hear  it  what  they  have,  re- 
ceived, and  to  that  this  Christian  Knight  ana  heio  de- 
voted, as  you  know,  untiring  years  of  assiduity. 
of_patierce,  making  a  soul  nnder  the  ribs  of  death, 
brmging  out  of  the  poor  struggling  imprisoned  spirit 
from  which  wisdom  at  one  and  another  entrance  was 
quite  snut  out,  helping  those  to  whom  there  came  no 
vicissitude  of  season,  no  spring,  no  summer,  no  au- 
tumn, no  winter  in  the  outward  world,  no  day  and 
night,  no  face  of  man  or  woman  or  child.  To  them  he 
gave  his  life  as  you  know,  and  in  that  he  was  stepping 
close  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  whom  we  all  call  our 
master,  and  whom  we  30  otten  forget  to  follow. 

Only  so  much  as  this,  it  seemed,  that  some  one 
should  say  to-daj  ;  and  now  I  will  read  to  you  that 
with  which  yen  are  all  familiar,  and  which  onght 
surely  to  be  read  here— those  lines  of  Whit- 
tier  in  which  he  describes  our  Hero.  On 
the  coffin  before  us  there  is  the  helmet  moulded 
from  that  of  Byron  in  his  possession,  but  now  turned 
into  flowers.  As  the  stormy  battle  of  his  youth 
changea  in  his  age  into  the  st-uggle,  tender,  gentle, 
sweet,  affectionate,  with  the  terrible  evils  of  his  fel- 
low creatures  the  iron  blossomed  into  floweis. 

You  will  remember  that  this  poem  commenced  with 
the  complaint  that  there  are  no  Knights  now,  and 
that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone;  to  which  our  poet 
replies  thus: 

Di.  Clnrke  then  read  the  greater  part  of  "Wlii  ttier's 
well  known  poem  entitled  "  Hero,"  after  which  he 
offered  a  prayer. 

A  choir  of  pupils  from  the  Blind  Asylum  sang  the 
hymn,  "Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,"  and  the  services 
closed  with  the  benediction. 

The  remains  were  conveyed  (to  Mount  Auburn. 
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A  memorial  service  in  commemoration  of  the  virtues 
and  public  services  ot  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
was  held  at  tie  Church  of  the  Disciples  yesterday . 
The  coogregation  was  very  large,  many  persons  being 
present  who  are  not  regular  attendants  at  the  church. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D.,  deliv- 
ered a  discourse  upon  "  The  Chivalry  of  To-Day,  as 
illustiated  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased 
philanthropist,"  His  text,  suggested  by  Mrs.  Julia 
"Ward  Howe,  was  from  Epbesians  6:  17.  ''And  take 
the  helmet  of  salvation  and  the.sword  of  the  Spirit," 
emblems  of  which  implements  of  warfare,  wrougtit  in 
flowers,  were  laid  upon  the  casket  containing  the  re- 
mains of  Dr.  Howe.    Dr.  Clarke  spoke  as  follows: 

Among  the  Romans  courage  made  the  essence  of  all 
virtue.  Tne  word  virtus,  or  manliness,  or  courage, 
was  ihe  same  as  our  virive. 

Courage  has  not  alwa.\s  been  considered  a  virtue 
among  Christians.  Not  to  fight,  but  to  submit,  wa<- 
long  supposed  to  be  the  chief  duty  of  a  religious  man. 
The  Christ  Himself  was  supposed  to  be  made  up  of 
•  passive  virtues — patience,  submission,  non-resistance, 
meekness,  humility.  In  all  mediaeval  Dictures  he  was 
represented  as  bowing  down  his  head  like  a  bulrush- 
standing  mute,  like  the  sheep  that  is  sheared.  And, 
through  many  centuries,  the  saint  par  excellence  was 
the  man  who  retired  from  the  world  aud  its  evils  bo 
fast  and  pray,  and  save  his  own  soul,  instead  of  re- 
maining in  the  world  to  fight  with  evils,  to  resist  its 
abuses,  to  meet  falsehoods  in  the  battle  of  honest  ar- 
gument, to  make  war  against  triumphant  and  power- 
ful villainy. 

Not  such  the  view  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  To  him  life 
was  a  long  battle  for  right  against  wrong,  for  freedom 
against  slavery,  for  humanity  against  all  that  would 
harm  it.  "  Put  on  the  whole  armor,  the  panoply  of 
God,"  says  ne.  "Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith." 
"  Take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the 
spirit."  "Stand  fast;  quit  you  like  men;  oe  strong." 
'•Son  Timothy,  war  a  good  warfare."  He  meant 
every  blow  to  tell.  "  I  do  not  fight  as  oue  who  beats 
the  air,"  said  he.  When  be  struck,  he  struck  to  hit. 
But  it  was  a  moral  strife.  He  had  no  hostility  to  men, 
except  when  they  represented  principles.  <'  We 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,"  but  against 
wrong  principles,  against  evil  forces,  against  the  influ- 
ences which  darken  life,  against  triumphant  wicked- 
ness, no  matter  how  highly  placed. 

Nor  was  the  goodness  of  Jesus  merely  or  mainly  pas- 
sive. He  went  forth  from  the  quiet  air  of  his  Nazarene 
home  to  attack  the  ruling  principles  and  ideas  of  his 
time.  The  Pharisees  were  the  rulers  of  the  nation's 
mind,  the  guides  of  public  opinion.  He  denounced  ' 
and  defied  them.  What  was  harder,  he  must  disap- 
point all  the  expectations  of  the  people.  They  hated 
the  Romans,  with  their  soldiers  and  tax  gatherers.  He 
went  to  the  house  of  the  Roman  Centurian  to  heal  his 
child— He  made  a  Roman  tax  gatherer  one  of  His  Apos- 
tles. They  hated  the  Samaritans.  He  made  a  Samari- 
tan the  hero  of  His  loveliest  story.  fhey  were  hunger- 
ing for  a  Messiah  who  ?hould  lead  them  against  the 
Roman  power.  He  told  them  that  His  Kingdom  was 
not  of  this  woild.  All  the  virtues  of  Christ  were  ac- 
tive, not  passive.  His  love  was  active  love,  going 
about  to  do  good,  His  piety  was  practical  piety, re- 
sisting and  opposing  all  formalities,  all  ceremonial 
worship,  and  calling  on  men  to  worship  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  The  life  ot  Jesus  was  one  long  act  of 
heroic  courage. 

If  we  distinguish  between  the  essence  of  courage 
and  its  accidents  we  shall  see  what  an  indispensable 
ingredient  it  is  in  all  goodness.  It  is  the  power  which 
makes  us  ready  to  encounter  difficulty ;  meet  opposi- 
tion ;  go  without  delay  or  hesitation  to  each  duty ;  at- 
tacking every  task  of  life  as  soon  as  it  present?  itself; 
not  shirking  the  work  of  to-day,  or  putting  it  off  till  to- 
morrow; being  ready  to  speak  the  truth  whether  men 
hear  or  forbear;  standing  by  our  convictions,  though 
custom,  authority  and  friendship  are  aJl  on  tue-otner 
side.  This  is  courage;  and  without  it,  goodness  is  a 
sickly  plant;  virtue  a  pale  shadow ;  religion  a  hollow 
dec  Drum,  exercising  no  influence,  and  deserving  none. 

The  distinction  usually  made  is  between  physical 
courage  and  moral  courage.  I  prefer  a  different  classi- 
fication.   I  should  make  three  heads  of  courage,  viz. : 

1.  Personal  courage. 

2.  Moral  courage. 

3.  Christian  courage. 

I  do  not  like  the  phrase  "  physical  courage,"  be- 
cause this  is  often  only  insensinility  to  danger.  In 
this  sense  a  stone  would  have  more  courage  than  a 
brute — a  brute  more  courage  than  a  man — a  coarse  and 
brutal  roa»  more  courage  than  a  man  of  thought  and 
imagination.  But  insensibility,  which  plunges  blinoly 
into  danger,  does  not  deserve  the  name  ol  courage, 
That  alone  is  true  courage  which  sees  the  danger, 
knows  all  the  risk  it  must  run,  and  yet  is  willing  to 
encounter  it.  There  is  no  courage  in  risking  a  peril 
to  wuich  we  are  insensible.  If  a  man  can  truly  gay, 
"  I  never  knew  what  tear  was,"  he  must  <ilso  say,  "  I 
never  knew  what  courage  was."  The  capacity  of 
feeling  fear  is  essential  to  all  true  courage.  To  feel 
fear,  and  rise  atove  fear,  that  is  what  I  understand 
by  courage. 

We  have  just  followed  to  his  gra*e  a  man,  the  like 
of  whom  has  never  been  seen  in  New  Eugland.  In 
him  wereuuited  the  auahtiesof  Sir  Launcelot  a-n-J  the 
good  Samaritan.  He  was  not  a  saint  many  sense  of 
the  word,  but  he  was  almost  better  than  a 
saint— perhaps  nearer  to  Christ  than  most 
saints.       He   had    his    fault?,    no   doubt:    he   was 


prooably  far  from  perfect.  Perhaps  his  strong 
will  sometimes  made  him  despotic,  his  determination 
may  iave  wade  him  intolerant  of  the  tendencies  of 
minds  different  from  his  own.  According  O  the  com- 
mon definition  he  was  not  a  religious  man,  for  he 
made  little  profession,  ar.d  cared  little  for  ceremonial 
worship.  But  according  to <he  definition  of  Jesus  he 
may  be  called  »  citizen  of  Heaven;  "Not  everyone 
that  sattb  unto  we  Lord!  E»ra!  shall  enter  int»  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father  who  is-  m  Heaven.''  But  eyes  if  I  am  able 
to  point  o«it  his  defects  I  should  not  care  to  do  so,  for 
to  look  at  faalts  seldom  does  us- good.  What  does  us 
the  most  good  is  to  see  the  noble  qnalitiesot  others, 
for  this  litt-^  us  toward  a  better  life. 

Dr.  Howe,  then,  as  1  judge,  possessed  i»  »  high  de- 
gree all  the  three  kinds  of  courage  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  I  will  illustrate  them  all  by  the  story  of 
his  life. 

Personal  courage  loves  danger  foe'  dan- 
ger's pake — nc*;  because  it  is  fnsensible  to  it, 
bat  because  it  enjoys-  its  eraitement  and 
stimulus.  WhaS  a  strange  attraction  haver  war 
aud  the  ranult  of  batlle  toe  many  men  I  This  corrage 
o I  the  battle-field  is  shared-  with  man  by  his  faithful 
comoanioa,  the  horse,  who-  rushes  with-  joy  into  the 
thicJt  of  toss  fray,  neofrom  insensibility  to  danger :- for 
he  is  a  timid  and  imaginative  creature,  btrt  he  is  lifted, 
like  naau^ahove  all  tsar,  by  the  strange  fascination  of 
the  battle-field.  Two- thousand  years  ago  ttiis  had  been 
noticed  by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  who  said  of 
the  horse:  "  He  saith  among  the  tiumpetn-  Ha!  II;  ! 
and  snielletb  the  battle  afar  off." 

Dr.  H«we.  wt-this  respect,  was  like  one  of  the  Knights- 
ti  the  Rsuud  Table.  When  be  went  10  Greece  to  figbfc 
by  the  side  of  Byron — when  he  risked  his  liie  and  lib- 
erty to  help  the  Poles  in  their  insurrection — when  he 
steod  bv  .Lafayette  in  the  streets  ct  Paris  in  the  strug- 

fle  of  1830— there  was  mingled  with  hip  sympathy  for 
iinoan  freedom  something  also  of  the  "gnadium 
certaminis" — the  delightful  excitement  ot  peril.-  But 
aisa  there  was  the  conviction  tha*  there  was  a- princi- 
ple at  stake,  and  that  this-  was  the  eternal  conflict  for 
the  rights  of  man;:  and  so  the  personal  courage  of  the 
Knight  was  joined  with  the  moral  courage  of  the  hero. 
He  was  ready  to  dit,  but  only  in  a  good  cause — "non 
iucieeoro  pulvere  Sbrdidura." 

This  marks  the  difference  between  personal  courage 
and  moral  courage.  Personal  couroge  gives  the  joy 
;  of  conflict;  moral  courage  adds  to  this  a  deeper  joy — 
the  satisfaction;- of  fighting. f^r  truth,  justice,  freedom, 
!  humanity.  It  also  enlarges  the  sphere  of  the  battle, S 
lifting  it  to  the  vast  field  where  principles  of  tenth  and 
falsehood  contend  in  the  grand  struggle  of  season  with 
reason.  And  so,,  when  |the  anti-slavery  controversy 
began  in  this-  country,  it  was  easy  to  see  where  Dr. 
Howe  would  >»c..  With  his  friends,  John  G-.Palirey, 
Horace  Mason,.  Charles  Sumner.  Theodore  Parker, 
John  A.  Andrew,  frank  Bird  ancv  others  like  them, 
his  heart,  voice,  pen,  purse,  hand  were  always  giveu 
to  the  cause  of  tne  slave.  How  much  he  did  in  th*t 
cause  few  can  tell,,  for  he  was  a  man  who  never  spoke 
of  his  own  past  efforts  02  achievements.  But  it  was  al- 
ways well  understood  that  if  any  help  was.needed  in 
toat  cause,  Dr.  Howe  could  be  relied  upon.  1 
only  saw  Captain  John.  Brown  twice  —  once  ia 
Carles  Sumner's  room,  in  Hancock  street.  Tba 
other  time  it  happened  thus:  I  met  Dr.  Howe  in 
the  street  one  day;  and  he  said,."  Capt.  John  Brown — 
Ossawottam&e  Brown — is  in  ms  office.  Q5e  has  a  plan 
iu  view,  and,  if  you  would  like  to  help  him,  he  will 
tell  you  something  about  it."  I  went  to  the  office, 
and  capt.  Brown  was  there  alone.  He  described  to 
me  what  he  had  done  in  Missouri  carrying  away  slaves 
trom  the  frontier  through  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and 
said,  "1  intend  doing  the  same  thimi,.  on  a  larger 
seale,  elsewhere— -hut  where*  and  how,  I  keep  to  my- 
self. My  idea  is  to  destroy  the  value  of  slave-property 
along  the  border,  and  so  drive  slavery  Soutb.''  It 
Jobn  Brown,  or  any  one  else,,  had  a  blow  to  strite  for 
humanity,  he  knew  that  ho  aadanaiiy  always  ready 
in  Dr,  Howe. 

But  there  is  a  third  kind  of  coorace,  which  carries 
the  soul  up  still  hieher.  I  call  it  Christian  ceurage, 
because  Jesus  Christ  possessed  it  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. It  is  the  courage  which  enables  a  man  to  attempt 
the  cure  of  the  worst  forms  of  human  suffering  and 
sin,  believing  that  he  caa  overcome  them.  Jesus  Christ 
made  himself  the  physician  to  cure  the  worst  diseases, 
of  the  race.  He  had  the  couraee  to  attack  all  eviU 
believing  that  he  could  put  under  las  teet  an  enemies.. 
Social  Science,  as  popularly  taught  now,  teaches. 
"  The  Survival  of  the  Fittest..'*  Its  theory  is  that  the 
law  of  progress  consists  in  the:  death  of  the  weak  and 
sickly  and  the  survival  of  the  healthy  anct  strong.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  tha  best  thing  that  ean  happen  is 
for  all  the  feeble  in  mind  and  body  to  die  as  soon:  as 
possible  and  only  the  best  endowed  natnres  to  remain 
to  continue  their  race.  Tne-  logic  of  this  system  would 
seem  to  be  that  any  one  who  provides-  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  asylums  for  the  insane,  house*  of  reformation 
for  the  vicious,. is  really  an.  enemy  to  hum au  progress 
by  keeping  in  existence  those  who  had  better  be  out  of 
the  way. 

The  Christian  theory  takes  an  exactly  opposite  view. 
It  eays,  '•  If  one  member  suffer  all  suffer."  It  regards 
the  human  race  as  one  body » and  declares  that  the 
body  can  only  bo  in  health  when  eveiy  part  is  iu 
health.  In  its  large  philosophy  it  indeed  encourages 
every  attempt  at  making  the  good  better,  the  wise 
wiser,  the  healthy  more  healthy,  hut  its  own  special 
work  is  to  raise  the  fallen,  heal  the  diseased,  help  the 
weak,  teach  the  ignorani.  This  was  the  sign  ihat 
Jesus  eave  to  those  vho  wished  to  know  if  ho  were 
the  Messiah— tiiat  the  blind  received  their  sight,  that 
the  lame  walked,  that  the  lepers  were  cleansed,  that 
the  aeaf  heard,  the  d&tcub  spake,  the  dead  ^rere  raised 
up,  auu  tnat  good  neiss  haa  come  for  tne  poor. 

To  attempt  this  kind  of  work  requires  the  highest 
kin-J  of  courage  of  all.  And  this  is  the  kind  of  work 
to  which  Dr.  Howe  devoted  thu  last  fortv  years  of  his 
life,  herein  Boston.  He  made  himself,  with  ail  hi^ 
high  gifts,  hii  rare  accomplishments,  his  knightly 
courage — the  servant  of  the  olind,  of  the  idiots,  the 
slaves,  of  the  most  friendless  ana  the  most  forlorn. 
And  I  cannot  but  think  that  snoit  a  life  and  such 
labors  must  do  more  to  carrv  humanity  forward  than 
efforts  exerted  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  There  is 
an  inspiration  about  such  generosity  as  ttiis  which 
kindles  a  similar  enthusiasm,  and  adds  to  the  motive 
power  of  mankind.  The  real  progress  of  man  consists 
7n  qirinfl  him  more  sool;naa   how  many  souls  have 
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been  quickened  bj  the  work  of  onr  dead  hero,  who 
can  tell? 

One  instance  1  happened  to  hear  of,  Indirectly, 
from  a  "Western  gentleman  -whom  I  once  met. 
He  told  me  that  a  young  woman,  one 
nt  Dr,  Howe's  teachers  in  the  school  for  the 
teeble  minded,  went  out  to  Ohio  and  took  charge  ot  q, 
similar  school  just  established  in  the  capital  of  that 
State.  Het  salary,  paid  by  the  State,  was  only  $300, 
but  she  refused  the  offer  of  twice  that  sum  to  go  and 
teach  a  private  school  In  Kentucky,  saying  '•  that  they 
could  find  others  easily  to  ero  there,  but  she  was  afraid 
no  one  else  would  come  to  take  care  of  her  idiots.'' 
When  this  conduct  of  hers  came  to  be  known,  mem- 
beis  of  the  Legislature,  before  indifferent  to  the 
school,  became  interested  in  it,  and  one  of  them,  a 
reckless  fellow,  who  had  been  converted  from  utter 
infidelity  to  some  faith  in  God  by  reading  one  of 
Theodoie  Parker's  books,  led  the  way  in  securing  a 
good  appropriation  for  the  school.  *  So  these  two 
frituds,  Dr.  Howe  and  Theodore  Parker,  reached 
hands  to  each  otoer  in  Ohio,  and,  ignorant  of  it  them 
selves,  kindled  a  flame  of  generous  faith  in  God  and 
man  in  that  regioD, 

"  How  far  that  little  candle  sends  its  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  this  naughty  world." 

In  this  church  on  Thursday  was  La'.ira  Bridgman, 
mourning  him  who  had  come  to  her  when  sue,  poor 
child,  was  shut  into  that  dismal  prison  of  fourfold 
durKness  to  bring  her  into  the  light  of  knowledge. 
There  she  sat,  with  wisdom  at  four  entrances  quite 
shut  out — eyes,  ears,  taste,  smell,  speech,  all  para- 
lyzed. What  courage  it  required  to  attack  such  a 
proDlem!  What  faith,  what  hope,  what  confidence  in 
the  powers  of  the  soul  ready  to  co-opirate  with  his 
efforts — what  patience,  what  ingenuity,  what  untiring 
industry!  Tell  me,  wise  man  of  this  world!  learned 
Doctor  of  Social  Science!  what  was  the  use  of  it  all? 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  expend  the  same 
time  and  toil  on  some  beaUhy  soul  in  a  healthy  body, 
giving  a  grand  education  to  a  perfectly  developed 
genius?  Leave  out  the  principle  of  Christianity, 
which  makes  one  brotherhood  of  lis  all,  and  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  squander  this  high  art  on  such  poor 
material.  But  no!  it  was  an  immortal  soul,  sitting  in 
that  shadow  ot  d<»ath,  and  when  he  lifted  her  up,  and 
showed  to  her  a  little  of  the  wonder  and  beaaty  of 
Goo's  world,  and  gave  her  language,  and  brought  her 
into  communion  with  her  race,  he  had  doue  enough 
to  make  his  life  noble. 

Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  "American  Notes."  quotes 
largely  from  Dr.  Howe's  account  of  this  case,  and 
says: 

"  Well  may  this  gentlerran  call  that  a  delightful  mo- 
ment, in  which  some  distant  promise  of  her  present 
state  fir3t  gleamed  upon  the  darkened  mind  of  Laura 
Bridgtuan.  Throughout  his  life  the  recollection  ot 
thai  moment  will  be  to  him  a  source  of  pure,  unfailing 
happiness;  nor  will  it  shine  less  brightly  on  the  even- 
ing of  his  days  of  noble  usefulness." 

"  ¥e,  who  nave  eyes  ana  see  not,  ears  and  hsar  not; 
ve,  «hoare  as  the  hypocrites  of  sad  countenance;; 
learn  healthy  cheerfulness  and  mild  contentment  from 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.  Self-elected  saints 
with  gloomy  brows,  thi3  sightless,  earlees,  voiceless 
child  may  teach  you  lessor  you  will  do  well  to  follow. 
Let  that  poor  hand  of  hers  lie  gently  on  your  hearts; 
for  there  may  oe  something  in  its  beating  akin  to  that 
of  the  great  Master." 

1  have  been  favored  with  .an  account  of  the  last  visit 
made  by  Dr.  Howe,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  the  pupils  of 
the  School  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  from  wbicb  I  make 
these  extracts.  The  teacher  of  the  Female  Depart- 
ment thus  writes: 

"  At  his  last  visit  to  the  school,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
about  four  weeks  ago,  the  Doctor  seemed  more  genial 
and  interested  than  I  had  seen  him  before.  As  he  en- 
teied  the  school-room  his  face  was  radiant  with  smiles. 
The  girls  were  singing  a  Sunday  school  song,  and  had 
commenced  the  chorus,  "  Hallelujah!  thine  the  glory! 
Revive  us  again!"  Surprised  at  bis  sudden  appear- 
ance, I  was  about  to  rise  and  welcome  him,  but  be  mo- 
tioned lue  to  continue  playing,  and  he  joined  his  voice 
with  those  of  the  children,  beating  time  with  his  up- 
lifted band  until  the  close  of  the  strain.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  children,  he  spoke  these  words  in  a  pleasant 
buc  pathetic  voice:  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  all  looking 
so  well  and  happy;  I  hope  you  will  be  good  children. 
Learn  all  you  can.'  Then  raising  his  right  hand  and 
waving  it  toward  them  and  over  them  he  said  :  '  Good 
bye.  bod  bless  you.  Goodbye.'  These  were  bis  last 
words  to  the  school.' ' 

The  teacher  adds,  "  The  scene  was  strangely  signifi- 
cant and  touching.  The  intense  earnestness  of  his 
manner;  the  moment  of  entrance  as  the  children  were 
singing  ihe  appeal  "  Revive  us  again  ";  his  ioining  in 
the  singing;  his  final  benediction;  all  seemed  prophet- 
ic—and we  felt  that  this  was  hi3  last  visit  to  the 
school." 

Trie  teacher  of  the  boys  says:  "  He  came  in  so 
quietly  that  I  wa«  not  aware  of  his  presence  till  he 
stood  among  us.  Then,  arter  his  usuai  kind  woid  to 
myselt,  came  that  tone  ot  voice  and  expression  of  eve 
we  have  all  learned  to  know  so  well,  with  which  he 
said,  'Are  you  good  children?'  I  told  him  we  all 
missed  him  very  much ;  and  his  lips  quivered  as  he 
saio  soitlv,  as  it  to  himself,  '  Poor  children,  it  is  little 
I  can  do  for  you.'  Then,  going  suddenly  amongst 
tbtui,  he  patted  the  heads  aLd  cheeics  of  the  little 
ones,  ana  stretched  out  his  hand  over  them,  as  a  bene- 
diction, feebly  uttering  the  words,  •'  Be  good,  children, 
be  good.' 

This  was  our  last  remembrance  of  Dr.  Howe. 
The  cHldren  were  silent;  but  in  that  deep  hush 
there  came  an  awe,  as  though  thev  ba<*  looked  upon 
the  face  of  the  dead.  We  realized  that  this  was  nU 
final  larewell.  It  was  very  sad  and  solemn,  but  very 
sweet.  There  can  be  no  monumeu  t  raised  to  his  mein- 
oi y  more  lasting  than  will  be  his  remembrance  in  the 
hearts  of  these  children." 

It  was  a  great  instance  of  courage,  of  chivalric  cour- 
age, to  go  from  Massachusetts  in  his  youth  to  join  iu 
the  terrible  fight  for  Greece  against  the  Turkish  bar- 
barians—when the  mountains  looked  on  Marathon 
and  Marathon  looked  on  the  sea.  Surrounded  by 
memories  of  old  heroic  days,  ami!  classic  scenes,  un- 
det  the  shadow  of  Parnassus,  amid  the  hum  of  Hv- 
blean  bees,  tnis  young  medical  student  from  Boston 
threw  his  arm  and  life  into  the  arena.  It  was  noble 
to  go  and  carry  help  to  tbe  starving  Poles  in  their  des- 
peiate  struscle against  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia. 


The  same  "spirit  led  him.  in  after  days,  to  go 
again,  to  carry  help  to  the  Isle  ot  Crete, 
8nd  to  take  part  in  the  attempt  to  lift  the  people  of  St. 
Domingo  to  better  fortunes.  But  was  the  courage 
lessor  was  it  greater,  which  devoted  itself  to  the 
rescue  of  the  soul  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Oliver  Cas- 
well—wbich  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  tbe  mind  of 
the  poor  idiots  to  seek  to  give  them  light,  and  which 
led  the  blind  by  a  way  they  knew  not  into  intelligence 
and  a  happy  future?  To  me  it  seems  that  his  last 
work  was  far  greater  thin  his  first,  and  tint  the  chiv- 
alry of  bis  vouth  was  crowned  by  the  diviner  and  more 
gallant  endeavois  and  successes  of  his  manhood  and 
aCTe. 

"  Would'st  know  him  now  ?    Behold  him 

The  Cadmus  of  the  blind, 
Giving  the  dumb  lip  language, 

The  idiot  clay  a  mind. 
Walking  his  round  of  duty 

Serenely,  day  b7  day, 
With  the  strong  man's  hand  of  labor, 

And  childhood's  heart  of  play." 
So  active,  eneigetic,  industrious  was  this  man,  that 
he  made  a  part  in  all  the  best  activities  of  his  time. 
Associated  with  Lafayette  and  Lamartme  in  European 
republicanism,  with  Florence  Nigbtioeale  iu  care  for 
the  sick,  with  Charles  Sumner  in  the  reform  of  pris- 
ons, with  Horace  Mann  in  education,  with  John  An- 
drew in  the  war,  with  Dr.  Cabot  in  helping  Kansas, 
with  Henry  Wilson  in  organizing  the  Free  Soil  party, 
with  John  Brown  in  hostility  to  slavery,  with  Dr.  Bel- 
lows in  the  sanitary  commission,  with  McKaye  for 
the  freedmen;  still,  wben  seventy  years  old,  he  went 
to  St.  DomlDgo  as  a  commissioner  to  examine  the 
condition  of  that  island  and  the  expediency  of  an- 
nexing the  republic  to  the  United  States.  There,  for 
three  months,  he  enduied  fatigues  which  would  have 
exhausted  younger  men,  and  nothing  could  exceed  his 
energy  and  judgment  in  his  extensive  tours  to  obtain 
information. 

The  lesson  of  this  life  is  for  us  all.  It  is  not  given  to 
all  of  us  to  tight  for  Greece,  oi  Poland,  or  France;  to 
help  Crete  or  Sc.  Domineo ;  to  originate  and  carry  on 
the  education  of  tne  blind,  or  that  of  the  idiots;  or  to 
be  the  inspiration  of  a  sleeping  soul,  awakening  it  to 
life  and  light. 

But  the  spirit  in  which  he  lived  we  all  can  have. 
We  also  can  do  with  our  might  whatever  we  find  to  do. 
We  can  find  our  Greece  close  by,  wherever  any  man, 
or  woman,  or  child,  or  lower  animal,  is  oppressed  by 
superior  force.  Near  to  each  of  us  are  those  who  need 
our  aid,  as  Laura  Bridgman  needed  his,  and  whom  we 
can  help,  by  opening  the  b'ind  eyes,  and  leading  the 
cantive  soul  out  of  its  prison  house.  We  may  not  have 
that  lion  mood,  that  iron  will,  that  fearless  blood,  that 
intense  eye,  that  unmeasured  power,  but  we  also  may 
be  brethren  and  sisteis  ot  this  fellowship  of  the  brave 
and  tnie.  if  we  do,  in  our  way,  what  he  did  in  his= 
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MASSACHUSETTS  LEGISLATURE. 


Boston,  Thursday,  Jan.  20,  1876.     J 
SENATE.  I 

The  Senate  uutat  2  o'clock,  and  the  chaplain  of£?fe<i 
prayer. 

An  order  was  adopted  providing  for  the  printing  of 
300  extra  copies  of  the  repert  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

Mr.  Palmer  of  Nortolk  resigned  his  position  as  a 
member  ot  the  Committee  on  Claims,  and  Mr.  Ayres 
of  Worcester  was  appointed  to  fid  the  vacancy. 

The  following  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  were  submitted  by  the  jointspecial  committee 
on  tbe  subject,  through  Mr.  Bowman  of  Middlesex: 

Resolved,  That  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  ever 
mindful  of  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  the  claims  of  the  un- 
fortunate among  its  people,  recalls  with  gratitude  the  con- 
stant and  efficacious  service  devoted  by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
G.Howe  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the 
feeble-minded  children  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  discipline  of  prisons  and  reform  schools,  to 
the  better  care  of  the  Insane,  the  prevention  of  pauperism, 
ana  in  general  to  the  public  charities  of  Massachusetts,  with 
which  he  has  been  for  a  whole  generation  officially  con- 
nected. 

Resolved,  That  especial  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  that 
grana  achievement  of  science  ami  pattern  haneficsnee,  xh? 
education  by  Dr. Howe  of  deaf,  d.imb  ani  blind  children  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  restore  them  to  that  communication 
with  their  friends  and  witn  the  world  which  others  enjoy, 
bnt  from  which  they  seemed  wholly  debarred  until  nis 
genius  aim  benevolence  found  f«r  them  the  key  of  language, 
accustomed  it  to  their  hands,  and  thus  gave  them  freedom 
Instead  of  bondage,  and  light  for  darkness. 

Resolved.  That  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  always  de- 
sirous of  liberly  for  themselves  and  for  others,  proudly 
cherish  the  recollection  of  that  gallant  spirit  which  led  Dr. 
Howe  m  vouth,  in  mature  manhood  and  in  advancing  age  to 
rank  himself,  with  many  or  with  few,  anions  the  champions 
of  oppressed  racos  and  emancipated  nationalities,  emulating 
in  this  the  deeds  of  his  couriti-ymen  in  the  American  revolu- 
tion and  the  noble  career  of  hLs  friend  and  the  friend  ot 
mankind— the  Illustrious  .Lafayette. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  for- 
warded to  them. 

Messrs.  Bowman  of  Middlesex  and  lojrttxaof  Es 
sex  made  eulogistic  addresses,  which  were  exceedingly 
eloquett,  and  the  resolves  were  unanimously  adopted. 

President  Loking  spoke  as  follows* 

SPEFCn  OF   PRESIDENT   I.&WJJC . 

Mr,  President:  The  tribute  of  respect  which  we, 
who  occupy  the  seats  iu  this  Senate  chamber,  would 
pay  to  the  memory  ot  one  of  the  mosi  remarkable 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  in  our  day,  Is  signifi- 
cant and  instructive  It  is  not  usual  to  bestow  rui- 
mark  ot  consideration  upon  those  who  have  not  been 
conspicuous  in  that  service  which  creates  and  regu- 
lates tte  affairs  ot  State;  uor  is  it  customary  to  give 
an  expression  of  pubMc  sorrow  iu  this  form,  except 
for  a  loss  wuich  falls  immediately  upon  the  ranks  of 
these  who  are  engaged  iu  high  official  duty.  Hut 
there  is  a  service  without  which  the  State  is  a  failure, 
a  performance  of  duty  without  which  society  becoin.'s 


a  mockery  ;  ami  it  is  especially  appropriate  ihat  the 
SPivantsof  asocial  and  civil  organization  like  ours 
should  at  nil  times  be  mindful  of  those  characteristics, 
which  are  more  enduring  than,  a  people's  institutions, 
and  nidr*  effective  than  its  laws. 

There  is  a  leadership  higher  than  that  secured  by 
official  position — an  influence  broader  and  more  pow- 
erful toan  that  which  belongs  to  the  mere  exercise  of 
civil  authority.  The  moral  tone  which  will  assert  it- 
self, the  philanthropic  desire  which  will  be  heard,  the 
humane  thought  which  will  find  utterance,  the  gener- 
ous design  v>  hieh  will  apoeal  for  aid  and  support,  until 
law-eivers  listen,  and  the  statute  bojk  becomes  a  re- 
cord of  morality,  and  philanthropy,  and  humanity, 
and  high  purpose— these  qualities  it  is  which  guide  a 
State  on  to  its  greatness,  and  give  it  a  brilliant  career, 
even  though  they  stand  atar  off,  ana  only  point  the 
way. 

It  may  be  a  high  honor  and  a  useful  service  to  carry 
the  thoughts  of  the  vrise  and  the  impulses  of  the 
humane  into  the  councils  of  tbe  State;  but  how  honor- 
able and  useful  is  that  service  which  fills  the  popular 
mind  and  heart  with  wisdom  and  humanity,  and  ele- 
vates the  statute  book  by  elevating  the  ma°s  frem 
whom  the  legislators  spring.  There  is  for  us  now  a 
Vonsr  roll  of  distinguished  public  servants,  and  a  ceo- 
tury  of  great  public  service,  ot  which  this  Common- 
wealth has  a  right  to  be  proud.  But  standing  around 
these  public  servants,  and  watching  this  public  service, 
I  see  an  anxious  and  aspiring  and  determined  crowd, 
whose  voice  has  not  jet  failed  to  be  heard  within  these 
wails,  and  whose  faith  and  aspiration  have  made 
Massachusetts  what  she  is  'Iheie  may  have  been 
hours  when  she  fainted  by  the  way;  but  her  renown 
has  been  won  by  tne  inspiring  force  of  those  who  be- 
lieved the  highest  duty  of  a  State  to  be  to  enlighten 
tbe  ignorant,  and  strength"!]  the  feeble,  and  protect 
the  unfortunate,  and  lift  up  the  down-trodden  and  the 
oppressed,  and  to  so  lay  her  foundations  that  the  best 
faculties  of  man  may  grow  and  flourish  and  prevail. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  people  here  create  their 
ru'ers;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  rulers  represent  the 
people.  And  so,  as  we  recall  the  lives  of  those3  who 
stand  out  on  ihe  pages  of  our  history,  we  <>re  reminded 
of  that  faithful  guard  which  stood  •< round  them,  of  the 
wise  counselers  who  directed  them,  of  the  inconspicu- 
ous encouragement  widen  they  received  in  their  hard 
arid  trying  career  from  the  brave  and  tne  faithful, 
whose  touch  was  an  inspiration,  and  whos3  whisper 
was  an  eloquent  ana  moving  appeal.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  the  heroic  associations  which  strengthened  the 
bands  of  Samuel  Adams,  <»s  he  pursued  that  great 
career  which  gave  Massachusetts  her  early  power"  and 
renown  a  huidfed  years  ago. 

I  need  not  count  to  you  who  knew  them  so  well  the 
earnest  band  of  daily  companions  who  found  iu  John 
A.  Andrew  a  leader  capable  ot  carrying  their  high 
purposes  into  public  life,  and  who  impressed  upon  his 
receptive  mind  that  sense  of  duty  which  enabled  him, 
the  Samuel  Adams  of  onr  own  dav.  to  round  out  our 
first  century  worthily  and  well.  Itis  to  this  inspiring 
and  vital  force  of  the  irtate  that  we  do  hocor  when  we 
offer  our  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  led  us  on 
in  our  highest  work  of  charity  and  philanthropy, 
yvhose  good  influence  bus  been  felt  here  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  whose  example  was  always  an  inspira- 
tion, the  touch  of  whose  wand  opened  the  hearts  of 
his  leilow-iuen  to  the  largest  charities,  the  warmth  of 
whese  sympathy  encourged  the  most  heroic  endeavor, 
whose  designs  led  the  "legislature  of  Massachusetts 
into  some  ot  its  noblest  enactments  and  whose  chival- 
ry warned  the  great  War  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
to  some  of  bis  grandest  purposes  and  achievements. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Howe,  useful  as  it  was  to  the  State 
in  which  he  Was  born,  and  encouraging  and- elevating 
to  the  human  race,  was  marked  by  a  degree  of  modes- 
♦y  aud  self-sacrifice  seldsm  found  among  those  who  by 
conspicuous  service  have  attracted  public  attention. 
Tjiat  he  had  ambition  no  one  can  doubt — but  it  was 
that  ambition  which  can  only  be  gratified  by  a  faithful 
discharge  ot  important  duty.  He  never  considered  the 
accidental  support  of  official  distinction  and  power 
necessary  for  the  acconplishment  of  his  ends.  Confi- 
dent of  the  justice  and  Importance  of  the  cause  in 
winch  he  was  engaged,  he  felt  that  lhose  who  occupied 
the  hieh  places  in  the  Suite,  whose  culture  and  pros- 
perity he  had  at  heart,  were  bound  to  obey  his  behests 
And  thev  were.  "This  was  station  enough  for  him. 

A  chivalrous  devotiou  to  the  cause  of  humanity  led 
him  through  his  life  of  remarkable  adventure  *  and 
great  accomplishment,  compelling  those  in  nigh  places 
to  recognize  his  nowei,  and  fibing  the  lowly  with 
faith  in  nis  capacity.  He  was  content  to  be  a  soldier 
in  the  armies  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  relying  on  his 
enthusiastic  love  of  freedom  to  give  force  to  the  coun- 
sel and  encouragement  which  he  poured  into  the  ears 
ot  the  captains  and  leaders  in  that  heroic  struggle. 
Representing  in  its  highest  form  the  citizenship  of  a 
free  Republic,  he  was  found  equal  to  ineniriog  his 
comrades  in  arms,  to  ascending  the  hights  of  aspira- 
tion wth  Byron,  to  standii-s  by  the  side  of  Latayette 
in  Parte,  to  feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked 
in  Poland,  without  higner  title  than  that  of  America:; 
Citizen.  In  all  this  be  sustained  himself  by  a  courage 
which  In  smader  service  might  be  counted  impetuous 
audacity,  and  by  a  ceaseless  activity  which  might  pa=s 
In  another  sphere  for  a  nitre  restless  impulse. 

But  over  all  this  bravery  and  vigor  there  were  spread 
the  Christian  attributes  of  charity  and  humanity, 
which  subdued  all  lower  passions  aud  entitled  him  to 
a  place  among  the  great  benefactors  of  man.  It  is  easy 
ro  rise  to  a  spiritual  elevation  which  is  the  courage 
born  of  a  great  cause  and  roused  by  a  great  crisis;  but 
it  is  a  human  and  Christian  chivalry  alone  which  sup- 
poits  him  wh*  would  oind  up  the  broKen  heart,  aud 
gire  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame,  and  whose 
taith  and  zeal  are  sustained  by  the  thought  that  the 
p»or  and  the  lowly  are  Mio  beaven-seut  messengers  of 
Christian  love  and  philanthropy  to  the  great  brother- 
hoodof  man.  In  obedience  to  this  sentiment,  Dr. 
Howe  gave  neither  sleep  to  his  ejes  nor  slumber  to 
his  eyelios. 

Leaving  those  things  which  were  behind,  he  pressed 
forward  to  those  which  were  before.  His  youth  was 
perennial.  At  seventy  \  ears  of  age  he  was  aycyiug 
man  still,  lull  of  a  love  of  adventure  and  enterprise, 
ready  at  all  times  to  carry-  the  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try into  all  Dat'ous  sitting  in  durKness,  that  they  might 
see  a  great  light.  The  ar-ior  of  his  friendship,  time 
never  cooled;  his  sympathy  with  human  progress, aud 
elevation  aurt  eiiuu.  ipation,  no  circuuastauces,  ro 
associations  ever  quencned  or  sub  lied  To  the  hour 
wben  the  infirmities  of  years  entirely  overcame  him. 


y 


almost  to  the  very  Hour  of  his  death,  he  was  constantly 
watching  and  waitincr  for  a  new  opportunity. 

Hetel's  us  in  Ips  His'ory  of  the  Greek  devolution, 
that  when  Karraiskakia  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Athens,  and  was  complimented  by  Lord  Coch- 
rane on  bis  past  career,  the  dying  chief  waved  his 
hand  with  an  impatient  air  to  cut  him  short,  and 
said:  "  What  I  have  done  I  have  done:  what  nas'hap- 
pened  ha^  happened;  now  for  the  future."  And  so  it 
was  with  him.  From  Greece  to-  Poland,  from  Poland 
to  France,  from  France  to  our  own  great  war  of  free- 
dom, he  carried  nis  uncouqiierable  spirit,  and  pre33ed 
in  each  succeeding  event  bis  own  high  purpose. 

Accepting  at  once  the  suggestion  that  he  might  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  ne  set  forth  on  his  great  care  r 
and  found  no  re^t  tin  til  he  bad  made  man  superior  to 
nis  quenched  and  slumbering  faculties;  had  poured 
light  and  lite  and  joy  into  the  alknce  and  darkness  of 
that  human  cell  w'nch  nad  been  closed  and  sealed,  by 
the  haiid  of  God,  and  had  led  the  feeble-minded  along 
tbp  radiant  paths  of  Knowledge,  Keen  to  discover  the 
slumbering  faculties  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  he 
pointed  out  tu  Florence  Nightingale,  amidst  the 
bowers  of  her  luxurious  garden,  tne  noble  career 
which  had  just  dawned  upon  her  generous  heart,  and 
he  led  Laura  Brideman  fiom  her  mountain  sol'tude, 
to  reveal  to  her  imprisoned  soul  the  joys  and  hopes 
fTO|d  aspirations  of  life. 

As  he  studied  the  philosophical  thought  and  the  so- 
cial and  civil  organization  of  that  laud  to  whose  free- 
dom his  early  life  was  devoted,  he  learued  from  Plato 
that  the  only  true  remedy  for  immau  disease  and  de- 
formity is  death,  and  from  Lyctirgus  that  for  the  ben- 
efit of  tre  state  fce  feeble  and  unfortunate  should  be 
destroyed  in  their  infancy.  But  when  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  mountains  which  l^ok  o".  Marathon!  and 
turned  his  eye  for  the  last  time  upon  Thermopylae, 
and  left  the'home  of  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  for- 
ever, he  also  turned  nis  back  upon  the  inhuman  doc- 
trines ;v.hich.  lay  at  the  foundation  of  their  state  and 
society,  and  carried  into  the  practical  service  of  life 
the  blessed  charities  of  that  religion  which  teaches  us 
that  devotion  to  suffering  humanity  is  the  first  great 
duty  of  man. 

Fortunate  in  many  of  the  circumstances  of  life,  in 
its  associations,  in  its  cultivated  friendships,  in  it? 
achievements,  lie  was  especially  fortunate  in  thi->,  thai 
he  laid  down  in  the  beginning  the  great  law  wMch 
guided  him  to  the  close  Hhs  old  aare  was  indeed  the 
maturity  of  bis  youth.  And  as  the  young  men  and  the 
old  men  of  onr  land  ponder  on  hi?  life  they  may  lenrn 
tie  value  of  eonsiant  devotion  to  the  best  impulses, 
and  the  glory  which  gathers  around  the  head  of  him 
whose  career  is  one  unclouded  d:<y  of  charity  and  he- 
uoism  and  self-sacrifice. 

Massachusetts    has   been    called,  in  these  waning 
yearsof  the  first  century  of  cur  nationa1  existence,  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  many  cf  her  strong  and  illustrious 
sons,  native  »nd  adopted,  until  her  soil  h.n  Decora e 
truly  sacred  from  the  holy  treasure  wh'ca.  has  been 
committjd  to  its  keeping — of  Andrew,  the   prophet 
ot    an    earnest  and  devoted  people — of  Agassiz,    the 
imperial  monarch  >n  the  realm  of  science — of  Sum- 
ner, the  majestic   advocate  <$2  human   freedom  as  the 
foundation  of  human  law — of  Wilson,  the  Tribune  of 
the  American  people  from  North  to  South,  from  East 
j  to  West,  in  alt  their  social  and  civil  equality;  but  she 
fas  enrolled   on    her  banners  no  brighter  name  than 
that  of  Samuel  Grialey  Howe,  who  gave  inspiration  to 
I  the  propin-t,  and  walked  the  pntnsof  soience  with  the 
I  great  explorer,  and  whispered  the  loftiest  thouiat  into 
:  the  ear  of  the  advocate,  and  taught  th*  Tribune  that 
his  ci  osen   people  might   be  found  in  the  humblest 
walks  of  life,    And  so  shall  he  reoeive  his  reward. 


Boston  JhroraaU 

TUESDAY  EVENING.  JAN.  25.  1876. 


MASSACHUSETTS  LEGISLATURE. 


THE  LATE  DR.  SAMUEL  G.   HOWE, 

The  resolutions  concerning  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe  came  from  the  Senate,  and  after  eulogistic  ad- 
diesses  by  Messrs.  Kellogg  ot  Pittsfield  and  Gaie.au  of 
Boston  they  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Kellogg  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker — I  know  the  House  will  be  glad  to  pause 
and  linger  a  moment  longer  around  the  grave  of  the 
man  that  the  reso'utions  commemorate."  Providence 
is  fast  familiarizing  us  in  tnese  days  with  the  sad 
office  of  mourners  for  the  loss  of  men  who  have  ren- 
dered the  American  people  great  and  conspicuous  ser- 
vice in  the  forum,  the  Senate  and  on  the  battle-field. 
But  we  rarely  mourn  a  man  wh©  served  a  constituency 
as  wide  as  the  world.  Tne  champions  of  human  free- 
dom, who  teach  from  the  closet  and  nublic  assembly, 
pass  away,  and  the  land  is  illled  with  lamentation; 
but  when  before  have  we  buried  one  who 
was  stirred  by  the  sound  of  freedom's  battle  as 
with  a  trumpef ;  whose  sword  and  shield  were  always 
close  at  hand  and  who  e  wings  were  ever  plumed  tor 
flight,  in  any  direction  and  to  any  distance  that  he 
might  be  summoned  by  the  noise  of  th<»  fray?  And 
this  spirit  wos  an  emanation  from  these  sober  Pilgrim 
shores  A  comet  streaming  across  our  sky  would 
scarcely  surprise  us  more  than  the  care-r  of  this  .New 
Eng'aud  Paladin.  Born  of  the  chivalry  of  the  me- 
diaeval age.  he  made  as  fine  a  figure  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  the  annals  of  knight-errantry 
can  display.  The  lesson  of  his  life  is  lliat  chivalry 
ma;,  be  rescued  from  iis  proverbial  Quixotism  and  ap- 
plied in  the  modern  way  to  the  solid  advantage  of 
mankind. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  picturesque  history  of 
Dr.  Howe.  I  need  not  rehearse  it.  Undoubtedly,  sir, 
when  lift*  years  »go,  he  joined  the  Greeks  in  their 
struggle  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  ihe  lurk,  he  was 
moved  by  something  more  than  his  love  for  the  gen- 
eral freedom  of  mankind.  Nature  made  him  tlw  al'y 
of  classic  Greece.  He  rose  on  easy  pinions  to  the,  ex- 
alted atmosphere  of  the  Hellenic  miid;  and,  without 
the  usual  introduction  of  special  academical  training, 


he  reveled  in  the  society  of  the  intellectual  masters 
of  the  tarth,  and  banqueted  with  tbe  gods,  Thsre 
gleamed  upon  him  the  hope  that  the  glory  of  ancient 
Greece  might  again  break  forth  from  it*  long  eclipse 
it  her  descendants  might  regain  thefootingof  freedom. 

It  may  have  Deen,  alas!  a  hopeless  hope;  but  it  was 
not,  in  1828,  an  idle  illusion;  io  startled  the  whole 
world  of  letters;  and  the  sons  of  learning  hailed  with 
joy  the  faintest  prospect  of  the  reappe'wauce  of  a  na- 
tion at  whose  fountains  they  have  always  sought,  and 
always  will  seek,  their  highest  nourishment.  Within 
these  borders,  where. freedom  and  learning  ?o  hand  iu 
hand,  it  electrified  the  people,  and  their  interest  iu  the 
struggle  was  spoken  in  the  national  Capitol,  with  am 
eloquence  that  seemed  to  move  its  pillars.  It  was  un- 
der the  influence  of  tois  hope  that  Greece  seemed  to 
renew  her  spell  upon  the  world.  Marvelous  spott 
G reat,  widespread  and  powerful  nations  that  might 
have  carried  the  little  charmed  territory  in  their  hands 
have  emulated  but  cannot  excel  her  glory.  Tney  are 
planets  still,  revolving  round  the  sun.  All  scholars 
felt  like  becoming  Crusaders  to  recover  the  holy 
shrine.  Howe  went!  Six  years  of  his  young  lite 
were  strenuously  devoted  to  the  service  of  bis 
btloved  Greece.  And  oh.  that  the  hope 
that  animated  his  youth  could  have  gleamed 
more  brightly  upon  the  lading  ~  vision 
of  her  dying  worshiper!  Still  and  again  the  bugle  is 
sounding  to  the  land  of  Kosciusko.  He  appears  on 
her  borders  to  enter  the  bsts,  but  the  great  and  en- 
lightened nations  ot  Europe  are  too  quick  for  him. 
Poland  is  already  down  to  the  earth.  He  can  only 
stanch  the  wounds  of  the  torn  and  bleeding  victim. 
He  was  ever  ready,  ever  present,  when  the  battle  be- 
tween freedom  and  bondage  raged;  when  the  armed 
contest  seemed  to  close,  Jikethe  victor  knight  in 
Ivanhoe  he  walked  away  from  the  eyes  of  men ;  put 
off  his  armor,  and,  while  he  rested,  bethought  himself 
of  his  future  life.  The  genius  of  the  man  ruled  the 
hour.  Consecration  followed  at  once.  He  had  fought 
lor  these  bereft  ot  their  freedom.  He  would  now 
strive  for  those  bereft  of  their  senses.  This  is  the 
moment  that  unveils  the  native  features  of  the  hero 
in  a  blaze  of  light. 

When  he  touched  these  shores  his  name  was  buoyed 
up  by  a  prestige  and  renown  that  would  have  carried 
him  easily  and  triumphantlj  along  the  ordinary  avo- 
cations of  life,  to  the  crowns  that  aspiring  men  mostly 
covet.  But-his  eye  saw  not  the  snining  pnzts ;  his  ear 
was  deaf  to  the  syren  call.  The  cries  of  humanity 
seemed  still  to  absorb  Dim  utterly.  And  in  surveying 
the  field  of  philanthropy  his  adventurous  spirit  was 
sure  to  «hoose  its  darkest  district  for  his  labars.  How- 
ard had  explored  the  prisons  of  Europe  to  relieve 
those  whose  crimes  had  banished  them  from  society ; 
hut  Howe  walked  down  the  gradations  of  human  mis- 
ery to  the  lowest  step,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
sorrows  of  those  from  whom  Nature  had  withdrawn 
her  communion.  Good  men  had  already  labored  to 
relieve  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  tuejluind;  but  it  was 
the  vocation  ot  this  resolute  spirit  to  devise  and  per- 
fect new  instrumentalities  to  hasten  the  removal  ot  the 
stony  obstructions  to  their  converse  with  the  world, 

Patiertly  and  bravely  he  spent  his  life  in  applying 
tt  ese  inventions  to  the  relief'  of  these  stricken  ones; 
and  as  he  unstopped  the  ears  of  oue,  unsealed  the  eyes 
of  another,  and  loosened  the  tongue  of  still  another, 
his  confidence  grew  apace,  and  he  longed  to  find  a 
subject  of  the  three  afflictions  combiued,  rhat  ne  might 
show  the  world  that  it  need  not  desoair  of  its  most  uu- 
fonunate  children  He  explored  the  laud,  and  in  one 
of  its  nooks  found  a  child  all  helpless,  all  forlorn,  un- 
der the  triple  bereavement.  Laura  Bridgman,  once  a 
lifeless  clod  of  the  valley,  now  beaming  with  the  radi 
ance  of  an  exalted  soul,  is  the  most  beauteous  monu- 
ment that  ever  commemorated  human  meiit.  Not 
content  with  this  field  of  philanthropy,  he  challenged 
the  world  to  follow  him  to  the  most  dismal  .by-way  of 
humanity,  and  to" take  up,  care  for  and  educate  those 
unfortunates  that  had  been  entirely  neglected. 

Chivalry  characterizes  the  philanthropist  uo  less 
than  the  soldier.  Surely  he  rendered  mankind  great 
services.  Retrospection  could  not  fad  to  solace  his 
sinking  spirit.  He  could  see  the  monuments  of  his 
labor  in  his  native  city  and  in  other  parts  of  his 
country  ;  and,  if  he  could  not  see  %  the  resurrection  of 
ancient  Greece,  if  he  could  not  see  Poland  clothed  in 
the  robes  ot  freedom,  it  was  given  him  to  see '  his 
native  land  cleansed  of  the  stain  his  soul  abhorred. 

He  « as  a  bold  leader.  His  leal  was  always  in  the 
right  diiection.  Clearly  the  world  is  better  for  h'S 
life.    Let  us  treasure  and  teach  its  lessons. 

Mr.  Gargan  of  Boston  also  made  a  few  remarks,  and 
the  resolutions  were  adopted. 


IHE  HOWE  MEMORIAL  MEETIXG. 
The  exercises  at  the  Howe  memorial  meetiDg  at 
Music  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon  next  will  be  as 
follows:  Governor  Rice  will  preside  aud  open  the 
seivices  with  a  brief  eulogy;  ex-Governor  Bullock 
will  follow  him  with  an  address  upon  the  distin- 
guisumg  characteristics  of  the  man  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the' State;  ex-President  Caswell  of' Brown 
University  will  speak  of  Dr.  Howe's  college  life 
and  its  relation  to  the  college;  Francis  W.  Bird 
will  refer  more  particulaily  to  his  pnvate  '.ne;  Dr. 
E  M    Gallaudet  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  Col- 
lege at  Washington  will  make  Laura  Bndgmau 
the  topic  of  his  discourse  in  connection  with  Dl\ 
Howe's  life  labors;  ex- Governor  Gaston  will  pay 
his  tribute  of  regard  for  eminent  public  services, 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  will  speak  of 
him  as  a  representative  Bostoniau.    Besides  these 
gentlemen,  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge,  limory  YVasb- 
llui  B,  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditcu  aud  Colonel  T.  W. 
Hif  giuson  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  the 
services,  aud  it  is  expected  that  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes 
will  furnish  a  P'  em.    Xue  musical  exercises  will 
be  conducted  by  the  band  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  unoer  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  S. 
■T>wi°M.     Mr.    Thomas  Beeves  and    Miss   Freda 
"  Black  will  preside  at  the  organ,  both  of  whom  are 
blind  teachers,  and  thp  siuging  will  he  by  the  choir 
of  bin  ci  pupils  connected  with  the  institution. 


A.vn 
BOSTON   KECOEBER. 


BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  16,  1876. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES 

in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  G.  He  we  were 
held  in  Music  Hall  on  Feb.  8.  Gov.  Eice 
presided,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by 
ex-Governors  Bullock,  Gaston,  ex-Presi- 
dent Caswell  of  Brown  University,  the 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Hedge, 
the  Hon.  F.  W.  Bird,  Dr.  Gallaudet  and 
Col.  Higginson.  Original  poems  were 
read  by  Oliver.  Weadell  Holmes  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks.  One  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  services  was  the  presence  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
girl,  instructed  by  Dr.  Howe.  The  ad- 
dresses were  interpreted  to  her  by  a  lady 
through  the  finger  alphabet,  Laura  feel- 
ing of  the  lady's  fingers  as  she  placed 
them  in  the  various  alphabetical  forms. 
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BOSTON  SEOORDEB. 


BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  23,  1876. 


A  life  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  is  to  be 
published  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind. j 
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BOSTON  KECOSfcDER. 


BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY,  MAR.  15,  1876. 


THE  BIRLE  FOR  THE  BII1TB. 

BY  REV.  DANIEL  BUTLER. 


The  February  number  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety Record  gives  the  history  of  Dr. 
Howe's  efforts  to  procure  the  Bible  for 
the  blind,  a  history  especially  interesting 
now  that  he  has  just  passed  away. 

As  soon  as  the  blind  had  been  taught  to 
read,  requests  came  to  the  Doctor  for  the 
"Blind's  Testament"  for  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Portions  of  the  Script- 
ures had  been  printed  in  raised  letters 
abroad,  and  after  various  experiments  Dr. 
Hoie,  by  using  smaller  type,  was  able  to 
reduce  essentially  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  book.  Having  accomplished  this,  he 
endeavored  to  secure  funds  for  procuring 
the  types,  and  for  printing  one  hundred 
copies  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  His 
means  failing,  he  appealed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  to  undertake  the  work, 
in  a  letter  setting  forth  the  eager  desire 
of  the  blind  to  obtain  the  Scriptures,  and 
their  rightful  claim  to  the  sympathy  and 
aid  of  the  public.  "The  other  day,"  he 
writes,  "on  showing  some  sheets  to  a 
pious  blind  female,  she  asked  eagerly  if  I 
expected  to  print  the  whole  Testament.  I 
replied  that  I  trusted  I  should  be  able  to 
do  so.  '  And,'  said  she,  '  do  you  really 
think  that  I  can  ever  read  it? '  I  said  I 
doubted  not  that  in  a  twelvemonth  she 
would  have  it  all  in  such  a  state  that  she 
could  go  to  her  closet  and  read  alone.  '  If 
I  could  do  so,'  said  she,  with  more  feeling 
than  thought,  '  if  I  could  do  so,  J  wouldn't 
ask  to  live  any  longer.'  "    The  application 
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was  of  course  successful.  An  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  the 
course  of  that  year,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  whole  Bible  was  printed.  The  plates 
alone  costing  not  less  than  thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  whole  work  consists  of 
eight  large  folio  volumes,  and  is  sold  at 
twenty  dollars,  a  sum  far  below  the  cost. 
At  the  present  time  portious  of  the  Bible 
are  printed  in  raised  letters  in  Welsh, 
German,  Spanish  and  Turkish,  and  hu- 
mane persons  in  Japan  are  endeavoring 
in  this  way  to  provide  the  Scriptures  for 
the  blind  there. 

We  have  not  space  to  quote  the  letters 
written  to  Dr.  Howe  expressing  the  thanks 
of  those  who,  having  sat  in  great  dark- 
ness all  their  lives,  were  at  last  permitted 
through  his  efforts,  and  those  of  others,  to 
see  the  light  of  divine  Truth.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  father  of  a  blind 
boy  in  Minnesota,  to  whom  the  Society 
had  granted  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  raised 
letters,  will  appropriately  close  this  notice 
of  the  work  of  the  departed  philanthro- 
pist: 

"  We  received  the  Bible  from  St.  Paul  on 
Monday  last.  I  canDot  express  the  joy  my 
sou  exhibited  when  the  volumes  were  taken 
from  the  box.  We  put  them  upon  the  ta- 
ble, when  the  little  fellow  passed  before 
them,  and  measured  each  one  of  them  by 
turns  with  his  haads.  Then  turning  from  the 
table  and  dropping  his  hands,  he  danced 
across  tho  room  in  almost  a  delirium  of  joy; 
when  comiDg  up  directly  to  his  father — who 
with  emotions  of  pleasure  which  he  cannot 
describe,  was  witnessing  the  scene — with  joy 
beaming  all  over  his  face,  he  said,  'ISlow 
dear  father,  tell  me  which  one  of  these  tells 
of  Jesus.'  He  has  commenced  to  learn  his 
'Sabbath  school  lesson  from  his  Bible,  and  is 
progressing  finely." 


SUNDAY    MORNING,     MAY     28,    1876. 
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The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institute'  lor  the  Blind, 
have,  by  a  unanimous  vote  called  to  the  directorship 
Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  son-in-law  of  the  late  director, 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe.  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  Ins  held 
the  laboring  oar  under  Dr.  Howe  during  the  period 
of  the  latter's  declining  health,  brings  to  this  high 
office  a  zeal  and  faithfulness  not  inferior  to  those  of 
his  predecessor,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
moral  and  physical  needs  and  treatment  of  the  blind, 
industry  and  enthusiasm  which  know  no  limit,  a  rare 
intelligence,  and  a  remarkably  affectionate  and  sym- 
pathetic disposition.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  new  director  have  the  greatest  confidence 
that  the  mantle  of  Dr.  Howe  has  fallen  on  worthy 
shoulders,  and  that  the  prestige  of  this  favorite  insti- 
tution will  be  fully  sustained  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  accomplished  wile. 

Dr.  John  Homans  has  been  nominated  to  the  new 
office  of  "medical  inspector,"  and  has  accepted  the 
position. 


HELPING  THE  BLIND. 

THE  FACILITIES  AFFORDED  BY  THE 
SOUTH  BOSTON  INSTITUTION. 

In  the  hur- 
ry of  the  life 
of  a  great  city 
like  Boston 
the  wants  of 
my  special 
lass  of  its 
citizens  are 
too  often  for- 
iotten  by  tbe 
masses,  and 
tfter  the  es» 
tablishment 
of  an  institu- 
tion to  care 
for  any  class 
of  unfortu- 
nates its  very 
existence  be- 
comes a  fact 
known  only 
to  the  few  di- 
rectly benefit- 
ed by  it,  and 
to  those  with  whom  the  care  of  its  management  is 
placed.  Tbe  rapid  multiplication  of  public  institu- 
tions necessitates  a  heavy  draft  upon  public  spir- 
ited citizens,  tor  trustees  and  financial  agents,  and 
so  onerous  are  some  of  these  duties  that  the  offi- 
cials of  one  institution  almost  forget  the  existence 
of  institutions  devoted  to  other  branches  of  public 
benefaction.  There  are  thousands  throughout 
our  whole  country  who  know  of  and  appreciate 
the  Work  done  for  years  by  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston,  and  yet  there  are  many  more  thousands 
who,  being  blessed  with  good  sight  and  having  no 
friends  or  relatives  who  are  shut  out  from  seeing 
the  beauties  of  the  universe,  know  nothing  of  tbe 
wonders  performed  daily  under  the  roof  of  the 
institution,  which  occupies  tbe  summit  of  Dor- 
chester Heights,  as  tbe  site  was  formerly  called, 
on  Broadway,  and  commands  a  glorious  prospect 
seaward  for  those  who  visit  its  cbeerfull  halls  and 
airy  corridors.  During  an  existence  of  nearly 
half  a  century  this  Institution  has  constantly 
sought  to  increase  its  benefits  to  tho  class  for 
whom  it  was  organized  in  1829,  and  by  the  gener- 
ous aid  of  the  state  it  has  developed  its  workings 
and  extended  its  usefulness  to  a  wonderful  degree. 
Since  the  year  1830  the  average  grant  by  the  state 
to  this  Institution  has  been  but  a  little  over 
$12,000,  and  even  with  the  special  grants  made  to 
it  tbe  cost  to  the  state  has  been  alike  satisfactory 
to  the  officials  charged  with  its  supervision,  and  an 
evidence  of  tbe  strict  honesty  and  financial  ability 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  served  as  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  The  Institution  has  been 
aided  by  private  benefactions  to  the  amount  of 
$160  000,  and  other  New  England  states  have 
aided  in  its  maintenance  by  the  payment  of  $300 
each  annually  for  all  pupils  sent  to  the  Institution 
from  among  their  citizens. 

A  GLANOK  AT  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  design  of  tbe  Institution  has  been  materially 
changed  since  the  first  attempt  at  its  organization 
was  made  by  a  number  of  public  spirited  gentle- 
men in  this  city  in  1827,  and  if  they  could  look 
upon  the  result  of  their  labors  to-day  they  would 
realize  that  they  indeed  builded  better  than  they 
knew.  The  general  plan  of  instruction  Includes 
the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  common 
school s  of  the  state,  music  being  given  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  routine  of  study  arranged  for  tbe 


pupils.  The  teachers  are  selected  with  especial 
reference  not  only  to  their  general  abilities  but  to 
their  acquaintance  with  the  natures  of  the  blind 
and  their  ability  to  deal  with  them  in  a  patient 
and  kindly  manner.  To  the  ordinary  school 
branches,  is  added  instruction  in  a  work  depart- 
ment  which  is  divided  into  two  sections— one 
for  juveniles  and  the  other  for  adults.  In  the  ju- 
venile department  all  the  pupils  of  the  school 
receive  instruction  for  a  greater  or  less  proportion 
of  the  school  term,  and  the  adult  department 
affords  an  opportunity  for  tbe  employment  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Institution  and  the  education  to  a 
trade,  of  such  blind  persons  as  are  too  old  to 
desire  to  enter  the  regular  school  department. 
The  practical  end  aimed  at  by  the  Institution  is 
not  only  to  give  to  its  pupils  an  ordinary  educa- 
tion in  the  studies  usually  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  but  to  fit  all  of  its  graduates  for  a  self- 
supporting  position  in  the  world  by  giving  them  a 
thorough  drill  in  some  one  or  more  mechanical 
occupation.  With  this  end  in  view  the  work  shop 
is  made  more  and  more  a  leading  feature  in  the 
instruction,  and  at  the  end  of  the  five  or  seven 
years'  course,  few  leave  its  walls  without  being 
able  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  the  means 
gained  in  the  course  of  study.  This  course  of 
instruction  not  only  has  its  practical  advantages, 
but  it  leads  the  inmates  to  a  sense  of  self-respect, 
and  tends  to  prevent  them  from  being  willing  to 
become  objects  of  charity  in  after  life  on  account 
of  their  infirmity.  The  study  of  music  and  the 
trades  incidental  to  the  care  of  pianc-fortes 
is  made  a  prominent  feature,  because  of 
the  large  proportion  of  pupils  who  show  a  prefer- 
ence for  and  genius  in  this  kind  of  labor; 
and  many  of  the  graduates  of  the  Asylum  are 
now  earning  an  honorable  and  generous  living  by 
the  tuning  of  pianos  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments. The  Institution  has  for  years  maintained 
an  office  in  this  city,  which  is  now  located  at  37 
Avon-street,  and  has  there  taken  orders  for  tbe 
making  of  mattresses  and  other  upholstery  work, 
tbe  manufacture  of  brooms  and  other  household 
articles,  the  filling  of  which  has  been  a  source  ol 
employment  to  the  pupils  and  a  slight  income  to 
the  treasury.  The  work  done  by  the  pupils  has 
always  been  characterized  by  a  uniform  degree  of 
thoroughness  and  as  there  has  never  been  any  ob- 
ject to  use  inferior  materials  tbe  manufactures  of 
the  Institution  have  always  stood  high  among  those 
who  desire  a  reliable  article.  Many  of  the  gradu- 
ates now  hell  prominent  positions  in  piano  manu- 
factories as  tuners,  ana  more  attention  is  con- 
stantly given  to  this  branch  of  work. 

THE   BUILDING  ACCOMODATIONS. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  Institution  was 
originally  erected  for  a  hotel  and  was  exchanged 
for  the  mansion  house  of  Colonel  Perkins,  on 
Pearl  street,  which  was  donated  to  the  infant 
Institution  and  which  fact  explains  tbe  name 
it  now  holds.  Within  a  few  years,  by 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  recently 
deceased,  and  who  was  identified  with  the  Insti- 
tution throughout  his  life,  a  separation  of  tbe 
sexes  in  the  course  of  study  and  the  introduction 
of  the  cottage  system  for  the  female  pupils  has 
been  accomplished  and  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
plan  new  in  operation  have  been  freely  acknowl. 
edged  even  by  those  who  opposed  the  change 
when  it  was  first  broached.  Tbe  use  of  the  word 
Asylum  in  the  name  of  tbe  Institution  gives  a 
wrong  impression,  for  the  constant  effort  for  years 
has  been  to  redistribute  the  pupils  among  the  in- 
habitants of  their  own  birth-places  so  far  as  possi- 
ble after  they  have  become  educated  and  self  sup- 
porting, in  order  that  the  laws  of  propagation  may 
not  be  affected  by  the  intermarriage  of  this  class  ol 
defectives,  which  would  inevitably  follow  tbe 
massing  of  large  numbers  of  them  in  any  one  dis- 
trict. Of  the  25  600  to  30,000  blind  persons  in  this 
country  probably  1,000  are  Massachusetts  born  or 
reared,  btt  the  increase  in  the  number  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  a  belief  that  this  infirmity  is  in- 
creasing in  an  unreasonable  rate  among  our  pop- 
ulation. 

LAURA    BRIDGMAN. 

In  tbe  long  life  of  this  Institution  many  notab'e 
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cases  have  been  found   among   those   seeking  its 
aid  in  opening  the  world  of  literature,   music  or 
the  industrial    pursuits    to  their  perception,    but 
Laura  Bridgman's  case  stands  as  yet  unparalleled. 
So  great  an  interest  was  felt  in  the  successful  re- 
sult of  the  attempt  to  instruct  her  that  years  ago 
ber  history  was  known  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic among  tbe  friends   of  afflicted  human  be- 
ings.   When    Charles  Dickens  (who  showed  his 
practical  sympathy  for  tbe  blind   by    causing  an 
edition  of  the    Old  Curiosity  Shop  to  be  printed 
with  raised  type  for  their  use)  came  to  this  coun- 
try for   the  first  time,  one  of  his    eailiest    visits 
was  to  see  this  sadly  afflicted  woman.    The  ed- 
ucation of  Laura  Bridgman  will  stand  as  a  mon- 
ument to  the  patience    and  perseverance   of  her 
instructors  through  all  time,  and  will  serve  as  an 
incentive  in  the  future  to  all  who  have  the  care 
or  education  of  any  class  of  defectives.    She  was 
born  in  the  mountain  region  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  Dr.  Howe  first  learned  of  her  existence  when 
she  was  six  years  of  age.    Her  father  was  a  sub- 
stantial farmer,  and  her  mother  a  very  iotell  igent 
person,  and  from  them  Dr.  Howe   learned   that 
Laura  lost  her  senses  of  sight,    speech,  hearing 
and  smell  by  tbe  scarlet  fever,  and  at  so  early  an 
age  as  to  be  ignorant  of  ever  having  used  any  of 
them.    Tbe    proposition  to  instruct  her  was  re- 
ceived with  doubt  by  her  parents,  but  no  objec- 
tion was  made  and  the  little  girl  was  transferred 
to  Dr.  Howe's  residence  in  this  city,  and  the  task 
of  teaching!  her  began.    Tbe  starting    point  was 
the  one    thing  difficult  to    determine,  for  such  a 
case  as  hers  had  never  been  known  in  the  records 
ot   medical  science   the   world   over.    Tbe  plan 
adopted  by  Dr.  Howe  was  to   place  a  pen  and  a 
pin  side  by  side   upon    a  table    in  front   of  her. 
Then,    after    her    hands    bad     been     somewhat 
strengthened  so  as  to  command  tbe  ready  use  of 
the  muscles,  her  fingers  were  placed  in  the  po- 
sitions necessary   to  form  tbe  letters  p-e-n    and 
p-i-n  in  tbe  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet.    By  placing 
the  one  ana  the  other  in  her  hand  and  forming  tbe 
letters  requisite  to  represent  it  she  gradually  be- 
came capable  of  distinguishing  the  two  things  and 
to  realize  that  tbe  change  in    the    position  of    her 
fingers  meant  the  difference  between  the  two  ar- 
ticles before  her.  After  untiring  repetitions  of  this 
slow   process    she  became   familiar    with   other 
articles,  and  finally  the   entire   alphabet    and  the 
forty  or   more  thousand  signs    and  words  In  the 
English  language    became    known    to    ber.    By 
patient   and  ingenious   labor    she  was    taught  to 
write  with  an  apparatus  prepared  for  her,  and  in 
time  she  became  capable  of  distinguishing  between 
different  persons  about  her  and  to  understand  the 
names  of  things  and  moral  qualities.    She  is  now 
about  forty-five  years  old,  and  the  sketch   given 
above,  from  a  photograph  by  Warren  taken  within 
a  few  weeks,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  face  of 
this  remarkable  woman.    She   is   as   fond  of  the 
little  luxuries  of  the  toilet  aud  of  all  tbe  fineries 
of   feminine  attire  ss  any  of  her  more  fortunate 
sisters,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that    her  financial 
resources  are  so  limited— the  little  property  which 
would  have  come  to  her  mother  and  herself  from 
her  father's  estate  havine  been  diverted   by  other 
relatives,  leaving  her  dependent  upon  her  own  ex- 
ertions and  the  interest  of  two   thousand  dollars 
left  her   by  kind-hearted  friends.    Her  education 
covered  a  period  of  a  score  or  more  of  years  before 
she   could  readily  converse  with  deaf  mutes  and 
maintain   a   correspondence   with     her    friends. 
By  placing  one  of  her  hands  on  the  lips  and  the 
other  upon  tbe  throat  of  a  person  speaking  she  has 
been  able  to  acquire  ths  power  of  speech  so  far  as 
to  utter  a  few  words  distinctly,  but  practically  she 
is  as  incapable   of   speaking  as  when  she  first 
entered  the  Institution. 

EXHIBITION  DAY. 

The  Institution  is  opened  eacb  Thursday  for 
visits  from  the  friends  of  the  pupils,  and  a  nominal 
admission  fee  only  is  charged  to  strangers,  the 
hours  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock  being  devoted  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in 
the  several  departments  of  instruction.  Tbe 
methods   pursued   in  teaching  the. blind  vary  so 


radically,  and  tbe  apparatus  used  is  of  so  noyel  a 
description,  that  a  visit  to  the  Institution  on  the 
public  day  affords  one  of  the  most  interesting 
studies  that  can  be  imagined.  The  concert,  which 
constitutes  one  portion  of  the  entertainment  is  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  success  ot  tbe  music 
branches,  and  the  illustration  of  the  methods  pur- 
sued in  teaching  the  art  of  tuning  pianos  is  an  as- 
surance that  the  Institution  can  safely  guarantee 
satisfaction  with  all  work  done  in  this  line  by  Ha 
pupils.  As  the  graduates  of  the  Institution  are 
largely  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions,  and 
are  anxious  to  give  good  work  in  return  for  fair 
compensation  the  public  will  serve  their  own  in- 
terests as  well  as  contribute  to  a  good  cause  by 
giving  employment  to  graduates  wherever  they 
may  locate  themselves  in  business.  The  orders 
left  at  the  Institution,  or  at  its  office  in  this  city, 
will  be  promptly  filled,  and  tbe  patrons  of  the  In- 
stitution will  find  by  experience  that  what  the 
blind  do  they  do  thoroughly  and  well. 

B.  P.  F. 
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JUNE  SESSION,  1876. 


The  use  of  tlie  Hull  having  been  given  J'or  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  at  11  o'clock,  the  Speaker  read  the  reso- 
lution passed  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Cole  of  Lebanon, 
moved  to  adjourn,  but  the  motion  was  lost,  no  quo- 
rum voting.  After  some  discussion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  the  session  while  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  pupils  was  in  progress,  it  was  voted, on 
motion  ol  Mr.  Barton  of  Newport,  that  this  body 
is  ready  to  receive  Mr.  Anagnos  aud  his  pupils 
from  the  Blind  Asylum,  aud  witness  their  per- 
formances.   So  the'  House  continued  in  session. 

The  pupils  to  the  number  of  25,  with  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, and  three  instructors,  entered  the  hall.  Alter 
a  brief  address  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  band  of  the 
Institute  played  a  potpourri  from  "JSrnani"  which 
was  remarkably  played,  the  baritone  solos  espec- 
ially, rendered  by  Master  Arthur  Andrews,  17 
years  of  age,  being  remarkable  for  purity  of  tone 
and  correctness  of  expression.  Next  Miss  Ger- 
trude Dow,  of  Seabrjok,  showed  her  knowledge  of 


OUR  ROYAL  VISITOR. 

THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  DOM  PEDRO  YESTER- 
DAY—  A  VISIT  TO  THE  INSTITUTION  FOB 
THE  BLIND. 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  found  so  many  object3 
of  interest  in  and  around  Boston  that  he  has  con- 
cluded to  prolong  his  stay  in  this  city  several  days. 
He  made  the  most  of  his  time  yesterday.  At  7 :  30 
o'clock  he  rang  for  admission  at  the  doors  of  the 
Perkinslnstitution  for  the  Blind, South  Boston,  and, 
with  his  chamberlain,  was  introduced  to  Mr 
Michael  Anagnos,  the  superintendent.  He  made 
special  inQuiries  concerning  Laura  Bridgeman, 
ana  was  disappointed  when  told  she  was  not'there. 
As  it  was,  he  wished  a  detailed  account  of  the 
means  employed  in  her  instruction.  In  a  long  con- 
versation in  French  with  Mr.  Anagnos,  he  evinced 
a  gieat  interest  in  Dr.  Howe  and  his  Lfe- 
woik,  thought  the  arrangement  by  which  the  State 
supported  most  of  the  pupils  was  right  and  pro- 
per, and  asked  that  some  ciphering  and  writing 
boards  and  types  should  be  sent  to  him  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  in  his  country.  He  made  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  institution  and  examined  classes 
in  arithmetic  and  geography  and  heard  several 
pieces  of  music  performed,  being  particularly 
-  cd  with  a  march  played  bv  the" band.  Leara- 
hat  Mi-.  Anagnos  was  a  Greek,  the  Einperoi 
turned  bis  conversation  on  that  countrv,  said  he 
soiiig  to  Athens,  and  would  be  delighted  to 
^he  sun  rise  on  the  top  of  Mount  Lycabettus. 
With  regard  to  the  Greek  language,  he  thought 
tlie  modern  was  weaker  than  the  ancient,  on  ac- 
count-of  the  changes  in  the  infinitive  mood  and 
the  use  of  some  conjunctions.  At  the  same  time  he 
Mas  anxious  that  the  superintendent  should  send 
copies  of  Greek  newspapers  to  him  to  read.  On 
leaving  the  institution  the  superintendent  as! 
pejinission  to  accompany  him  to  his  carriage,  but 
the  Emperor  smiled  and  asked  hirii  to  go  back  ana 
take  care  of  his  blind  charges. 
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the  maps,  and  Henry  Thomas  of  Hinsdale,  recited 
in  geography.  Then  Benjamin  Parker  of  Nashua, 
was  examined  in  the  maps.  This  boy  is  a  bene- 
liciary  of  this  State,  four  months  in  the  school  and 
showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
the  country.  Then  followed  Mendels  ohn's  Part- 
ing song,  by  fourteen  male  voices.  A  class  next 
recited  in  Natural  Philosophy.  A  solo  for  cornet  aj 
piston,  "Alexis."  by  Hartmann,  was  played  "with- 
out a  skip"  by  Joseph  Luchay,  and  his  effort  was 
heartily  applauded.  An  exercise  In  reading  from 
raised  books  by  Misses  Daw  of  Seabrook,  and 
Goolidge  of  Greenfield,  and  several  of  the  male 
pupils. 

Several  mathematical  problems,  most  of  them  of 
an  intricate  nature,  were  given  out,  and  while  they 
were  in  progress  ot  solution,  an  illustration  of  the 
method  of  teaching  music  by  note  was  given,  fol- 
lowed by  a  piano  duet  by  young  lads,  Valse  Bril- 
liante,  by  Tito  Mattel,  and  examinations  in  mathe- 
matics, including  measurements  of  triangles,  inter- 
eat,  commission,  etc.  The  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems were  then  given,  and  a  serenade  by  Tittl  for 
cornet,  with  flute  obligato  followed,  performed  by 
Luchay  and  Master  Morris  Hoar. 

Exercises  in  writing  were  next  in  order,  both 
with  pencil  and  with  stiletto,  upon  paper  which  is 
perforated  t  With  I  dots  to  form  the  If  tier.  A 
selection  of  national  airs  by  the  band,  a  recitation 
in  menial  philosophy,  and  more  music,  closed  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition,  and 
one  which  showed  beyond  criticism  the  ability  and 
faithfulness  of  the  teachers,  by  whose  efforts  so 
great  a  proliciency  in  various  studies  and  accom- 
plishments by  these  unfortunates  has  been  at- 
tained. 

After  the  exhibition,  the  following  resolution,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Stevens  of  Nashua,  was  unani- 
moualv  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  House  are  ex- 
tended to  Prof.  Anagnos  and  the  blind  pupil*  under 
his  charge  for  the  interesting  exercises  with  which 
'they  have  enter  ained  the  House  this  morning; 
that  we  assure  them  of  our  sympatnv  in  the  great 
infirmitv  of  their  lives,  but  congratulate  them  that 
th  public  bounty  of  our  state  has  and  will  contin- 
ue to  afford  them  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of 
\  guiPi-al  education. 
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The   Perkins    Institution   aud   Massachusetts 
Asylum. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
was  held  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Institution  build- 
ing at  South  Boston,  the  President,  Samuel  Eliot,  in 
the  chair.    The  report  of  the  Trustees  was  subm 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  accompanying  d 
ments,  as  usual,    tfhe  Trustees  in  this  report  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  and  services  of  Dr.  Howe, 
warmly  commend  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  his 
successor  in  the  direct  management  of  the  institution, 
Mr.  Michael  Anagnos. 

During  tbe  past  year  four  new  committees  have  been 
constituted — a  house  committee,  to  have  charge  of  re- 

.  etc.;  an  educational  committee,  a  committ 
health  and  a  committee  or.  linance.    The  trustees 
also  appointed  a  medical   inspector,  whose  duty 
visit  me  institution  at  least  twice  a  week.    The  build- 
ing has  been  kept   in  excellent   condition, 
rtant    repairs    and   improvements   hi 
made.    Ii  has  been  found,  expedient,  as  reconmie 
by  the  late  Dr .  Howe,  to  discontinue  the  p 
bearding  pupils  in   the   main  building,  and  thsy 
j|nv.  required  to  provide  for  then-  own  boarding  and 
Wdgiug.    The  principal  statistics  of  the  institution  are 
as  Allows:  Number  of  inmates  at  the- 
the.  year,  176;  admitted  during  the  year,  25;  discha 
4t>;  present  number,  155. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  End: 
was  then  read  as  follows:    Receipts— Balance  on  1 
September  30, 1875,  $1.2,862  57;  cash  from  the  State   of 
Massachusetts,  £30,000;  from  Maine,  £5775;  Ver 
£2125;  Rhode  Island,  $3375;  Connecticut,  $3125:  divi- 
dends and  interest,  £1030  93;  rents,  £103;  sale  of  the 
reversion  of  the  Hudson  estates  in  Somerville,  $1500; 
income  irom  the  salesroom,  £13,698  80;  sundry  r_* 
from  the  Director,  £2ol<j:  81.    Expenditures— Cas!. 
on  Auditor's  drafts,  £01,030  32;  loan  secured  by  i 
gage,  §20,000;  due  the  Treasurer,  £384821.    The: 
was  accepted  and  placed  on  tile. 

Off.cers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows; 
President,  Samuel  Eliot;  Vice  President,  John  £ 
mings;    Treasurer,  Henry   Endicott;    Secretary,    M. 
Anagnos;  Trustees,  R.  E.  Apthorp,  Edward  ST. 
kins,  James  Stuigis,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Josiah  Qu; 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  Samuel  G.  Suetling,  George  W. 
Wales. 

The  by-laws  were  amended  so  as  to  change  the  time 
of  the  "annual  meeting  from  the  third  to  the  fir<t 
Wednesday  in  October;  also  to  provide  thatfo 
transfer  ot  real  estate  a  majority  ot  the  trustees 
be  necessary  ior  a  quorum,  though  three  will  still  be 
lent  lor  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business;  and 
to  authorize  the  trustees  to  elect  a  director  and  medi- 
cal inspector. 
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EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


FBIOAT,   UABCH    16,    £877. 


Among  the  many  beautiful  things  in  Machinery  Hall,  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition,  the  one  principle  which  impressed  visitors  from 
among  the  corps  of  teachers  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  as 
having  the  most  practical  bearing  upon  the  class  of  pupils  immediately 
under  their  charge,  was  the  scroll-sawing  in  its  many  wonderful 
applications. 

Previously,  and  up  to  that  time,  the  maps  for  the  blind  in  universal 
use,  had  been  fashioned  in  a  very  crude  manner,  and  at  a  great  ex- 
pense ;  a  map  of  Africa,  for   instance,  four  and   a   half  by  five  feet, 


costing  the  sum  of  $80  ;  and  when  Prof.  Anagnos  wished  its  dupli- 
cate, and  offered  $85  for  it,  the  artist  declined  making  it,  "  as  busi- 
ness was  so  brisk  in  other  directions." 

The  manner  of  preparing  such  a  map  at  that  time,  was  by  having 
its  whole  flat  surface  first,  and  then,  with  some  sharp  instrument,  as 
a  knife  or  chisel,  and  the  most  persistent  patience,  digging  out  little, 
by  little,  all  the  water  parts,  so  that  by  the  depression,  the  exquisite 
touch  of  the  fingers  could  detect  it.  For  years  this  was  all  the  expo- 
nent of  visible  geography  they  possessed.  But  it  was  seen  that  by 
the  use  of  these  delicate  little  instruments,  the  principles  could  be  ap- 
plied to  preparing  maps  in  every  respect  infinitely  more  useful.  A 
skilled  workman  was  at  once  imported,  and  from  that  time  the  work 
has  steadily  progressed. 

Dissected  m;ips  for  their  use  were  known  as  early  as  1839,  but 
they  were  all  after  the  same  primitive  style,  and  failed  vvofully  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  delicate  indentations  and  sharp  lines  which  charac- 
terize the  present  great  improvement. 

Without  entering  into  a  digest  of  the  benefits  accruing,  it  is  enough, 
at  this  time,  to  say  that  it  is  prepared  to  adapt  this  primary  principle 
of  geography  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  classes  of  our  public  schools.  By  their  use  the  little  fellows 
would  not  realize  that  they  were  grappling  with  the  rudiments  of  a 
great  science,  while  at  the  same  tithe  they  were  mastering,  in  the 
most  thorough  manner,  the  ingrain  principle  ;  for  they  would  feel  as 
well  as  sec  the. form  and  comparative  size  of  every  country,  etc., 
everywhere.  One  would  be  astonished,  even  after  years  of  the  study 
of  maps,  to  find  how  little  they  appealed  to  any  sense  but  the  eye. 
Let  one  be  dissected,  and  the  different  countries,  as  parts,  be  placed 
in  the  hand,  and  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible,  without  the  aid  of 
a  glance,  to  determine  whether  you  were  grasping  Ireland  or  Portu- 
gal, Greece  or  Denmark.  This  deferring  to  more  senses  than  one, 
if  possible,  is  eminently  useful. 

The  maps,  as  prepared,  are  uniform  in  size,  —  two  feet  ten  by  two 
feet  six  inches, — and  are  seven  in  number,  viz.,  the  two  hemispheres, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  the  United  States,  and  South  America.  The 
process  is  very  ingenious,  and  they  are  very  strong.  The  first  step 
in  their  make-up  is  a  thick  veneciing  of  cherry,  over  which  is  glued  a 
covering  of  unbleached  cotton  cloth  ;  next  a  thin  layer  of  black  wal- 
nut ;  then  another  covering  of  cloth,  and  then  a  second  layer  of  cherry, 
corresponding  in  thickness  with  the  first.  On  this  is  placed  the  map, 
and  the  sawing  begins.  Any  isthmuses,  peninsulas,  etc.,  are  further 
strengthened  with  metal  clamp  on  the  back  side.  The  mountains, 
capitals,  etc,  are  designated  by  raised  symbols  of  different  colors,  and 
the  rivers,  in  their  windings,  arc  grooved  out.  Altogether,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beneficent  ideas  which  h  is  come  before  the  public  for  a 
long  time,  for  the  improvement  of  children. 

These  maps  can  be  furnished  at  a  cost  of  $84  per  set  of  seven. 
When  arranged  and  in  order,  which  the  smallest  child  can  learn  to 
do  readily,  they  present  a  fine,  bright  surface,  and  are  an  ornament 
to  any  schoolroom. 

The  workshop  for  their  manufacture  is  connected  with  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  where  Mr.  Van  Horn,  who 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  perfection  to  which  he  has  brought  the 
art,  will  be  very  happy  to  give  any  information  concerning  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  really  great  advantages  which  this  plan 
presents  will  be  considered  now,  when  the  quest  is  so  eager  for  valua- 
ble accessories.  If  the  price  seems  high,  let  it  be  remernbered  that 
an  outlay  in  this  direction  will  save  many  outlays  in  others,  and  the 
knowledge  gained  be  far  more  profitable  in  many  ways.  The  econ- 
omy of  the  plan  will  recommend  itself  to  any  thinking  mind. 

M.  P.  C. 

{From  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education.) 


CFor  tne  Transcript.] 

THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTION   FOR      THE 
BLIND. 


Doubtless  there  are  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands in  the  city  of  Boston  who  have  no  idea 
what  an  interesting  exhibition  is  given  every 
Thursday,  at  11  A.  M.,  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  It  is  situated  on  Broad- 
way, and  is  the  most  prominent  building  in 
South  Boston.  It  is  very  accessible  from  any 
part  of  the  city  proper,  and  in  summer  the  air 
off  the  sea  is  most  refreshing,  and  the  view 
from  the  roof  magnificent.  But  at  any  time 
one  is  repaid  tenfold  for  going,  and  marvels 
that  the  attention  has  been  so  little  called 
to  it.  Genuine  and  steady  work,  however, 
often  makes  no  sensation,  and  there  ia 
no  outcry.  This  work  is  very  satisfactory, 
and  its  appeal  is  very  wide.  Our  common 
sense  is  gratified,  our  sympathies  are  aroused, 
our  wonder  is  fired,  our  self-conceit  topples 
over,  and  our  tastes  are  moved  and  enliven- 
ed. Everybody  is  so  surprised.  "Why!" 
you  exclaim,  "I  thought  this  was  an  asylum, 
but  it  is  a.  school!"  The  blind  do  not  go  to 
South  Boston  for  treatment  of  their  infirm- 
ity. They  go  to  be  educated.  They  learn 
there  to  read  and  write;  they  study  arith- 
metic, grammar,  composition,  geography, 
historv,  algebra,  geometry,  and  other  higher 
branches,  if  they  like;  almost  all  study 
music  and  play  some  instrument;  some  pu- 
pils play  several,  and  sing  besides.  AU 
learn  some  trade. 

Every  Thursday  during  the  school  year,  for 
a  small  fee,  the  institution  is  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  public.  Any  interested  visi- 
tor can  see  the  operation  of  the  whole  system. 
The  officers  and  students  are  sure  to 
meet  one's  sympathy  or  enthusiasm  half 
way,  and  one  leaves  with  a  feeling  of  ad- 
miration. First,  at  the  skill  and  thorough- 
ness of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys 
and  girls,  who,  deprived  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  senses,  accomplish  so  much,  and 
second  at  the  devotion  and  tenderness 
of  the  teachers  and  guardians,  some  of  whom 
can  see  and  some  cannot.  Then  follows  a 
smart  of  sorrow  and  indignation,  because  all 
this  is  so  little  known  and  appreciated.  Every 
one  deserving  attention  and  appreciation 
suffers  if  these  things  are  withheld,  and  the 
public,  too,  is  a  loser. 

The  visitor  is  shown  first  the  schoolroom. 
Pupils  are  examined  in  their  studies ;  they 
cipher  with  odd  little  boards  thac  look 
like  printers'  desks;  there  are  sev- 
eral methods  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  I  am  told  that  the  blind  pupil 
learns  geography  as  any  child  who  sees.  The 
maps  and  globes  are  in  relief,  and  are  an  in- 
teresting study  for  anybody.  After  this,  in 
the  hall  of  the  building,  there  is  music. 
Young  ladies  play  a  large  pipe  organ,  and 
play  well,  too.  There  is  a  brass  band  of  near 
twenty-five  pieces,  and  they  are  in  daily  drill 
under  the  best  of  masters,  and  the  piano  and 
flute  entertain  very  pleasantly,  though  you 
profess  musical  ear  and  knowledge.  Then 
comes  the  exhibition  of  the  handiwork  of 
these  blind  people,  and  an  opportunity  of 
showing  your  appreciation  in  a  substantial 
way ;  and  in  the  work  of  the  fingers,  none  is 
more  deft  than  Laura  Bridgman.  She  threads 
a  needle  with  her  tongue,  but  though  your 
eyes  are  sharp,  you  can  never  gues3  how  she 
does  it. 

A  happy  thing  it  would  seem  if  the  blind 
could  in  all  cases  be  possessed  of  means  of 
self-support,  independent  of  daily  toil,  which 
must  be  for  them  at  a  serious  disadvantage, 
but  I  cannot  learn  that  Providence  makes 
any  distinction  here.  Very  many  of  the 
blind  must  earn  their  daily  bread.  They  do 
not  wish  to  be  objects  of  charity,  any  more 
than  the  rest  of  us,  and  the  more  highly  edu- 
cated they  are,  the  more  painful  of  course 
does  the  dependence  on  the  bounty  of  others 
become. 
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It  is  manifest  that  not  very  many  avenues 
of  employment  are  open  to  them;  but  some 
work  they  can  do  as  well  as  a  seeing  person, 
and  are  more  likely  to  he  faithful  and  precise, 
Anil  '  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  in  many 
places  the  prejudice  concerning  the  blind  and 
their  work  is  fast  dying  out,  and  for  the  best 
of  reasons,  that  they  are  now  qualified 
as  never  before.  There  was  a  time  in  Eng- 
land when  many  of  the  blind  were  regarded  as 
paupers,  an  indigent  class  by  themselves,  in- 
capable of  education,  of  labor  and  self-sup- 
port; but  now  provision  is  made  in  many 
schools  for  blind  children,  and  several  istitu- 
tions  are  established  expressly  for  their  edu- 
cation. In  Paris  the  prejudice  is  so  far  over- 
come, that  the  blind  are  preferred  as  tuners 
of  the  pianoforte  by  the  piano  makers  and 
the  managers  of  conservatories  of  music. 

The  blind  in  South  Boston  do  not  wish 
charity.  They  desire  only  patronage,  and 
that  only  so  far  as  they  deserve  it.  Connected 
with  the  institution  is  a  workshop  where 
feather  beds  and  mattresses  are  made  and  re- 
paired, cane-seat  chairs  are  reseated,  and  all 
the  work  is  thoroughly  done.  They  say  best 
of  material  is  used.,  and  none  but  finished 
work  is  allowed  to  leave  the  shop.  Custom- 
ers may  depend  upon  this,  and  a  very  earnest 
appeal  is  made  to  the  public  for  employment 
of  this  kind.  Orders  may  be  left  at  37  Avon 
street,  as  well  as  at  the  institution. 

But  the  most  suitable  employment  for 
the  blind  is  pianoforte  tuning.  How 
many  owners  of  pianos  know  that  there  is  a 
theory  of  tuning,  that  it  is  complicated  and 
delicate  almost  beyond  calculation,  that  the 
ear  must  not  only  be  trained  to  the  finest  har- 
monies, but  the  understanding  must  be  in- 
formed, and  the  taste  cultivated  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose?  How  many  pianists,^who  have 
practised  years  and  years,  know  that  C-sharp 
and  D-flat  are  not  in  music  identical,  and 
that  the  tuner  must  not  only  appre- 
ciate the  difference,  but  be  able  to  bal- 
ance and  distribute  the  inequalities  of 
the  scale?  Great  numbers  of  tuners  ia  the 
country  have  never  studied  this  science  of 
tuning.  With  a  good  natural  ear  for  music, 
they  have  taken  up  the  business  without  in- 
struction, and  know  but  very  little  of  true 
tuning.  But  in  this  institution  for  the  blind, 
the  theory,  the  science,  the  system  of  tuning 
are  fully  taught  by  a  teacher  who  gives  all 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  business,  and  it 
is  also  practically  taught.  The  many  instru- 
ments of  many  kinds  in  the  building  are  kept 
in  tune  by  these  students.  Their  practice  is 
constant.  No  people  are  30  musical  as  the 
musical  blind.  Their  attention  is  given  to  the 
study  of  music  year  after  year ;  there  is  no 
intermission ;  there  is  no  diversion,  and  they 
acquire  a  nicety  of  ear,  a  power  of  discrimina- 
tion and  combination  of  musical  sounds 
almost  incredible  to  a  seeing  person.  Musio 
is  their  calling  and  their  life,  as  it  never  can 
be  to  one  blessed  with  sight. 

These  students  of  the  art  of  tuning  likewise 
master  the  mechanism  of  the  piano.  They 
have  an  instrument  which  they  take  apart 
piece  by  piece,  the  position  and  value  of  each 
piece  is  precisely  noted  and  explained,  and 
then  it  is  mounted  by  the  blind  learner  him- 
self. "Wires  are  snapped,  and  he  replaces 
them;  hammers  are  broken  and  hinges  are 
wrenched,  that  he  may  make  good  the  dam- 
age. I  saw  the  room,  lined  with  materials 
and  tools,  where  all  this  work  is  done,  and 
for  years  the  blind  man  studies  the 
construction  of  this  complex  instrument 
and  the  music  which  it .  makes, 
and  he  knows  it.  When  he  knows  it 
thus,  he  wants  work  to  do,  pianos  to  repair 
and  put  in  tune.  These  pianos  are  all  over 
Boston,  in  almost  every  house.  Shall  not 
this  patient  tuner,  who  is  gifted  aud  accom- 
plished in  the  business,  who  has  overcome 
with  so  much  labor  such  fearful  odds,  shall 
he  not  be  encouraged  and  rewarded?  Is  he 
not  entitled  to  an  honest,  independent  living? 
Try  him.  The  very  next  time  your  piano 
needs  a  tuner,  send  for  him.    See  what  he  can. 
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do.  Show  him  the  instrument,  tell  him  what 
yon  want  and  then  let  him  alone.  Don't  feel 
anxious  about  him  or  your  piano,  and  don't 
pity  him. 

One  of  the  leading  pianoforte  manufactur- 
ers of  Boston  employs  regularly  graduates 
from  this  institution,  and  they  only  need  to 
be  known  to  be  appreciated. 
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JiLlXD  TCXERS. 

it  is  understood  that  an  application  is  to  be 
made  to  the  School  committee,  or  to  the  commit- 
tee on  accounts  of  the  board,  to  employ  the  tuners 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blincfcto  tuiie 
and  keep  in  order  the  pianofortes  belonging  to  thS 
city  and  used  in  the  public  schools.  If  any  objec- 
tion should  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  desire 
that  the  public  should  have  the  best  service  con- 
sistent with  a  judicious  economy,  on  the  score  oE 
presumed  inferiority  of  blind  tuners  and  mechani- 
cians—there is  abundant  evidence  that  the  blind 
are  not  only  as  competent  tuners  as  seeing:  per- 
sons, but  are  specially  gifted  with  the  first  ele- 
ments of  good  tuning— a  most  sensitively  delicate 
ear.  It  was  a  pupil  of,  the  institution  for  bliud 
youth  at  Fans  (see  forty-fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  Pub.  Doc.  27),  Claude  MouteV'- 
who  wrote  the  best  treatise  on  the  art  of  tuning 
pianofortes,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  most  systematic  and  efficient 
course  of  instruction  tor  its  acquisition.- 
It  is  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  who  has  organized 
and  conducted  the  most  successful  tuning 
departments  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  stand  high,  but  they  are 
not  alohe  in  their  profession.  There  is  a  great 
number  of  very  successful  blind  tuners  in  France, 
some  of  whom  have  been  very  popular  with  the 
pianoforte  makers  of  Pans ;  and  there  are  mauy 
in  New  England  wbo  are  well  qualified  in  their  art. 
No  pupil  receives  a  certificate- as  tuner  unless  he  is 
of  stainless  character  and  good  address,  nor  unless 
he  is  fully  able  to  take  out  the  action  from  the 
pianoforte  and  put  it  in  again  without  assistance, 
to  replace  a  broken  string  in  any  part  of  the  instru- 
ment, to  describe  the  form  and  office  of  every  part, 
aud  to  make  all  incidental  repairs.  Many  ac- 
complished amateurs  who  can  be  readily  referred 
to  habitually  employ  the  tuners  of  this  institution, 
and  some  of  the  best  pianoforte  artists  will  gladly 
certify  to  their  competency.  The  reason  to  SDecial 
,  Consideration  ©f  their  claims  is,  that  most  of  tbe 
s  avenues  to  honorable  occupation  and  self-support 
7'are  closed  to  them.  They  are  the  wards  of  tbe 
[  Commonwealth,  *nd>  in  all  things  for  which  they 
tare  qualified,  are  entitled  to  the  tender  care  and 
Sympathy  of  the  city  and  citizens. 
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The  Perkins  Institution. 

Tbe  forty-fifth  aunual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  A«ylum  for 
the  Blind  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  reports  of  the  various  officers  are  ap- 
pended, and  tbe  documeut  includes  tbe  memoir  at 
the  late  Dr.  Howe,  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and 
various  other  papers  relative  to  that  distinguished 
philanthropist.  'Ihe  trustees  after  alluding  in  fitting 
terms  to  tbe  great  services  of  Dr.  Howe,  say: 

We  are  able  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  the 
insiiiutiorj,  in  .-pile  of  its  irreparable  loss,  lias  main- 
tained its  high  reputation  tor  excellence  in  the  at- 
tainments of  us  pupils  aud  graduate-,  tbe  general 
Lealth  ot  its  inmates,  aid  the  good  discipliue  and 
order  which  have  prevailed. 

We  have  met  to  the  best  of  our  ability  all  reasona- 
ble demands  foT  improvement  and  increase  in  the  fa- 
cilities for  ms'ruc'iou  (including  an  extended  school 
appaiatus,  new  text-books,  musical  instruments,  eic), 
as  well  a-  for  the  comfort  of  the  lurnates. 

Tbe  report  of  tbe  treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  Eadicott, 
.-bows  that  the  total  receipts  during  the  year  ba.e 
been  $64,325  54;  while  ihe  tot**!  expenditure-,  inclu- 
ding the  amount  pa 'd  for  slock  to  be  manufactured 
in  the  work  department,  and  also  tbe  amount  of  lega- 
cies and  balance  <t  proceeds  trom  the  sale  of  real 
e-tate  invested,  $81  036.32. 

The  total  nutui  er  <d  blind  persons  connected  with 
the  institution  a  the  beginning  o?  the  pa-t  year  was 
176.  There  have  be tti  entered  during  the  year,  25; 
4U  have  been  discharged;  to  that  the  present  number 
is  155.  Of  these,  138  are  in  the  school  department 
proper,  and  17  in  the  work  aepartment.  Tbe  first 
class  includes  126  boys  and  girls  enrolled  as  pupils,  7  i 
teachers,  and  5  domestics,  'ihe  second  class  comprises 
13  men  and  4  women  employed  in  the  work  depart- 
ment for  adnits. 


South  Boston. 

Perkins  Institute.— The  female  pnpils  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  recently  eatered 
on  regular  caliathenic  drill  and  other  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, which  they  perform  in  the  gallery  erected 
last  year  for  their  use.  When  the  gymnasium  now  in 
the  process  of  erection  shall  be  completed,  gymnastic 
exercises  will  be  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  school 
duties  for  both  sexes. 

At  this  Institute  next  Friday,  Mrs.  Remetti  and 
daughters,  will  give  a  musical  entertainmeut. 

On  Monday,  June  3,  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Sherwood  and 
Madame  Cappiani  will  give  a  concert  at  4  P  M 

Mr.  Eugene  Tbayer  will  perform  two  more  organ 
recitals,  one  on  the  6th  and  the  other  on  the  12th  of 
Jute. 

*  There  will  be  a  school  exhibition  and  concert  on 
Decoration  Day,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 


The  forty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  an 
interesting  document.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe's  famil- 
iar and  honored  name  no  longer  appears  upon 
it.  In  its  place  we  have  that  of  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  as  director,  and  the  full  and 
thoughtful  document  shows  that  the  vacant  seat 
is  ably  supplied  by  one  who  has  much  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  predecessor,  and  who  will 
eagerly  carryforward  his  beneficent  ideas  in  re- 
gard to  these  unfortunates.  Rand,  Avery  &  Co., 
the  State  printers,  make  the  work  look  very 
handsome. 


We  learn  from  Mr.  Anagnos'  recent  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
that  to  the  pupils  of  that  institution,  through  the 
influence  of  Messrs.  Heywood  and  Cutter,  has 
been   given   the   piano-tuning    for    the   public 
schools  of  Boston.     Mr.  Anagnos*  remarks  in 
relation  to  miscellaneous  reading  for  the  blind 
(read  to  them)  are  most  admirable.     It  would 
be  well  for  some  of  our  young  people  who,  hav- 
ing eyes  see  not,  could  they  be  persuaded  to 
read  and  take  heed  to  his  suggestions.     He  re- 
gards fiction  as  generally  portraying  unnatural 
and  impossible  conditions,  even  the  best,  as  for 
the  most  part  only  suited  to  well-informed  and 
mature  minds,  and  would  give  the  young  biog- 
raphy, history,  travels,  and  the  most  important 
current  topics  of  the  day,  with  all  the  assistance 
to  be  derived  from  maps.     This  course  pursued 
at  the  institution  enables  the  pupils  to  discourse 
intelligently  on  topics  with  which  too  many  of 
our  youth  are  comparatively  ignorant. 
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EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

THUKSDAl,     OCTOBER    35,    1877. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  doubt- 
less many  friends;  indeed,  so  many  that  the  num- 
ber of  those^who  would  gladly  assist  in  any  of  its 
objects  could  not  be  limited  by  State  or  national 
boundaries.  Tet  to  us  of  Boston  birth  and 
Massachusetts  pride  this  noble  adjunct  of  our 
State  educational  system  should  be  especially  dear 
as  long  as  the  name  of  Laura  Bridgman 
or  the  noble  work  of  Dr.  Howe  is  remem. 
bered.  There  is  one  way  in  which  hundreds  of 
Transcript  readers  can  forward  the  object  of  this 
school,  and  that  without  the  gift  of  a  penny,  and 
can  assist  in  maintaining  it  as  a  school  in  place  of 
allowing  it  to  become  an  asylum.  The  particular 
object  in  the  grand  work  of  Dr.  Howe  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  was  to  enable  them  to  be- 
come self-supporting.  The  occupations  which 
they  may  pursue  are  of  course  very  limited, 
and  as  there  are  none  in  which  the  seeing  have 
not  some  advantage  over  the  blind,  the  only  hope 
for  the  latter  is  in  perfect  training  and  faithful- 
ness. In  the  almost  single  line  of  music  can  they 
look  for  any  compensating  advantage,  Providence 
having  wisely  ordained  that  the  loss  of  one  sense 
may  be  in  part  compensated  for  by  the  increased 
power  of  others,  and  in  this  art  sight  must  be 
secondary  to  sound. 

The  institution  at  South  Boston  has  for  sev- 
eral years  given  special  attention  to  the  musical 
training  of  all  inmates  of  any  talent  for  the  art. 
Forty-two  pianos  within  the  building  are  in  use, 
more  or  less,  from  six  in  the  morning  until  six  at 
night.  Three  reed  organs  and  one  very  large  pipe 
organ  are  also  at  the  service  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  results  attained  by  the  band  musicians  are 
well  known  to  the  public.  The  attention  given  to 
.  music  has  led  the  way  to  another  branch  of  indus- 
try for  the  blind ,  namely,  the  tuning  of  pianofortes. 
This  has  become  a  regular  department  of  the 
school,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.W.Smith, 
a  graduate  of  this  institution  and  the  organizer 
of  the  most  successful  tuning  departments  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  A  few  pupils  have 
been  graduated  and  are  now  independent  in  their 
livelihoods;  not  an  insignificant  fact  when  it  Is 
considered  that  the  estimated  self-supporting 
blind  are  but  two  per  cent.  In  the  workshop  of 
this  department  are  complete  sets  of  tools, 
models  of  square  and  upright  actions  and  all  nec- 
essary appliances  for  teaching  the  trade  by  which 
alone  the  pupil  must  in  after  life  gain  his  sup- 
port. There  are  seventeen  persons  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  some  half-dozen  pianos  are  given  up 
exclusively  to  its  operations.  The  thoroughness 
of  the  instruction  is  not  only  insured  by  the  abil- 
ity of  Mr.  Smith,  but  by  the  standard  of  gradua- 
tion established  by  the  director,  which  is  concisely 
Btated'in  his  report  of  last  year.    He  says— 

Ko  pupil  will  ever  be  supplied  with  a  certificate 
as  tuuer  unless  he  is  of  stainless  character  and 
good  address;  nor  unless  he  is  fully  able  w>  i^ko 
out  the  action  from  the  pianoforte  and  put  it  in 
again  without  assistance,  to  replace  a  broken 
string  in  aDy  part  of  the  instrument,  to  describe 
the  form  and  office  of  every  part,  and  to  make  all 
Incidental  repairs. 

The  success  of  the  department  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  the  126  pianos  in  the  public  schools 
are  intrusted  to  its  care.  Cannot  the  public  ex- 
tend this  field  of  employment?  Will  they  not 
help  to  realize  the  object  for  which  Dr.  Howe  la- 
bored so  many  years  ?  If  there  is  one  trade  in 
which  the  unfortunate  blind  can  do  as  skilled 
work  as  the  seeing,  surely  no  encouragement  the 
public  can  give  should  be  withheld.  A  note  to  the 
institution  or  a  call  at  the  city  office  of  the  same, 
No.  37  Avon  street,  will  secure  the  services  of  a 
tuner  whose  work  is  warranted  by  the  trustees 
to  give  entire  satisfaction.  From  the  same 
source,  also,  may  be  secured  competent  music 
teachers. 

It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  the  blind  should  have 
to  struggle  against  so  much  prejudice  in 
their  search  for  employment.  This  could  not 
-exist  as  regards  the  occupation  of  pianoforte 
•tuning  if  it  were  generally  known  that  this  art 
was  bought  to  its  highest  state  of  development 
bv  a  blind  n^*ician,  clauae  Montal  of  Paris, 
whose  published  worL"  ls  W*l  the  standard 
authority  upon  the  subject. 

This  prejudice,  which  doubtless  arises  front 
pardonable  ignorance,  has  been  overcome  upon 
the  continent  and  in  Great  Britain.  Not  only  is  the 
highest  office  attainable  by  an  English  musician, 
that  of  professor  of  music  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  filled  by  a  blind  composer  and  teacher  of 
barmony,  but  the  head  tuners  of  two  of  the  large 
London  piano  manufactories  are  blind  men,  and 
im  five  otter  fcctoriei  in  Great  Britain  the  blind 
are  enn>loy|djL         f    1  \ 


HELPING  THE  BLIND. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Perkins  Institution— 
The  Expenses  of  the  Year— Officers  Elect- 
ed, Etc. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Institution.  The' Treasurer's  re- 
port showed  that  the  total  receipts  for  the  past 
year  had  been  $70,473  17  against  an  expenditure 
of  $67,G3G  42,  leaving  a  cash  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $283G  75.  Of  the  revenues  of  the  In- 
stitution, §30, 0004s  annually  paid  in  by  the  State, 
and  of  the  balance,  $12,730  89  was  received  from 
sales  of  work  done  by  the  inmates,  the  remaining 
amount  coming  from  other  States  and  from  the  in- 
vestments in  the  treasury.  A  heavy  expenditure 
has  been  necessitated  the'  past  year  for  buildings 
and  repairs,  nearly  $5000  having  gone  for  build- 
ing a  store-room,  and  a  promenade  for  wet  weather, 
and  lor  reconstructing  the  workshops  and  arranging 
an  additional  recitation  and  work-room  for  the  girls. 
There  are  connected  with  the  institution  at  present, 
either  as  students,  instructors  or  servants,  162 
blind  persons,  and  the  average  expense  per  year 
per  inmate  for  instruction  and  maintenance  is 
$300;  the  expense  for  instruction  being  fully  three 
times  as  much  as  for  a  person  with  sight.  The 
musical  department  alone  involves  an  expenditure 
of  $4500  per  year  for  instruction  and  instruments, 
but  this  sum  represents  a  source  of  the  most  in- 
tense delight  to  the  inmates.  Tne  Trustees  made 
a  careful  inspection  of  the  entire  institution  after 
the  meeting,  and  found  that  the  Superintendent, 
51  r.  Anagnos,  had  well  cared  for  the  trust  confided 
to  him.  The  alterations  aud  improvements  of  the 
year  were  found  to  have  been  very  judiciously 
planned  and  economically  carried  out,  adding 
largely  to  tlie  comfort  and  healthiness  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  long)  covered  promenade  especially 
affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  exercise 
in  stormy  weather,  which  has  long  been  needed. 
The  inspection  closed  in  the  music  room,  where 
the  band  connected  with  the  institution  gave  an 
excellent  conceit,  Master  Joseph  Luchay  of 
Worcesterjwinnkig  generous  applause  for  his  ar- 
tistic performance  of  a  cornet  solo,  which  would 
have  been  creditable  to  a  person  of  far  more  ex- 
tended experience.  The  election  of  officers  re- 
sulted as  follows:  President,  Samuel  Eliot;  Vice- 
President,  John  Cummings;  Treasurer.  Henry  En- 
dicott;  Secretary  and  Superintendent,  M.  Anasmos; 
Trustees,  P..  E.Apthorp  Edward  N.  Perkhis,  James 
Sturgis,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Josiah  Quincy,  Henry 
Lee  Higginson,  Samuel  G.  Snelling,  George  W. 
Wales. 


MUSICAL. 

At  the  Blind  Asylum.  A  very  choice  concert 
was  given  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
'  at  South  Boston,  on  Monday  afternoon  and  even- 
'  ing,  before  an  audience  composed  of  the  pupils  at 
'.  the  institution,  their  teachers  and  a  few  invited 
;  guests.  The  artists  were  Mr.  Sherwood  and  Miss 
i  Paine  (a  pupil  of  Kullak),  pianists,  and  the  well- 
known  prima  donna,  Mme.  Cappiani,  and  Miss 
Fannie  Lovering,  a  pupil  of  Mme.  Cappiani,  whose 
successful  appearance  in  concert  has  already  in- 
troduced her  to  .the  public  as  a  most  promising 
i  singer,  gifted  with  a  high  soprano  voice  of  unusual 
flexibility.  JEIer  easey  precision  in  staccatos  is 
wonderful.  The  programme  was  made  up  of  se- 
lections from  fteethoven,  Handel,  Chopin,  Schu- 
bert, Wagner,  Liszt,  Schira,  Schumann  and 
others.  One  of  the  most  acceptable  of  all  was  the 
•Ave  Maria"  of  Mme.  Cappiani.  The  party 
were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anagnos  at  tea, 
and  resumed  the  music  in  the  evening,  closing  at  I 
9.30  with  Mr.  Sherwood's  rendering  of  the  great  ■ 
"Mephisto  Waltz"  of  Liszt.  All  the  artists  were 
in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  the  entertainment  would 
rank  well  with  any  public  concert  of  this  winter. 
A  particularly  pleasant  feature  of  the  occasion 
was  the  fact  that  all  the  participants  generously 
gave  their  services  without  compensation,  feeling 
amply  rewarded  by  the  rapt  attention  and  mark- 
ed appreciation  of  their  listeners,  who  all  ex- 
pressed the  desire  that  so  rare  a  musical  treat 
might  be  repeated. 

PEftMS  INSTITUTE. 


Tae  u  eject  of  Comjmisory  va« 
cation. 


Value    of    Blind    Musicians 
as   Tuners. 

The    Sense    of    Touch     of 
B^a*sr»    .BSrfcigrman. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  tn 
of  the  above  institution,  in  South  Boston,  is 
at  present  in  (he  hands  of  the  stat<'  printer. 
It  is  also  to  be  published  in  the  raised  or  em- 
bossed letter,  1«.r  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  The 
latter  style  of  printing  is  done  in  the  institu- 
tion. T!i  the  financial  y< 
enilinK   H                          md  includes   all   docu- 


ments and  information  required   bylaw    and 

I  usage.  It  sets  down  the  present  total  number 
of  blind  inmates  as  1C2.  This  includes  pupils, 
teachers,  employes,  workmen  and  work- 
women. There  were  155  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year;  since  then  31  have  entered  ami  24 
have  been  discharged.    Of  the  present  num- 

i  berof  inmates,  93  are  males  and  89  females. 
In  the  school  proper  there  145,— boys  and  girls, 
133;  teachers  7,  and  5  domestics;  in  the 
work  department  there  arc  17  persons. 
It  appears  thai  (he  number  of  pupils, 
particularly  men  and  boys,  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing even  year,  and  there  are  indications  thut 

;  the  main  building  will  be  crowded  during  the 
ensuing  year.    Most  of  the  graduates  of  a 

I  age  ability,  who  have  gone  through  the  regular 
course  of  Study  and  training, and  have  applied 
themselves  diligently,  have  before  them  a  good 
prospect  of  success.'  Some  are  already  taking 
their  places  In  the  ranks  of  society,  and  doing 
exceedingly  well.  The  report  treats  at  some 
length  on  the  remarkable  good  health  of  the 
pupils,  aud  attributes  the  fact  to  the  elevated 
situation  which  the  institute  building  occu- 
pies, and  to  the  systematic  course  of  physical 
training,  diet,  cleanliness,  recreation,  exercise 
and  sleep. 

RK«Ai:l)ING  THE  VACATIONS. 

In  trcatiug  upon  the  vacations  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  dispersion  of  graduates,  the  report 
Bays,  in  substance,  that  each  pupil  must  go 
back  to  the  home  or  the  place  he  came  from 
during  the  vacation  season.  It  gives  two  rea- 
sons why  Vn><  rule  Ls  most  rigidly  enforced — 
first,  every  student  should  have,  annually,  a 
season  of  rest  from  his  studies,  for  the  sake  of 
a  healthy  recreation  of  the  mind, and  especially 
is  it  necessary  in  the  case  of  blind  stud-c- 
the  second  reason  is  that  it  prevents  the  blind 
subjects  from  settling  down  in  this  vicinity. 
Professor  Anagnos  says:  "In  the  natural 
order  of  thing's,  the  inlirm  of  all  classes  are 
found,  not  grouped  in  one  place,  but  scattered 
all  over  the  community.  This  is  as  it  should 
be;  and  the  interests  of  humanity,  and 
of  the  sufferers  themselves,  require  Hint  this 
order  should  not  be.  violated.  Hence  or- 
ganizations for  the  education  and  training  of 
the  blind,  the  deaf  mutes  and  idiotic  should  be 
conducted  on  such  principles  as  to  check  all 
tendences  toward  congregation  or  centraliza- 
tion and  aggregation,  and  to  facilitate  and  se- 
care  redistribution  and  diffusion.  Now,  it  is 
obvious  that,  if  young"  blind  persons  are 
brought  from  all  parts  of  New  England  lo 
Boston  to  receive  instruction  during  seven  or 
eight  year-  (as  it  requires  that  length  of  time 
to  complete  Die  education  of  persons  so  af- 
fected), many  of  them  will  naturally  be  in- 
clined to  remain  in  the  neighborhood  and  be- 
come domesticated  there  for  life.  The  effect 
of  this  would  be  a  disproportionate  increase 
of  blind  persons  in  the  city,  which  would  be 
unfavorable  to  them  a,s  a  class,  and  most  un- 
desirable for  the  community.  To  avoid  all 
this,  much  foresight  needs  to  be  exercised  in 
the  admission  of  candidates.  Among  other 
requirements  it  should  be  made  sure  thai 
every  pupil  or  subject  who  comes  here  has  a 
home, »'.  «.,  a  place  to  which  he  feels  that  he  of 
right  belongs.  If  the  lines  have  fallen  to  him 
in  any  particular  town,  ho  has  a  just  claim 
upon  its  community  for  sympathy,  for  as 
once,  and  for  moral  and  material  aid.  It  he  or 
she  be  an  orphan,  or  if  abandoned  by  parents, 
It  is  for  his  or  her  neighbors  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  almshouse  should  furnish 
the  necessary  support ;  but  they  should  not 
thrust  the  unfortunate  one  beyond  their  bor- 
ders and  upon  another  community.  Hence, 
When  the  blind  pupil  leaves  his  home  and 
comes  here  for  an  education,  if  he  goea  back 
from  time  to  time  the  connection  is  kept  up." 

And  it  is  with  this  view  of  preventing  an 
undue  aggregation  of  sightless  persons  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  to  keep  them  redistributed 
in  the  parts  where  they  belong,  tliat  the  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  vacation  are  so  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  during  its  continuance  none  of 
the  inmates  are  allowed  to  remain  at  the  es- 
tabli.shmet,t. 

TH1.  BU2TO  AS  MUSICIANS  AND  TUNTSKS. 

During  the  past  year  a  new  cabinet  organ  has 
been  added  to  the  collection  of  instruments 
employed  in  the  tuning  department,  and  the 
training  of  blind  pupils  to  tune  the  reed  or- 
gan has  been  successfully  accomplished.  This 
opens  a  new  field  of  usefulness  to  blind 
timers,  and  especially  to  thobe  who  are  obliged 
.to  seek  employment  in  the  country,  since  the 
number  of  these  instruments  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts far  exceeds  that  of  pianofortes.  Since 
the  1st  of  May  last  the  sightless  tuners  of  this 
Institution  have  been  doing  the  tuning  of 
pianos  and  organs  for  the  public  school*,  ami 
have  given  good  satisfaction.  Piano  makers 
confess  that  the  ear  of  the  blind  tuner  is  the 
most  reliable  and  accurate.  ^ 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  a  blind  musician  has  to 
depend  solely  upon  his  ear  for  guidance,  he 
will  naturally  strive  to  cultivate  his  sense  of 
hearing.  The  great  Laura  Bridgman,  who  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  who  has  won  a 
national  fame,  has  only  the  sense  of  touch  to 
cultivate,  and  to  such  exquisite  perfection  ha.s 
she  accomplished  this,  that  she  will  innocentlv 
say,  'T  hoar  the  brass  band  playing."  But,  hi 
point  of  fact,  her  hearing  consists  only  in  a 
land  of  sensation,  which  is  produced  through 
the  nervous  fibres  of  her  feet  by  their  coming 
in  contact  with  the  vibrating  floor  of  the 
music-room  in  which  the  band  is  playing,  and 
of  which  the  ordinary  sensitive  nerves  are 
generally  susceptible.  In  other  words, 
perceives  the  vibration  of  bodies  by  the  nerves 
of  touch  as  mere  tremors,  a  sensation  wholly 
different  in  its  nature  from  sound.  So  deli- 
cate and  extremely  exquisite  is  her  organiza- 
tion, that  the  vibration  is  felt  i>v  her,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a  pleasant  sensa- 
tion, bin  she  cannot,  of  ciuir.se,  distinguish 
pitch  or  harmony,  and  when  .he  says  "1  iirar," 
it  is  in  (he  same  sense  that  the  blind  invaria- 
bly say,  "I  see,"  after  they  have  examined  an 
[object,  and  mentally  grasped  it;  thoj  see  it 
With  their  ••„,;. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Annual    Report   of  the  Trustees  and   Directors — An  In- 
teresting Document. 


The  forty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State  printers,  and 
will  be  issued  shortly.  It  is  a  voluminous  document, 
occupying  122  pages,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal 
by  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  care  and  education  of 
the  blind.  The  first  part,  occupying  twenty-eight 
pages,  is  devoted  to  the  report  of  the  Trustees.  This 
communication  covers  the  financial  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1877,  and  includes  all  documents  and  in- 
formation required  by  law  and  usage.  They  say  that 
since  the  last  report  general  prosperity  has  reigned  in 
all  its  departments.  Good  health,  consequent  on  ex- 
cellent sanitary  arrangements,  has  marked  the  course 
of  the  institution,  and  the  Trustees  bear  testimony  to 

the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  teachers  and  officers, 
and  of  the  pupils.  Kindness  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
the  officers,  devotion  and  patient  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  cheerful  obedience  and  studiousness 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  have  characterized  the 
schools.  The  capacity  of  the  institution  to  do  good 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  every  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  introduction  of  new  appliances  and 
the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction,  to  hasten 
the  realization  of  the  lofty  aspirations  and  noble  ex-> 
pectations  of  its  great  founder,  which,  they  say,  is  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  earnest  purpose  and  well-directed 
efforts. 

The  Treasurer's  account  is  also  satisfactory  in  show- 
ing a  balance  on  hand.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year 
have  been  $70,473  17 ;  total  expenditures,  $67,636  42. 
This  leaves  a  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $2326  71, 
against  $3848  21  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  sheet  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year.  Carefully  detailed  re- 
ports are  also  given  of  the  arrangements  for  the  health, 
comfort  and  instruction  of  the  girls,  a  new  gallery  for 
for  them  to  walk  and  shelter  in  during  recess  has  been 
built,  and  the  importance  of  this  place  of  exercise  on 
the  health  of  the  pupils  noticed,  and  the  care  taken 
to  counteract  the  "  sad  effects  of  timid  affection  and 
unwise  indulgence  on  the  part  of  parents."  The 
Trustees  have  agreed,  withont  a  dissenting  vote,  to 
propose  an  alteration  in  the  present  name,  so  as  to  read 
"Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,"  and  they  present  forcible  arguments  for  the 
disuse  of  the  word  asylum,  which  thej'  claim  to  be  a 
misnomer,  and  foreign  to  the  real  purpose  of  the 
school.  The  Trustees  also  report  with  satisfaction  the 
receipt  of  a  legacy  of  $80,000,  and  close  by  again  ex- 
pressing their  confidence  in  the  management  of  the 
institution,  and  extend  invitations  to  the  Corporation, 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  to  visit  the  building 
and  see  for  themselves. 

THE    DIRECTORS'    REPORT 

is  a  most  exhaustive  document,  covering  every  point 
in  relation  to  the  management.  It  is  impossible  in 
this  brief  abstract  to  present  even  an  epitome  of  this 
admirable  essay  on  the  needs,  care  and  instruction  of 
the' inmates.  The  total  number  of  blind  persons  con- 
nected with  the  institution  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  as  pupils,  teachers,  employes,  and  workmen  or 
workwomen,  was  155.  There  have  been  entered  since 
31,  and  24  have  been  discharged,  so  that  the  present 
total  number  is  162 ;  males,  93 ;  females,  69.  Of 
these,  145  are  in  the  school  proper,  and  17  in  the  work 
department. 

The  divisions  of  this  excellent  report  are  as  follows : 
Health,   Diet,  Cleanliness,  Recreation   and  Exercise, 


Sleep,  Vacations,  Dispersions  of  Graduates— the  sound 
reasons  for  insisting  on  vacations  being  ably  presented. 
Then  follows  a  description  oi  the  objects  of  the  sym- 
tem  of  instruction  and  training : 

Firstly.  It  aims  to  rouse  and  discipline  their  minds  ■  to  culti- 
vate their  powers  of  clear  thought  and  exact  reasoning  •  to  give 
systematic  and  harmonious  development  to  the  whole  nature 
and  to  put  them  in  full  possession  of  all  their  faculties  as  tools 
for  doing  life's  work.  Secondly.  It  proposes  to  prepare  them 
for  business  and  profitable  occupation,  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, for  self-support.  * 

For  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  above  objects  the 
work  of  the  institution  is  carried  on  in  four  separate 
department— the  literary,  the  musical,  the  tuning,  and 
the  technical,  .and  these  several  departments  are 
minutely  analyzed,  and  the  writer  enters  into  careful 
reasoning  on  every  point  which  guides  the  instruction 
of  the  pupils.  In  fact,  this  report  needs  almost  to  be 
treated  as  a  purely  literary  work,  rather  than  an 
official  document;  and  while  the  tendency  to  criticize 
the  writer  is  strong  on  some  points,  the  careful,  pains- 
taking and  judicious  character  of  the  whole  is  admir- 
able. Reasons  are  given  for  the  adoption  of  any  ap- 
pliance, and  the  need  of  the  best  urged  in  a  broad 
and  liberal  spirit.  Poor  economy  does  not  obtain  in 
this  institution.  Every  new  experiment  is  carefully 
tried,  and  all  that  is  useful  retained.  The  value  of 
music  is  elaborately  set  forth  as  the  most  effective  and 
powerful  agent  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  "  Be- 
sides improving  their  intellect,  purifying  their  moral 
nature,  elevating  their  sentiments,'  refinino-  their 
tastes  and  promoting  their  happiness,  it  opens  a  wide 
field  of  profitable  employment  to  all  who  have  marked 
ability."  Education  in  the  art  of  tuning  has  been 
given  with  the  best  results,  the  able  management  of 
Mr.  J.  W-  Smith  meeting  with  the  endorsement  of 
such  eminent  musicians  as  B.  J.  Lang  and  Carl  Zer- 
rahn,  who  express  themselves  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
the  work  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  school.  Great  care 
is  also  taken  in  instruction  in  various  handicrafts  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  here  again  the  essay-writer  comes 
to  the  front  side  by  side  with  the  practical  worker. 
The  dignity  of  manual  labor  is  insisted  upon,  ami 
illustrations  from  Homer  down  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales  are  given.  Tobacco  is  cited  as  a  cause  of 
blindness.  The  document  here  becomes  so  interesting 
that  we  must  leave  it  till  another  time  to  take  up  this 
special  feature  more  fully.  The  Appendix  is  taken 
up  with  acknowledgements  of  donatious  of  various 
kinds,  analysis  of  accounts,  list  of  embossed  books 
printed  at  the  Institution  School,  aasets  of  stock,  and 
the  terms  of  admission. 

The  report,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  exceedingly 
well  written,  and  is  characterized  by  a  thorough 
earnestness  and  careful  judgment,  which  shows 
that  the  mantle  of  the  good  Doctor  has  fallen  on 
worthy  shoulders  in  the  person  of  the  present  Director 
and  that  under  his  efficient  management  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  one  of  the  noblest  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  is  in  good  hands. 


Perkins'  Institution  tot  the  Blind. 

The  quarterly  examination,  held  last  week 
at  the  institution,  passed  off  in   a   manner 
highly  satisfactory  alike  to  the    friends  and 
inmates  of  the  establishment.     The   pupils 
showed  a  most  gratifying  proficiency  in  their 
studies,  and  the   exercises    were  conducted 
in  a  spirited  and  interesting  manner.     Sev^ 
eral  of  the  trustees  of  the  establishment  ho; 
ored  the  occasion  with  their  presence,  and  a 
who  attended  derived  both   instruction   an 
enjoyment  from  the  exercises.     The  schoi 
was  closed  for  the   C'hrisimas  holidays   in* 
mediately    after    the     examinations.     Oral 
and  objective  instruction  are  now  very  fullv 
introduced  into  the  intellectual  department 
of  the  Institution  where  this  mostimportanl 
feature  in  a  system  of  training  has,  in   fact, 
always  prevailed   to  a   considerable  extern 
These  methods  are  only  at  the  present   ti 
making   their   way    into  the   city    school 
where  the  able  superintendent,  Dr.  Eliot, 
u-dng  all  his  influence  to   forward   them 
much  as  possible. 

At  a  concert  recently  given   in   Lawrenci 
by  Mr.  George  F.    Talbot,  the   well-known 
organst,   Miss    Freda    Black,    formerly    a 
pupil  and  now  a  teacher  at   the   Institution, 
took  a  most   prominent  part,    and    her   ex- 
quisite   playing   wa8   commended     bj     the 
"  Daily   American"    of  that    city     in    th 
following   language :     "  The    gem     of    the 
programme   was   from   Miss  Freda    Slack 
,and    the    organ,     the     artiste     performing 
Communion    in   G,    by    Batiste;    the    per- 
formance   was    simply    grand— not    in    the 
conventional   acceptance   of  the  much  used 
'term, — but  there  was  a   real   grandeur,  that 
thrilled  every    listener,   and  forced  a  spon 
taneons  applause  from  the  audience  m  soon 
as  the  number  was   completed,    demuiding 
the  lady's  reapperance,    when  she    faYored 
the  listeners  with  a  repe  ition  of  the   jiece. 
This  number  was  announced.^  the  opfciing 
of  the  programme,  bat  was 
opening  of  the  second  part,  an' 
•  Was  commenced  by   the   same"    artiste 
.,-played  a  Sonata  in  C  minor,  by  iberga 

The    lady    plays    witlu.  master! »    g3$Cutiqj 
exquisite  taste,  and  grafiM 
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South  Boston. 

Lecttjke.— Mr.  M.  Anagonis  delivered  an  extem- 
poraneous lecture  last  evening  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion before  the  teachers,  pupils  and  friends  on  the 
subject  of  "Language."  The  speaker  said  much  had 
been  done  in  the  recent  discussion  of  the  subject  to 
establish  language  as  a  science.  Many  maintained 
that  language  belonged  among  the  historical  or  moral 
sciences;  but  a  close  investigation  would  approve 
that  it  was  an  inseparable  member  of  the  family  of 
physical  or  natural  scienoes.  The  former  treated  of 
the  works  of  man,  the  latter  of  the  works  of  God 
All  the  sciences  had  their  experimental  stage. 
Their  stage  of  classification  and  ther  metaphysical 
stage.  If  this  fact  were  doubted,  a  study  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  bot- 
nny,  geometry  and  physiology  would  prove  its  truth. 

The  science  of  language  formed  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  Its  development  was  governed  by  natural  aud 
unchangeable  laws.  The  lecturer  spotse  on  the  value 
of  language,  and  showed  that  signs  are  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  human  race  aud  that  speech  is  the 
main  characteristic  that  places  man  above  the  lower 
animal.  The  lecture  was  one  of  profound  thought 
and  research  and  abounded  with  fitting  illustrations. 


Institution  fob  the  Blind.  The  fifth  lecture 
of  this  course  was  given  on  Thursday  evening  by 
the  director  of  the  establishment,  Mr.  Anagnos. 
His  subject  was  "The  Present  Political  Outlook  of 
France."  Beginning  with  the  time  of  Clovis,  and 
briefly  sketching  the  history  of  the  country  down 
to  the  present  day,  Mr.  Anagnos  painted  upon 
this  background  of  historic  facts  a  republican 
future  for  the  country,  whose  agitations,  suc- 
cesses and  vicissitudes  have  riveted  the  attention 
of  the  modern  world  for  the  space  of  an  entire 
century.  ^ 


South    Boston. 

Perkins  Institution.— Mr.  M.  Anagoni9,  super- 
intendent of  the  Perkins  Institution,  lectured  last 
(evening  in  the  nail  of  the  building  before  the  pupils 
teachers,  and  a  few  invited  friend*,  bis  subject  being 
"The  Present  Political,  gonial  aad  Moral  Condition 
of  France  and  its  Causes."  The  lecturer  gave  the 
origin  of  the  political  parties,  viz  ,  the  Republicans, 
the  Imperialists,  the  Orleanists,  and  the  Legitimists, 
and  contrasted  McMabon  and  the  Due  de  Broglie 
with  Charles  the  X.  and  Palagnic;  tracked  the  teu- 
dencies  of  the  clerical  party  to  encroach  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  people  back  to  the  ninth  century.  He 
gave  a  descriptiou  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
jjreat  French  revolution,  and  closed  by  saying  that 
the  liberal  party  will  ultimately  triumph,  and  a  min- 
istry will  be  formed  from  their  ranks.  The  leotuie 
was  pleasantly  delivered,  and  was  threaded  with 
lively  incidents  bearing  on  the  subject. 


r^VS'Trf 


The  Bund  Asyjmjm.  It  is  now  the  vacation  sea- 
sou  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  south 
IJoston,  and  improvements  are  being  made.'  On  the 
Fourth  street  side  a  brick  building  of  one  storv,  97x27 
feet,  is  in  course  of  erection.  This  will  be  used  as  a 
gjnmasiuni  for  the  pupils,  and  will  be  supplied  with 
all  the  latest  appliances  in  the  gymnastic  line.  It  is 
also  intended  to  form  a  military  company,  and  tj  use 
the  hal|  for  drill  purposes.  The  building  is  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  accessible  easily  from  all  part?  of  the 
main  buildiug,  and,  when  completed,  will  cost  about 
$2500.  A  coal  vault  of  160  tons  capacity,  large  enough 
to  store  sufficient  coal  for  the  entire  season,  lias  just 
been  finished;  also  an  additional  boiler  room,  with 
brick  arches.  Masons  are  now  at  work  on  the' laun- 
dry, adding  an  extra  story,  which  will  be  used  as  a 
printing  establishment  tor  the  institution. 
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Forty-sixth  Annual  fteport  of  (he 
Trustee*  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal:  ( 

I  have  just  finished  a  perusal  of  this  most 
interesting  and  suggestive  report,  contained 
in  a  pamphlet  of  120  pages. 

There  were  162  blind  inma'e^  in  the  Ias*i- 
tution  for  the  past  year,  among  whom  "no 
death  and  no  case  of  serious  illness  have 
occurred,"  an  exemption  which,  perhaps, 
cannot  he  paralleled  in  any  other  institution 
containing  an  equal  number  of  inmates,  in 
this  country,  if  in  the  world.  The  report 
says :] 

"The  purpose  of  the  institution,  which  is 
solely  to  give  to  sightless  children  the  same 
kind  and  degree  of  instruction  as  can  be 
had  in  the  best  common  schools  for 
those  who  see,  and  to  train  them  up  to  in- 
dustry and  to  useful  professions,  has  been 
steadily  and  usefully  pursued." 

The "  following  paragraph  in  the  report 
might  be  perused  and  pondered  on  by  those 
who  fill  the  stations  of  instructors  of  youth 
in  all  educational  departments : 

"To  put  it  in  a  few  words,  kindness  and 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  officers;  devotion 
and  patient  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers;  cheerful  obedience  and  studious- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  have  charac- 
terized the  school.  As  a  consequence,  peace 
and  order  have  prevailed  without  any  parade 
of  rules  and  regulations;  steady  advance- 
men  has  been  made  without  severity."  *  * 
"Blind  children,"  continues  the  report, 
"need  far  more  than  seeing  oues  the  aid  and 
comfort  which  a  library  gives.  Cut  off  in  so 
great  a  degree  from  communication  with  the 
external  world,  they  are  at  great  disadvan- 
tage in  the  acquisition  of  objective  knowl- 
edge. *  *  *  *  In  view  of  these  facts  the 
late  Dr.  Howe  entered  into  the  enterprise  of 
embossing  books  with  the  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  that  characterized  him  in  all 
his  philanthropic  undertakings;  and  it 
was  owing  to  his  unceasing  exertions  that 
the  work  of  creating  and  constructing  im- 
proved apparatus  for  the  blind  of  this  country 
originated  with  our  institution,  and  has  been 
mostly  carried  on  here.  *  *  *  *  Thus 
a  large  number  of  books  has  been  printed, 
and  they  are  like  good  seed  planted  in  fertile 
soil  that  will  bear  abundant  fruit  through 
many  seasons.  But  more  books  are  urgent- 
ly needed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  'Howe 
Memorial  Fund"  will  be  increased  by  gifts 
and  bequests,  until  its  annual  income 
shall  become  sufficient  to  supply  the  means 
for  printing  books  and  constructing  ap- 
pliances adapted  to  the  sense  of  touch.    *    * 

*  *  A  library  for  the  blind  is  truly  a 
grand  and  enduring  monument  to  humanity; 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  etfes  into 

♦the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  s6mo  who  Tiave 
the  stewardship  of  riches  to  lend  part  of  their 
substance  to  its  erection." 

There  is  a  workshop  connected  with  the 
institution,  in  referring  to  which  the  report 
says:  "For  many  years  this  department  as- 
sisted a  large  number  of  blind  persons  to  be- 
come self-supporting.  It  has  supplied  them 
with  remunerative  occupation,  and  thus  se- 
cured them  from  the  grasp  of  poverty,  and 
the  unpleasantness  of  an  almshouse.    *    *- 

*  *  But  during  the  last  four  years  the 
depressed  condition  of  all  kinds  of  industry 
has  affected  its  prosperity,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  operations  at  an  an- 
nual loss  becomes  a  matter  of  serious 
thought   and    consideration   with  us.    *    * 

*  *  *  What  is  needed  for  the  continaed 
maintenance  of  this  very  important  depart- 
ment is  work,  custom  work,  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  we  beg  the  friends  of  the  sight- 
less to  give  it  to  them.  We  solicit  their 
Vjatronaee  on  a  strictly  business  footing.  Our  ' 
wares  are  made  in  a  substantial  manner,  of 
the  best  materials,  and  are  sold  at  the  lowest 
possible  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

Some  of  the  purchasers  labor  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  expected  to  pay 
more  at  the  store  of  the  institution  than  they 
need  give  elsewhere.  This  it  a  mistake.  The 
contrary  is  quite  true.  Oar  rule  is  to  let 
the  goods  speak  for  themselves,  and  not  to 
suggest  that  favor  be  shown  by  the  way  of 
trade  to  the  blind  by  paying  any  more  than 
the  worth  of  the  articles.  Iu  truth,  our  cus- 
tomers have  been  charged  less  in  our  sales- 
room for  mattresses,  pillows,  cushions, 
feather  beds,  and  the  like,  thaa  they 
would  have  paid  elsewhere  for  wares 
of     the    same    sto.ck    and     workmanship 

In  conclusion  of  their  report  the  Trustees 
to  the  Governors, 


•epc 
extend  a  cordial  invitation  "*" 


Representatives,  and  other  officials  of  all  the 
New  England  States,  and  to  the  benevolent 
and  generous  minded  of  all  parts  of  the 
country.  We  are  sure  that  few  visitors  enter 
the  school  without  being  highly  pleased  with 
the  exercises  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils. . 
Few  leave  it  without  being  "thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  its  usefulness  and  value  to  the 
blind.  Few  indeed  can  inspect  it  without 
feeling  that  it  should  be  cherished  and  sus- 
tained as  one  of  the  most  beneficent  and 
noblest  institutions  in  the  land." 

The  report  of  the  Directors  with  all  statis- 
tical and  other  exhibits,  showing  the  opera- 
tions and  results  of  the  year,  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  Institution,  and  its  prospects 
and  needs,  is  appended  to  the  Trustees'  report. 
At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  lamented  late 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  it  was  feared  by  the 
friends  of  the  institution  that  an  individual 
could  not  be  found  who  would  be  able  to  fill  his 
place  in  its  management.  But  the  present 
Director,  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  a  gentleman 
of  superior  education  and  refined  social  cul- 
ture, nas  proved  himself  fully  competent  to 
the  task.  Under  his  superintendence  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  premises  hAs  pro- 
gressed with  undeviating  efficiency  and  in 
perfect  harmony. 

The  Director's  report  is  too  lengthy  to  ex- 
amine in  detail,  but  there  is  one  point  re- 
ferred to  that  seems  worthy  of  particular  no- 
tice. It  is  concluded  that  the  loss  of  any  one 
of  the  five  senses  seldom  or  never  fails 
in  quickening  those  that  remain.  Instances 
of  this  are  given  in  the  Director's ,  report* 
in  regard  to  the  tuning  of  musical  instru- 
ments by  the  totally  blind  whose  sense  of 
teu«h  arid  heatingj-^on-  «whichT  perfection  in 
that  science  entirely  depends,  have  been 
quickened  beyond  other  mortals  on  that  very 
account,  It  would  indeed  seem  that  in  the 
beneficent  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence 
the  class  we  have  been  accustomed  hitherto 
to  regard  as  being  peculiarly  stricken  with 
misfortune,  may  yet  become  the  most  promi- 
nent and  efficient  of  all  others  in  branches 
of  education  that  most  tend  to  the  highest 
culture  and  refinement  of  mankind.  In 
reading  the  Director's  able  and  highly  sug- 
gestive remarks  on  this  subject,  I  have  been 
almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  blind  will  yet  find  full  employment 
in  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  United 
States,  as  tuners  of  musical  instruments,  a 
department  in  which,  with  equal  opportuni- 
ties of  culture  (such  as  they  are  assured  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  trustees  and  ac- 
complished director  of  Perkins  Institute), 
they  must,  from  the  nature  of  their  organi- 
zation, excel  (other  things  being  equal),  all 
competitors,  and  thus  an  apparent  curse  be 
turned  into  a  blessing  for  mankind. 

That  the  world-renowned  philanthro- 
pist, Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  both  per-, 
ceived  and  appreciated  the  importance 
of  this  fact,  appears  from  remarks  made 
by  his  successor  in  the  management 
of  the  institution.  Says  Mr.  Anagnos,  "In 
my  previous  report,  I  have  attempted 
to  show  the  inestimable  value  of  mu- 
sic as  a  means  of  culture,  and  to 
set  forth  its  important  influence  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  which  induced  the  sa- 
gacious founder  of  the  institution  to  give  it 
so  prominent  a  place  in  our  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  to  spare  neither  expense  nor  efforts 
in  providing  for  its  thorough  study  and  prac- 
tice." And  what  has  already  been  the  result 
of  this  enlightened  training  of  the  blind  in 
the  art  of  tuning  musical  instruments?  Let 
the  report  of  the  Director  speak  for  itself  ! 

"No  demonstration  could  have  accom- 
plished this  end  so  directly  and  effectually 
as  the  fact  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
costly  instruments  used  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  of  Boston  being  placed  by  con- 
tract under  the  charge  of  the  tuners  of  this 
institution,  by  a  committee  composed  of 
well-informed  persons  and  business  men. 
The  moral  effects  ef  this  official  recog- 
nition of  the  ability  and  proficiency 
ofgjjthe  blind  tuners  are  worth  more  to 
them  and  to  their  fellow  sufferers  than 
gold  and  rubies ;  and  to  the  school  board  of 
the  metropolis  of  New  England  justly  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  done  justice  to  themand 
rendered  a  great  service  to  humanity.  The 
good  effects  of  this  act  are  already  beginning 
to  be  seen.  Our  tuners  are  steadily  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  their 
serTices  are  sought  and  employed  by  some  of 
the  best  families  in  Boston  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns.  They  bring  to  their  work  a  finely- 
cultured  ear  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  tuning,  and  as  will  be  shown  by 
the  following  remarks,  their  infirmity,  in- 
stead of  being  a  drawback  to  them,  gives 
'  constant  positive  advantage  in  their  profes- 
sion." 

The  total  receipts  of  the  institution  from 

all  sources  during  the  past  year  have  been 

$70,473  17,  of  which  Rhode  Island  has  con- 

;  tributed  for  board  and  tuition  of  State  bene- 

i  ficiaries  $2375.    The   expenditures   for  the 

;  same  period  amount  to  $67,636  42. 

Thojuas  R.  Hazakq. 
Yaucluse,  R.  I. 
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EDTJCATI1VG  THE  BLUSH. 
Hon.   Benjamin   Dean.    Criticizing    the 
Sill     Passed    by    Congress— A     Claim 
That  It   Was  Framed  in  the  Interest 
of  a  Lotus  ville  Publishing  House. 

(Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  IleraUU 
Washington,  June  30.  The  extra  number 
of  the  Record,  which  appears  today,  contains 
a  speech  by  Hon.  Benjamin  Dean  on  the  bill 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  blind,  which 
passed  the  House  under  the  suspension  of 
the  rules  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  session.  This  bill  scem9  to  be  designed  in 
the  interest  of  a  single  publishing  house  for 
the  blind  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Mr.  Dean  says 
that  he  desired  to  offer  two  amendments  to 
the  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  allow  the 
Boston  institution  to  share  in  the  benefits 
of    the  bill.      The    first    amendment    places 

the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  he  to  buy 
the  books  and  tangible  apparatus  for 
the  blind,  but  not  to  have  the  right  to  manu- 
facture them,  thus  giving  the  blind  the  benefit 
of  every  possible  competition  and  of  every 
improvement  made,  instead  of  being  tied 
down  to  one  institution  where  it  would  be 
likely  to  get  in  an  old  fogy  rut  and  thus  pre- 
vent progress  and  invention.  The  other 
amendment  relates  to  the 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TUB  BOOKS   AND  TANGIBLE 
APPARATUS 

"Instead  of  being  distributed  to  the  institu- 
tions  alone,  I  would  have  them  distri^uWA,  ! 
through  the  members  of  Congress,  as  other 
public  documents  now  are,  in  criier  to  reach 
all  the  blind.  I  am  lnforn\ed  that  rather  less 
than  one- tenth  of  the  'uiind  are  in  institutions. 
It  Is  not  necessar;,  with  the  improved  alpha- 
bets of  Mr.  S./c-.  Kuargles  of  Boston,  the  benefits 
of  whose,  inventions  are  effectually  discarded 
by  V.ie  bill,  that  the  blind  should  be  taught  in 
'.'.istiiutions  net  apart  for  them.  They  can  be 
taught  in  any  school,  and  by  any  child  that 
knows  how  to  read,  for  his  improved  alphabet, 
while  consisting  of  raised  dots,  by  which  the 
blind  can  readily  distinguish  the  letters, 
has  also  the  letter  itself  raised  or  em- 
bossed so  that  they  who  sec  can 
read  the  letters  as  well  as  the  blind."  Mr. 
Dean  includes  in  bis  speech  a  letter  from  M. 
Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Boston,  in  which  he  says:  "In  com- 
mon with  the  other  institutions  of  the  land, 
the  officers  and  teachers  of  our  establishment 
signed  the  memorial  to  Congress  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  a 

PKINTING    FUND    FOR    THE  BENEFIT  OE  THE 
BLIND, 

with  the  understanding  that  all  reasonable 
amendments  should  be  added  to  the  original 
draft  of  the  bill.  In  reality,  ho  never,  the 
managers  of  the  American  Printing  House  at 
Louisville,  and  their  friends  in  Congress,  have 
shown  a  persistent  unwillingness  to  make 
any  alterations  which  would  lessen  the  exclu- 
sive and  absolute  control  of  the  former 
over  the  income  of  the  fund.  This 
makes  us  feel  that  it  is  best  to  have  the  fund 
placed  in  the  hands  of  some  impartial  body  of 
men,  that  every  institution  for  the  blind  in 
the  country  should  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  having  its  books  printed  and  apparatus 
made  for  the  amount  of  its  quota  wherever 
the  work  would  be  done  in  the  best 
and  most  economical  manner.  Na  printing 
house  for  the  blind  ought  to  be 
afraid  of  competition  or  object  to 
such  an  arrangement.  With  regard  to  the 
printing  office  of  this  institution,  I  have  to 
say  that  it  iB  steadily  at  work;  that  the  con- 
tinuance is  secured  by  a  limited  but  perma- 
nent fund;  that  there  is  considerable  printing 
"done  for  ourselves  and  for  others,  and  V 
we  have  already  contracted  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  and  commodious  buildinj  for  this  J 
branch  of  our  work.'' 


*  Perkins  Institute.— This  forenoon,  Governor 
Seldon  Connor  of  Maine,  General  Shepherd,  Hon. 
W.  F.  Garcelon,  Hon.  S.  C.  Hatch,  Hon.  Andrew 
Lacey,  Hon.  A.  F.  Farrington  and  ladies,  paid  their 
annual  visit  to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
They  expressed  much  pleasure  in  the  school  exercises, 
consisting  of  leading  and  map-tracing  by  the  chil- 
dren, aBd  an  exhibition  of  the  higher  branches  by 
the  older  pupils.  .  .   , 

Alter  which  the  distinguished  party  proceeded  up 
etaiw  to  the  chapel,  and  listened  to  a  trio  of  male 
voices,  a  cornet  solo,  and  an  opera  selection  by  the 
band  The  Governor  said  be  was  no  musical  critic, 
but  be  did  not  know  why  the  band  did  not  play  as 
well  as  Thomas's  Orchestra,  which  remark  created 
considerable  merriment  among  the  boys.  Ihe  com- 
pany then,  before  leaviug  to  visit  the  Idiotic  Asylum, 
complimented  the  woithy  superintendent,  Mr.  M. 
Anaeonis,  and  his  teachers,  on  the  condition  of  the 
school  Dr.  Day  of  the  Washingtoniau  Home,  Mrs. 
Pratt  of  Boston  Highlands,  and  Mrs.  Taft,  made  a 
vi^it  to  Miss  Laura  Bridgeman,  and  held  a  pleasant 
conversation  with  her.  Miss  Bridgeman  enjoys  good 
health,  and  assists  daily  in  the  sewing  room. 

The  organ  recital  by  Mr.  Eugene  Thayer  o  have 
been  given  on  Thursday  evening  at  thu  Institute  is 
postponed. Jt^-kye    (878 


— 
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A.  Home  Appeal. 

If  an  institution  like  that,  which  has 
stood  on  the  hill  for  so  many  years, 
should  be  planted  there  to-day,  fnr  the 
first  time,  what  a  world  of  interest  and 
inquiry  would  be  roused.  What  is  its'ob- 
ject?  What  will  be  the  practical  results? 
In  what  way  will  its  existence  affect  me? 
But  human  nature  is  so  made  up  that  a 
familiarity  with  things  makes  us  forget 
about  them  altogether.  So  sure  is  this  re- 
sult, that  it  is  well  to  stop  occasionally, 
and  begin  with  the  thing  nearest  to  us  to 
find  by  a  little  self-questioning,  that  this 
sin  of  omission,  as  to  the  rights  and  needs 
of  those  about  us  has  been  carried  to  the 
point  of  unconscious  selfishness.  We, 
who  have  for  years  been  accustomed  to 
look  up  to  the  noble  institution  that 
crowns  our  homes  and  our  industries, 
have  ceased  to  see  it,  and  to  think  about 
it,  just  as  we  allow  everything  that  is  out- 
side our  life  to  slip  from  us  in  this  eddy- 
ing whirl  of  business  that  fo  ces  every- 
thing to  the  single  point  of  selt-interest. 
When  we  are  told  that  no  other  nation  so 
cares  for  its  blind  as  we  do,  when  we 
learn  of  similar  institutions,  springing  up 
across  the  water  with  our  own  for  its 
guide  and  inspiration,  we  thrill  with  pride 
and  confidence,  that  puts  tar  off  the  ques- 
tion, '"What  is  my  personal  responsibility 
towards  these  pupils?" 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  the  tan- 
gible results  of  their  general  industry, 
that  we  have  quite  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  another  class  of  work- 
ers among  them,  whose  results  are  to  be 
known  and  felt  only  through  our  aid  in 
furnishing  the  work  to  be  done.  I  refer 
ro  the  department  of  piano  tuning.  This 
experiment  of  fitting  the  blind  for  tuners, 
which  was  tried  nearly  thirty  years  ago 
in  Paris  has  proved  such  a  success  that 
the  great  object  of  that  famous  institution 
is  now  to  send  out  as  many  good  tuners 
as  possible.  Best  of  all,  this  success  is 
due  to  the  exertioes  of  the  blind  *hem- 
selves.  By  the  use  of  models  they  are 
able  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  mech- 
anism and  general  construction  of  the  in- 
strument, which  proves  this'.  Their  work 
has  been  tested  by  good  critics,  and  pto- 
nounced  satisfactory,  and  the  confidence 
thus  secured  makes  those  who  have  good 
instruments  willing  to  trust  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  blind  tuner  without  fear  or 
anxiety.  Is  there  need  of  words  to  en- 
force our  duty  in  this  matter? 

For  one  moment  think  of  the  numerous 
avenues  by  which  the  seeing  young  men 
can  reach  a  competence  and  comfort,  and 
ask  yourself  in  how  many  of  these  paths 
the  blind  can  walk  side  by  side  with  them 
and  offer  equal  services  for  the  same 
equivalent.  Js  not  this  almost  the  solita- 
ry one?    Snail  it  not  be  lefc  for  them? 

They  do  not  come  as  suppliants  for  pity 
and  ask  you  to  excuse  half-done  work? 
They  manfully  offer  skilled  labor,  and  ask 
for  just  what  you  pay  men  who  can  see  to 
do  half  a  hundred  other  things,  from 
which  they  are  shut  out. 

Does  your  piano  want  tuning?  Go  to 
the  institution.  See  the  teacher  in  this 
department.  Let  him  tell  you  of  the  abil- 
ities and  needs  of  his  pupils  as  no  other 
can.  You  will  find  such  a  welcome  from 
them  all,  matron,  and  teachers  that  shall 
make  you  feel  a  sunshiny  warming-up  of 
the  heart,  to  go  out  again  into  the  world 
of  open  eyes,  but  closed  hearts. 

Shall  we  not  remember  then,  in  our 
every  opportunity  that  we  have  this 
double  power  of  helping  these  young 
men  and  ourselves  at  the  same  time?  Not 
only  helping  them  in  dollars  and  cent«, 
but  the  greater  assistance  of  making  them 
feel  like  many  men  in  their  ability  to  help 
themselves. 

There  is  such  a  mistaken  kindness  in 
the  manner  that  places  them  at  a  distance 
by  an  outspoken  pity  that  the  loss  we 
seek  to  cover  is  only  more  keenly  felt. 
Ignore  the  misfortune— put  yourself  in 
their  place,  and  give  them  the  work  their 
hands  find  to  do.  K. 


About  thirty  blind  pupils  from  the  Perkin's 
Institution  of  Boston,  with  several  of  their 
teachers,  visited  the  Asylum  this  forenoon.  They  r 
came  to  Hartford  yesterday,  to  make  an  exhibi- 
tion before  the  Conn.  Legislature.  They  gave 
a  very  interesting  exhibition  at  Allyn  Hall,  ia 
the  afternoon,  and  a  fine  musical  concert  in  the 
evening,  in  the  same  Hall.  They  came  to  the 
Asylum  this  morning  at  9  o'clock.  They  first 
attended  the  prayer  exercise  of  the  deafmutes  in 
the  Asylum  chapel.  The  signs  of  the  teacher 
who  prayed,  were  translated  into  spoken  lan- 
guage by  another  teacher,  so  that  the  blind 
could  hear  the  prayer.  A  blind  pupil  then  read 
in  a  bible  which  was  printed  in  raised  letters, 
by  feeling  the  letters  with  his  fingers,  and  one 
of  the  Asylum  teachers  translated  the  blind  pu- 
pil's words  into  signs,  so  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
could  understand  it.  It  was  very  interesting  to 
see  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  many 
speaking  people,  all  uniting  in  one  bible-reading 
and  prayer,  at  the  same  time.  After  this,  the 
blind  pupils  showed  the  deafmutes  how  they 
could  write,  and  use  in  figures  Arithmetic,  and 
do  many  other  interesting  things,  with  appara- 
tus which  was  invented  for  them.  They  also  play- 
ed upon  their  various  musical  instruments  very 
skillfully,  and  some  of  the  deafmutes  could  hear 
the  music  a  little.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
visit,  to  both  the  deafmutes  and  blind  pupils. 
They  both  applauded,  and  thanked  each  other 
heartily,  at  its  close. — Daily  News.  March  Gth. 


Our  Boston  Letter. 

I     Have    j'ou  ever   been    inside    our 
Massachusetts  blind  asylum  at  South 
Boston?     If  not,    it  will   pay   you  to 
take  one  afternoon  and  visit  the  place, 
the  next  time  3011  come  to    the    city. 
The  buildings  are  situated    on  a    hill, 
in  a  health}-  and  pretty   location,  the 
principal  one   having   formerly    been 
the  Mt.  Washington  Hotel ;  from  the 
observatory,  a  view  may  be  obtained 
I  of  the  city  and  harbor   which   equals, 
:  if  it  does  not   rival  the    famous   view 
from  our  State  House  cupola. 
1      From  the  moment  a   man,    woman 
lor  child  enters  the  school,   independ- 
[  ence  and   freedom   of  action   become 
1  the  key-note  of  their  teachings.     The 
I  pupils  are  taught  to   appear   natural,  I 
;  and  in  a  great  many  cases,  the  result 
'  is  so  perfect,  that  a    "seeing"  person 
might     easily    be     deceived.      They 
1  promenade  the    piazzas,    by   one,    by 
,  twos  or  threes,  run    up    and    down 
'  stairs,    and  find  their    way    about  the* 
immense    building  in  a  manner    mar- 
veleous  to  behold. 

The    exercises  on  public  days  are 
i  always  interesting,  consisting  of  short 
i  recitations  by  the    different   classes, 
at'l  music  of  a  fine  order.     The  band- 
1  composed  entirely  of  the  pupils  of  the 
ft,  sttfuliont  always  gives  excellent  se- 
lections, and  the    perfortners  seem  to 
enjoy  unalloyed  happiness  when  this-t 
part  of  the  programme  is  reached,  for 
nearly  all  of  them  are     passionately] 


foud  of  music.     Their  piano  execution 
is  wonderful,  and  as  one  voung  gen- 
tleman  ended  his  selection  with  a  fi-  ] 
nal  grand  flourish,  I  heard  the  approv-  j 
ing  remark  uttered  by  a  hearty    voice 
behind  me — "That's  playing." 

As  I  wandered  through  the  building, 
peering  into  all  the  nooks  and  coiners, 
suddenly  a  babel  of  sounds  reached 
my  ears,  and  1  saw  at  once  that  I  had 
entered  the  sacred  precincts  where  the 
piano  rooms  are  situated  ;  in  about 
every  room  a  student  seated  before 
the  instrument,  practising  scales  and 
five  finger  exercises ;  I  hurried  away 
as  fast  as  possible,  the  discords  ring- 
ing in  my  ears,  after  I  had  long  left 
the  place  behind  me.  I  thought  what 
hard  and  patient  practice  was  neces- 
sary before  they  could  ever  reach  their 
ideal. 

The  public  recitations  in  Geogra- 
phy, History,  and  other  branches  are 
slightly  embarassing,  and  the  teachers 
sometimes  have  to  tax  their  ingenuity 
to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  ask  ques- 
tions which  will  bring  out  the  ideas  of 
the  timid  ones.  These  teachers  by- 
the-way,  are  gentle  and  loving  with 
their  pupils,  and  seem  to  have  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  patience  with  and 
good-will  toward  their  charges.  These 
exhibition  days,  as  they  might  be 
called,  are  of  great  benefit  to 'the  in- 
stitution, for  many  people  become  in-* 
terestedin  the  work  on  those  days,' 
rand  donations  ha"e  frequently  beem 
rfcedved  from  those  who  first  looked 
in  6n  the  school  on  a  public  day. 
Hammocks,  strong  and  firm,  bead- 
baskets,  necklaces,  etc  the  work  of 
the  girls,  are  far  sale,  and  the  rooms 
present  quite  a  gala-day  appearance. 


"Only  those  who  are  intimately  connected  or  ac- 
quainted with  the  School  for  the  Bllud  in  South  Bos- 
ton can  appreciate  the  great  advantages  it  otters  the 
class  for  which  its  benefits  are  intended.  Not  only  do 
the  pupils  receive  a  thorough  education  in  the  ordi- 
nary, but  In  many  of  the  higher,  branches.  The  sthool 
ts  provided  with  the  most  approved  appliances  for 
instruction,  and.  aided  bv  these,  the  pupils  obtain  as 
complete  and  thorough  knowledge  of  all  tangible  sub- 
jects as  the  pupils  in  other  schools. 

There  are  also  industrial  departments,  in  which  the 
pupils  acquire  some  trade  by  which  they  may  be- 
come self-supporting  when  they  leave  the  school. 
Ansong  these  trades  or  professions,  the  one  for  which 
many  seem  best  adapted  is  that  of  piano-tuning.  The 
principal  avenue  through  which  impressions  are  re- 
ceived being  closed  to  them,  tne  remaining  faculties 
become  exceedingly  acute,  and  none  of  them  more  so 
than  that  of  hearing,  the  sense  through  wuicn  most 
of  taeir  Knowledge  and  impressions  are  received. 
Tne  piMnoforte  tuner  has  to  deal  with  vibrations  too 
subtle  to  be  recognized  by  any  s  nse  except  that  of 
hearing.  Sight  cannot  enter  the  department  of  acous- 
tics. Sounds  sufficiently  rapid  to  produce  musioal 
sounds  are  recognizable  by  the  ear,  and,  to  deal  prop- 
erly with  them,  the  tuner  must  possess  a  susceptible 
organism  and  a  sensitive  and  well-trained  ear,  and 
these,  not  only  his  misfortune,  but  his  whole  educa- 
tion, is  calculated  to  develop  to  a  high  degree.  As  tbe 
quality  of  the  tuner's  work  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  accuracy  of  his  ear,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  blind  tuner  is  at  no  disadvantage  In 
this  respect.  If  he  possesses  an  ordinary  amount 
of  mechancal  skill,  he  is  able  to  make  such  repairs  as 
should  be  necessary.  There  has  been,  during  the  past 
few  years,  an  Increasing  demand  for  tne  services  of 
tbe  tuners  connected  with  the  tuning  department  of 
this  school.  Tbe  quality  of  their  worK  is  attested  by 
many  of  our  leading  musicians,  and  by  the  fiict  that 
this  city  has,  for  three  years  past,  Intrusted  to  their 
care  all  the  pianos  in  tbe  public  scboois.  The  institu- 
tion at  South  Boston  holds  iteelr  responsible  for  all  tbe 
work  of  those  in  its  emp'oyment,  and  will  in  no  in- 
stance allow  them  to  receive  compensation  unless  en- 
tire satisfaction  is  given  those  wnoengage  tliem.  A 
generous  public  should  not  wiibhold  from  this  class  a 
<jUallty  of  work  for  which  they  are  so  well  fitted,  and 
which,  while  it  Is  very  ofien  needed,  encourages  them, 
and  assists  In  developing  a  spirit  of  conscious  and 
manly  independence  through  their  success  in  securing 
an  opportunity  to  prove  how  worthy  they  are  of  nopu- 
ar  confidence  and  public  patronage." 
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Laura  Bridgman  —  The  proposed 
lecture  on  "  Laura  Bridgman," 
by  Colonel  Shaw,  on  Monday  next 
will  not  be  delivered,  but  the  subject 
will,  instead,  be  treated  by  the  colonel 
in  a  letter,  a  part  of  which  appears  in 
to-day's  issue.  Any  donations  in  aid 
of  Laura  Bridgman  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  fund, 
Mr  W.  A.  Whitaker,  Devon  Herald 
office.  All  contributions  will  be  ac- 
knowledged in  our  advertising 
column1--. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 

[We   do  not  identify  ourselves  with  the  opinions  of  our 
Correspondents.'] 

LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 
Dear  Sir, — I  had  intended  to  write 
out  a  formal  introduction  to  a  lecture 
upon  this  subject,  but  my  infirmities 
rather  prompt  me  to  accept  a  place  in 
your  fine  newspaper,  for  the  purpose 
of  rehearsing  the  history  of  this  gener- 
ous hearted  and  surprising,  woman. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  accepting  the  use 
of  the  chapel,  so  readily  granted  to  me 
by  the  true  and  genuine  followers  of 
great-hearted  Wesley,  permit  me  only 
to  take  up  my  pen.  I  feel  assured 
that  they  will  sympathise  in  what  I 
write- 
In  all  the  history  of  this  lower 
world  I  am  unacquainted  with  any 
piece  of  sublimer  chivalry  than  that  of 
the  young  woman,  Laura  Bridgman, 
working  with  her  needle,  and  sending 
a  barrel  oi  flour  to  the  famine-stricken 
Irish.  I  have  heard  of  deeds  of  der- 
ringdo,  and  have  admired  them,  but 
for  real  heroism  and  noble  valour,  the 
■act  of  Laura  Bridgman  outstrips  them 
all.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
used  to  hear  about  Laura  Bridgman, 
at  was  to  become  informed  of  her  super- 
abounding  charities  ;  I  was  therefore 
surprised  to  learn  that  she  and  her , 
aged  mother  should  now  need  help. 

The  pamphlet  from  which  I  am 
about  to  quote  is  sent  to  me  by  Dr 
David  Brodie  of  Liberton,  near  Edin- 
burgh, a  gentleman  who  is.known  to 
the  learned  world  as  the  author  of  a 
book  which  is  called  "  The  Healing 
Art  the  right  arm  of  the  church,"  and 
whose  interest  in  cases  of  suffering  has 
rendered  him  well  known  as  a  true- 
hearted  philanthropist  in  many  a 
land : — 

"  Dr.  Howe  first  heard  of  Laura  in 
1837  through  an  account  in  a  country 
newspaper,   of  a  girl  devoid  of  sight, 


hearing,  and  smell.  His  interest  was 
aroused,  and  he  set  off  at  once  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  of  the  case.  He  found 
in  a  village  in  the  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  a  pretty  and  lively  girl 
about  six  years  old,  who  was  totally 
BLIND  AND  deaf,  and  who  had  only  a 
very  indistinct  sense  of  smell,  so  indis- 
tinct that,  unlike  other  young  deaf 
mutes  who  are  continually  smelling  at 
things,  she  did  not  smell  even  at  her 
food.  Her  senses  had  been  lost 
through  scarlet  fever,  at  so  very  early 
an  age  that  Laura  had  no  recollection 
of  any  exercise  of  them.  Dr  Howe's 
proposal  to  give  her  regular  instruction 
seemed  to  be  a  very  wild  one  ;  but  her 
mother,  a  woman  of  great  natural 
ability,  animated  by  warm  love  for  her 
daughter,  eargerly  assented  to  the 
proposal,  and  in  a  few  days  Laura  was 
brought  to  his  house  in  Boston,  and 
placed  under  regular  instruction.  At 
first  several  hours  a  day  were  devoted 
to  physical  training.  She  learned  to 
use  her  hands,  and  to  control  her 
muscles  and  limbs.  But  Dr  Howe's 
chief  aim  was  to  get  her  tp  learn  the, 
26  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  Laura 
submitted  patiently  to  the  tedious 
process  without  at  all  understanding 
its  purpose.  The  whole  course  by 
which  Dr  Howe  attained  his  object  is 
so  interesting  that  we  must  give  it 
somewhat  in  detail.  He  selected  two 
articles,  a  pin  and  a  pen,  so  that  the 
signs  for  their  names  might  be  as 
simple  as  possible.  He  familiarised 
her  with  the  objects  themselves,  and 
then  proceeded  to  form  the  three  letters 
— p  e  n — with  his  hand,  making  Laura 
feel  carefully  the  position  of  his  fingers. 
He  did  the  same  with  p  i  n,  and  re- 
peated each  lesson  many  scores  of 
times.  She  at  last  perceived  that  the 
signs  were  complex,  and  that  the 
middle  sign  of  the  one  differed  from 
the  middle  sign  of  the  other,  that  is 
the  i  from  the  e.  This  was  the  first 
step  gained.  This  process  was  re- 
peated over  and  over  hundreds  of 
times,  until  finally  the  association  was 
established  in  her  mind  between  the 
three  signs  expressed  by  the  three 
positions  of  the  fingers  and  the  article 
itself,  so  thnt  when  the  pen  was  rnvcn 
to  her  she  would  make  the  sign,  and 
when  the  sign  was  made  by  her 
teacher  she  would  smile  as  in  triumph 
and  hold  up  the  pen,  as  much  as  to 
say — "  This  is  what  yon  want." 

Dr  Howe  rejoiced  as  well  he  might, 
for  he  feLt  that  the  first  and  only  really 
difficult    step   was    surmounted,    and 
that,  by  continuing  the  .same  process 
she    could  now  go  on  and  learn   the 
forty  and  odd  thousand  signs  or  words 
in   the  English  language.     By  degrees 
Laum  learned  all  the  20  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  how  to  arrange  them  to 
express     various    objects;     then    she 
learned  the  10  numerals,  and  then. the 
punctuation   and  exclamation  and  in- 
terrogation points,  some  46  signs  in  all 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 
(Continued.) 

She  had  thus  got  the  key  to  the 
whole  treasury  of  the  English  language. 
She  seemed  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  these  acquisitions,  and  at  times 
was  too  radiant  with  delight  to  be  able 
to  conceal  her  emotions.  Dr.  Howe 
says,  "  It  sometimes  occurred  to  me 
that  she  was  like  a  person  alone  and 
j  heholess  in  a  deep,  dark,  still  pit,  and 
that  I  was  letting  down  a  cord  and 
dangling  it  about,  in  hope  that  she 
might  find  it;  and  that,  finally,  she 
would  seize  it>  and  clinging  to  it  be 
drawn  up  into  the  light  of  day  and 
into  human  socisty."  And  so  it  did 
happen,  and  she  herself  instinctively 
and  unconsciously  aided  in  her  happy 
deliverance* 

Laura  afterwards  learned  the 
same  signs  in  types,  which  she  could 
press  on  stiff  paper,  and  so  read.  She 
was  also  provided  with  types  having 
projecting  pin-points,  which,  when 
pressed  upon  paper,  left  a  dotted  out^ 
line  on  the  reverse  side.  She  was  also 
taught  to  write  letters  and  words  with 
a  lead  pencil)  by  the  aid  of  the  French 
Writing  Board  for  the  Blind,  the  most 
■effective  and  cheapest  method  ever  yet 
invented  for  regulating  the  size  of  the 
letters,  and  securing  straight  lines. 

But  Laura  had  yet  to  learn  the 
Words  expressive  of  the  material,  or 
moral  qualities  of  the  things,  with  the 
name  of  which  she  was  now  familiar. 
The  process  was  slow  and  difficult,  but 
her  native  shrewdness  and  love  for 
learning  new  things  was  so  great  that 
success  followed ;  for  instance,  she 
knew  that  some  of  her  companions 
were  rough  and  impatient  with  her, 
While  others  were  gentle  and  kind. 
By  a  little  skill  she  was  made  to 
associate  the  one  class  with  a  sour 
apple,  and  the  other  with  a  sweet  one, 
and  thus  she  was  supplied  with  a  sign 
for  a  moral  quality.  This  is  but  a 
rough  illustration  of  a  process  which  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  even  in  the  ex- 
perience of  ordinary  o'iildren» 

But  success  came  of  faith  and 
patience.  It  was  Dr.  Howe's  con- 
viction that  Laura  possessed  that  gra-nd 
universal  characteristic  of  humanity, 
the  innate  disposition  and  capacity  and 
desire  to  acquire  and  use  a  complete 
language,  and  she  only  required  the 
discovery  and  application  of  such 
devices  as  would  reach  the  dark  and 
still  abode  in  which  her  spirit  was 
enshrouded.  In  this  faith  he  acted ; 
and  holding  to  it  firmly,  succeeded  in 
bringing  her  out  of  her  mental  dark- 
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iiess  into  light  Dr.  Howe  generously 
confesses  that  he  was  much  aided  in 
the  training  of  Laura  by  young  lady 
teachers*  who  became  in  love  with  the 
work,  and  devoted  themselves  to  it 
with  saintly  patience  and  perseverance. 
Great  assistance  also  was  given  to 
Laura  by  the  blind  pupils  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

At  an  early  stage  of  her  training 
Dr.  Howe  says,  "  She  ist  now  very  ex- 
pert with  her  needle  \  she  knits  very 
easily,  and  can  make  twine  bags  and 
Various  fancy  articles  very  prettily. 
She  is  very  docile,  has  a  quick  sense 
of  propriety,  dresses  herself  with  great 
neatness,  and  is  always  correct  in  her 
deportment.  In  short,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  child  in  the  poosses- 
sion  of  all  her  senses,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  advantages  that  wealth 
and  parental  love  can  bestow,  who  is 
more  contented  and  cheerful,  or  to 
whom  existence  seems  a  greater 
blessing  than  it  does  to  this  bereaved 
creature,  lor  whom  the  sun  has  no 
light,  the  air  no  sound,  and  the  flowers 
Ho  colour  or  smell/' 

The  innate   desire  for   knowledge, 
and   the  instinctive   efforts  which  the 
human  faculties  make  to  exercise  their 
functions,  is  shown  most  remarkably 
in  Laura.     Her  tiny  fingers  are  to  her 
as   eyes,  and  ears,  and  nose,  and  most 
deftly  and  unceasingly  does  she  keep 
them    in    motion  ;    like  the  feelers  of 
some    insects    Which    are  continually 
agitated,  and  which  touch  every  grain 
of  sand  in  their  path,  so  Laura's  arms 
and    hands    are  continually  in  play  ; 
and    when    she   is   walking,   with   a 
person,   she  not  only  recognises  every- 
thing she  passes  within  touching  dis- 
tance, but  by  continually  touching  her 
companion's  hands  she  ascertains  what 
he  is  doing.     A  person  walking  across 
a  room  while  she  had  hold  on  his  left 
arm,    would    find   it   hard  to  take  a 
pencil  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket  with 
his   right  hand  without  her  perceiving 
it. 

Thus  does  her  now  active  mind, 
though  all  silent  and  dark  within, 
commune  by  means  of  her  one  sense 
with  things  external,  and  gratify  its 
innate  craving  ft?  knowledge  by  close 
and  ceaseless  attention.  Her  curiosity 
is  insatiable,  and  by  the  cheerful  toil 
and  patient  labour  with  which  she 
gleans  her  scanty  harvest  of  knowledge, 
she  reproves  those  who  having  eyes  see 
not,  and  having,  ears  hear  not. 

So  she  went  on  diligently  and  happily 
for  a  score  or  more  of  years  until  at  last 
she  acquired  a  large  vocabulary  of 
Words,  and  could  converse  readily  and 
rapidly  with  all  deaf  mutes  and  all  per- 
sons who  could  use  these  signs.  She 
could  read  printed  books  readily  and 
easily,  finding  out  for  herself,  for 
instance,  any  chapter  or  verse  of  Scrips 
ture.  She  could  also  write  down  her 
own  thoughts  and  experience  in  a 
diary,  and  she  could  read  letters  from 
her  friends  in  pricked  type,  or  by  the 
Braille    system   of  points.    Thus  was 


she  brought  at  last  into  easy  and  free 
relations  with  her  fellow  creature,  and 
made  one  of  the  human  family. 

[We  intended  concluding  this  account  of 

"  Laura  Bridginan."  in  our  present  issue, 
but  were  finable  to  do  so. — Ed.  D.H.] 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

(concluded.)' 

During  many  years  Laura  passed 
most  of  her  time  in  exercises  such  as 
those  above  described,  naw  ones  being 
devised  as  she  proceeded.  She  spent 
as  many  hours  daily  in  her  studies  and 
mental  work  as  was  consistent  with 
her  health,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  time 
was  given  to  gymnastics  or  learning  to 
handle  domestic  implements,  as  the 
broom,  the  dishcloth,  and  the  needle  ; 
to  sew,  to  knit,  to  braid,  to  occupy  her- 
self in  simple  house-work,  sweeping 
floors,  dusting  furniture,  making  beds  ; 
finally,  to  more  difficult  kinds  of  work, 
as  crotchet  work  and  the  like. 

In  all  these  things  she  succeeded  so 
well,  that  she  is  now  capable  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  as  assistant  to  any 
kind  and  intelligent  housekeeper  who 
would  accommodate  her  worktoLaura's 
ways. 

To  make  the  whole  method  and  pro- 
cess|of  instruction,  long  and  tedious  as 
it  was,  fully  understood,  will  require  a 
good  sized  volume  ;  but  I  must  limit 
myself  here  to  an  expression  of  the 
thought  and  principle  which  gave  me 
courage  to  begin  and  perseverance  to 
finish  the  work.  I  propose  to  give 
later  a  minute  account  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  this  dear  child,  and  the  condi- 
tion into  which  it  has  brought  her. 

Dr.  Howe  further  says — I  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  that  Laura  is  now 
about  44  years  old.  Her  father  has 
recently  died,  and  the  little  property 
which  he  thoughtfully  left  for  his 
widow,  and  this,  the  most  dearly 
beloved  of  his  children,  has  been  very 
selfishly,  ungenerously,  and,  as  I  think, 
unlawfully,  misappropriated  by  some 
relatives,  so  that  Laura  and  her  aged 
mother  must  bear  such  unkind  treat- 
ment in  the  old  homestead,  that  they 
continue  to  live  in  it  only  through  the 
lack  of  means  to  live  elsewhei'e. 

Laura  has  for  many  years  continued 
to  earn  a  little  money  by  making  small 
articles  in  bead  and  crotchet  work,  and 
she  has  the  interest  of  2000  dollars  be- 
queathed to  her  by  two  kind  lady 
friends,  Mrs  and  Miss  Loring.  She 
has  also  a  home  during  the  cold  season 
at  the  Institution,  but  still  she  barely 
receives  enough  for  necessary  articles 
of  dress,  whereas  she  has  dresses, 
bonnets,  and  the  like,  and  trinkets  for 
her   dressing   table,  and  it  would  give 


me,  adds  Dr.  Howe,  great  pleasure  to 
gratify  her  innocent  taste  to  a  reason- 
able, and  even  to  a  little  unreasonable 
degree. 

Dr  Brodie  has  furnished  the  follow- 
ing :— 

A  friend  has  kindly  supplied  what 
was  looked  for  in  vain  before  the  pub- 
licaion  of  our  notice  of  Laura,  a  record, 
viz.,  of  her  contribution  to  the  famine- 
stricken  Irish,  in  1846,  which  we  beg 
now  to  present  as  a  most  .appropriate 
supplement  to  our  appeal  on  -her 
behalf,  is  it  not  our  turn  now  to  "  give 
into  her  bosom,  good  measure,  pressed 
down,  and  shaken  together,  and  run- 
ning over." — Luke  vi.  38. 

"Her     finger    ends    became 

endowed       with       faculties      almost 

miraculous Her    little    white 

whispering,  loving,  listening  fingers. 
...  How  she  plied  at  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  these  fingers  !  Wonderful 
fingers !  It  seemed  that  the  very 
finger  of  God  had  touched  them  with 
miraculous  susceptibilities  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  spirit  world  and  that 
around  her ;  she  put  them  upon  the 
face  of  His  written  word,  and  felt  them 
thrilled  to  her  heart  with  pulsations  of 
of  His  great  thoughts  of  love  to  man, 
and  then  she  felt  for  others'  woe. 
Poor  child '  God  bless  her  richly ! 
She  reached  out  her  arms  to  feel  after 
some  more  unhappy  than  she  in  the 
condition  of  this  life ;  some  whose 
fingers'  ends  had  not  read  such  sweet 
paragraphs  of  heaven's  mercy  as  hers 
had  done ;  some  who  had  not  seen, 
heard,  and  felt,  what  her  dumb,  silent, 
deaf  fingers  had  brought  into  her  heart 
of  joy,  hope,  and  love.  Think  of  that 
ye  young  eyes  and  ears,  that  daily  feast 
upon  the  beauty  and  melody  of  this 
outer  world. 

"  Within  the  atmosphere  of  her 
quick  sensibilities,  she  felt  the  pre- 
sence of  those  whose  cup  was  full  of  af-  . 
fliction.  She  put  her  fingers,  with  their 
throbbing  sympathies,  upon  the  lean, 
bloodless  faces  of  the  famishing  chil- 
dren in  Ireland,  and  her  sightless  eyes 
filled  with  the  tears  that  the  blind  may 
shed  for  griefs  they  cannot  see.  And 
then  she  plied  the  needle  with  those 
fingers,  and  quickened  their  industry 
by  placing  them  anon  upon  the  slow, 
sickly,  pulse  of  want,  that  vrasted  her 
kind  at  noonday  across  the  ocean. 
Days  and  nights  too — for  day  and 
night  were  alike  to  her  wakeful 
sympathies — and  weeks  she  wrought 
on  with  her  needle.  And  when  the 
embroidery  of  those  fingers  was  sold  to 
the  merchants — would  it  had  been  sold 
to  England's  Queen,  to  be  worn  by  the 
young  princesses  on  days  of  state  ;  it 
was  sold,  and  its  purchase  price  was  a 
barrel  of  flour,  instead  of  a  country's 
harvest,  which  it  was  well  worth. 
And  that  barrel  of  flour  was  stowed 
away,  without  other  private  mark  than 
that  the  recording  angel  put  upon  it, 
among  the  thousands  that- 'freighted 
the  Jamestown   on  her  recent  mission' 
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of  brotherly  love  to  Ireland.  That 
barrel  of  flour !  would  that  it  might  be 
to  all  the  children  of  want  in  Ireland 
what  the  barrel  of  meal  was  to  the 
household  of  her  who  entertained  the 
prodhet  of  old.  That  barrel  of  flour  ! 
would  at  least  that  those  whom  it 
supplies  with  bread,  might  know  what 
fingers  wrought  for  their  sustenance. 
Laura  Bridgman  and  her  barrel  of  flour 
should  teach  the  world  a  lesson  worth 
the  woes  of  one  year's  famine.  Let  all 
the  children  of  England  and  America 
learn  that  lesson  by  heart,  and  Ireland 
and  the  whole  family  of  mankind  will 
be  the  better  for  the  grievous  visitation 
of  want." — "  Sparks  from  the  Anvil" 
by  Elihu  Burritt.     C.  Gilpin.  1847. 

"  How  beautiful  and  affecting  is  the 
idea  of  this  angelic  girl  spending  days 
and  days  in  toil,  to  obtain  a  little  fund, 
so  that  she  herself  might  administer 
to  the  wants  of  those  who  are  more 
miserable  even  than  herself." — From 
an  interesting  account  of  Laura 
Hoivitt's  Journal,  Oct.  9,  1874. 
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What  I  have  adduced  from  the 
pamphlet  will  enable  your  readers  to 
know  something  respecting  the  child 
of  God,  Laura  Bridgman.  As  some 
persons  belonging  to  Latrobe  '  would 
seem  to  be 'of  opinion  that  this  sweet 
heroine  possesses  no  claim  upon  our 
hearts,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  letter, 
which  expresses  the  opinion  of  the 
Congregationalists  ot  Latrobe  on  the 
subject : — 

To  Colonel  Shaw, 

Dean's  Point,  Mersey. 
Dear  Sir, — The  Church  in  Committee 
last  evening  decided  to  withhold  the  use 
of  this  building  for  the  purpose  you  re- 
quire it.  And  advised  the  Victoria  Hall 
as  the  more  fitting  place  for  the  address. 

It  was  thought  that  Laura  Bridgman 
need  not  look  outside  America  for  friends,  : 
but  that  those  who  had  so  far  protected 
her  would  do  so  still.  And  that  their 
interest  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
case. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

(Signed)  Alfred  Field. 

The  foregoing   letter   needs   a   few 
remarks.      1.    .1   am   heart-sore   and 
sorry  for  the  writers  of  this  unchristian 
letter.     They,  who    objected,  in   the 
ancient  day,  against  the  hand  of  bene- 
ficence reaching  the  deaf  aud  dumb, 
took  umbrage   at  the  pollution  which 
might  fall  on  time — they  thought  the 
Sabbath  could  be  injured  by  an  act  of 
love  ! —     In  these  mora  refined  jdays 
it      is       place     that     must      suffer 
from     the     defilement   of  an   act  of 
love  ;     the     synagogue     or    chapel 
becomes   injured   by  an  act  of  love — a 
secular  locality  must  be  secured  for 
such  iniquity !  And,  so  little  have  these 
Congregationalists  become  acquainted 
with    Good-TempIar-feeling,  that  they 
actually  advise  me — a   loyal-hearted, 
staunch,  Good  Templar,  to  hand  over 
a  sum  of  thirty  shillings  to  a  person 
who  is  just  selling,  (as  all  must  know), 
the  poison  of  the  world. 


2.  They  advise,  too,  that  the. cold- 
hearted  proverb,  which  the  Saviour 
called  unsound,  should  still  be  acted 
on — "Physician,  heal  thyself."  This 
prompts  a  course  of  action,  which 
narrows  in  the  feelings,  and  which 
dwarfs  the  soul.  The  feeling  is  most 
selfish ;  and  is,  in  fact,  opposed  co 
charity.  The  good  old  Book,  which 
always  teaches  sound  philosophy, 
casts  a';  far  glance  into  ethnology. 
How,  for  instance,  could  charity  exist 
at  all,  within  the  Scottish  hilis,  where 
even  the  poorest  pauper  is  the  cousin 
of  the  Laird  ?  But,  everywhere  on 
earth,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself,"  is 
selfish  policy.  O  how  unlike  sweet 
Laura's  barrel  of  flour !  Had  the 
apostles  acted  upon  that  rule,,  the  glad 
message  of  salvation  would  not  have 
reached  our  island  of  the  Gentiles. 
"  Slaves  at  home  !"  would  have  mur- 
dered Wilberforce  ;  and  "  have  we 
not  heathens  in  our  midst  ?"  would 
put  an  end  to  missionary  work.  The 
"  neighbour,"  too,  was  not  a  Jew,  but 
a  Samaritan.  How  beautiful  is 
Christianity! 

I  venture  to  believe  that  Laura 
Bridgman 's  friends  in  Britain  know 
what  they  are  about.  "  Physician, 
heal  thyself"  is  not  their  rule;  and  I 
don't  fear  the  issue. 

I  sent  to  these  same  Congregational- 
ists a  one  pound  note.  In  this  I  was 
mistaken.  I  had  done  much  better  if 
I  had  given  it  to  the  Hindoos  or  Ma- 
homedans.  Direct  error  is  far  less 
hurtful  to  the  human  race,  than  dis- 
torted representation  of  the  faith  of 
Christ.  Of  course  I  supposed  I  was 
helping  the  descendants  of  those  two 
thousand  ministers,  who  walked  forth 
from  out  of  their  livings  in  one  single 
day;  but  I  was  not.  The  soundest 
body,  if  without  a  heart,  were  but  or- 
ganic matter — cold  and  dead.  I  have 
spoken  in  the  verandahs  of  Hindoo 
temples,  from  which  the  Brahmins 
would  not  have  excluded  an  account  of 
Laura  Bridgman  :  no  !  not  they. 
I  am,  dear  friend, 

Yours  faithfully, 

M.  M.  Shaw. 

Dean's  Point, 

*  May,  1878. 


THE 
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LATROBE,  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  ^ 


COLONEL  SHAW'S   LETTER. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  account  that  Colonel  Shaw 
has  favored  your  readers  with,  I  was 
surprised  that  anyone  under  the  guise 
of  philanthrophy  should  so  wantonly 
publish,  and  remark  so  bitterly  on,  a 
letter  sent  them  in  a  private  and 
friendly  spirit ;  and  moreover  how  can 


Colonel  Shaw,  a  loyal-hearted,  staunch 
Good  Templar,  attack  the  whole  body 
of  Congregationalists  of  Latrobe,  im- 
puting to  them  that  they  are  teaching 
distorted  representations  of  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  so  miserably  deploring 
the  gift  of  a  certain  one  pound  note 
he  had  favored  them  with. 

Good  Templars  always  have  been 
and  are  still  bound   together  by  ties, 
that    while    abstaining    from    certain 
vices  they  try  to  promote  good  feeling 
and  fellowship  among  the  others  out- 
side  their   ranks— at  least  so  we  may 
learn  by  perusing*  any  of  the  lectures 
or  addresses  given  by    their  eminent 
brothers.       How ;  can    Mr    Field    be 
blamed  in  such  strong  terms  as  Colonel 
Shaw  chooses  to  use,  because  he  kindly 
advises    that   gentleman  of  the! most 
commodious,   in   fact   the   only   room 
suitable  for  containing  a  large  audience, 
and  a  room  which    has  been  used  on 
three  or  tour  occasions  lately  for  reli- 
gious   gatherings,    presided    over  by ' 
three  clergymen  of  considerable  fame, 
and    all    of    whom    were  pleased  to 
speak  well  of  its  accommodation  ?    The 
public  of  Latrobe  are  indebted  to  the 
proprietor    of    the   Victoria  Hall  for 
supplying  Latrobe  with  a  place  that 
is  useful  for   gatherings  of  every  des- 
cription, and  the  Hall  being  wholly 

disconnected  from  the  hotel,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  inconvenience  to 
arise  from  the  fact  that  its  owner  is  a 
"  retailer  of  the  poison  of  the  world,"  as 
the  gallant  Colonel  is  facetious  enough 
to  name  him.  The  idea  is  prevalent 
here  on  Latrobe  that  the  Colonel  has  a 
hobby,  or  rather  two,  but  as  he  was 
rather  worsted  about  mesmerism,  he  is 
determined  to  make  poor  Laura  Bridg- 
man recompense  him  for  the  defeat  he 
then  suffered,  by  casting  aspersions 
broadcast,  carefully  interspersed  with 
pious  quotations  from  Holy  Writ.  But 
if  I  were  on  the  committee  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists, I  would  politely  return 
the  one  pound  note,  so  evidently  be- 
grudged, as  it  will  always  be  a  handle 
in  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  the  very 
interesting  narrative  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man. 

Fair  Play. 
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SiR,— After  some  thought  on  the 
subject  as  a  Templar  and  a  Congrega- 
tionalist,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  that  need  be  said  anent  Col. 
Shaw's  letter,  which  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  the  1st  inst.,  may  be  comprised 
in  the  utterance  of  a  sincere  prayer, 
that  Mr  Alfred  Field  may  be  blessed 
with  greater  discretion,  and  the  veteran 
soldier  with  an  enlarged  understanding 
and  more  of  that  charity  which 
"  vaunteth  not  itself,"  and  "  is  not 
puffed  up." 

Yours,  &c, 
Thos.  Hainsworth. 
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/  Laura  Bridgman. — The  Treasurer  i 
to  the  fund  in  aid  of  the  blind,  deaf, 
and  dumb  Laura  Bridgman,  acknow- 
ledges with  thanks,  through  our  ad- 
vertising columns,  a  number  of  con- 
tributions  received.  vv        S 

fTlRE  LAURA   BRIDGMAN  FUN©. 

Received  with  thanks — 

£ 

Stephen  Kelcey,  Esq 0 

Mrs  Kelcey 0 

Colonel  Shaw  0  ] 

Mrs  Shaw    0 

Miss  Bonnily,  Forest  Hall 0 

Miss  Shaw   0 

Mr  Shaw,  Union  Mill,  Leven  .     0 

MrsT.  Shaw  0 

Mr  Samuel  Mason,  Gawler  road     0 

MrW.  Whitaker    0 

MrsWhitaker 0 

\W.  A.  Whitaker, 
Treasurer. 


s. 

d. 

7 

0 

3 

0 

LO 

0 

3 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

5 

0 

2 

6 

5 

0 

5 

0 

2 

6 
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Sontli  Boston. 

Perkins  Institute. — The  annual  examination  in 
the  boy's  department  was  held  to-day  at  ihe  institute. 
There  was  also  a  declamation  by  Michael  Herlihy. 
George  Jones  went  through  a  thorough  examination 
iu  geography,  dissecting  the  maps  of  the  different  \ 
countries,  assorting  them,  and  afterwards  placing 
them  in  their  proper  frames  without  a  single  mistake. 

The  closing  exercises  in  physics  were  extremely  in-  I 
teresting  by  the  senior  class,  in  charge  of  Miss  Shat- 
tuck.  They  experimented  by  means  of  a  set  of  Rit- 
chie's apparatus,  recently  added  to  the  institute.  This 
class  of  nine  young  men  have  each  written  an  outline 
of  tbeir  lesson,  drawn  from  their  daily  study  in  Bra- 
ille characters,  which  will  be  shortly  put  in  voiume 
form,  as  the  texts  have  been  taken  from  the  best  au- 
thorities. The  teachers  are  Miss  Oilman  and  Miss 
Delia  Bet  nett  first  assistants,  Miss  S.  L.  Bennett,  Miss 
Moore,  Miss  Parker,  Miss  Boylan  and  Miss  Shattuck. 
The  examination  was  alike  creditable  to  the  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Anagonis,  teachers  and  pupils. 


SOUTH  BOSTON   INQUIRER. 

CHARLES  L.  STOKRS.  EDITOR  &  PROPRIETOR 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  JUNE  29,  1S78. 


Exercises  at  the  Perltlus  Institute. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  term  at  this 
institution  hive  been  of  a  very  interesting 
character.     On  Friday  and  Saturday  of  l-tBt 
week  occurred  the  t-ci.oul  examinations,  and 
they  were   occasious  ot   great  satisfaction  to 
all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present. 
The  variousjelasses  acquitted  themselves  in 
a  highly  creditable   manner,  their  woik  ex- 
hibiting evidences  cf  careful  study.aud  close 
implication.     While  all  were  good,  particular 
mention  must   be  made  of  the  senior  class, 
iu  mental   philosophy  in  the  gills'  depart- j 
ment,  and  this  senior  class  in  physics  in  the 
boys'    department.      The    teachers    under 
whom   the  successful  part  of  the    term  l.as 
been  accomplished, .are  Miss  M.  L   P.  Shat- 
tuck,  Principal,  Misses   G.lmau   and  D  11« 
Bennett  first  assistants,  Misses  S.   L.  Ben- 
nett,   M.    C.    Moore,    Parker,    and   Boylau, 
second  assistants.     Ou   Tuesday   afternoon 
the  first  graduating  exhibition  of  tl.e  insti- 
tution was  given,  and  a  fine  class  of  gradu- 
ates,   twelve   in   number,   passed  trom    its 
sheltering  wall*  and^  beneficent  influence  to 
a-sume   the  practical    duties  of  life,  and   in 
the  world's    broad  arena  to  make  for   them- 
selves a  name  and    plaoe.     The   exercises 
were  held  in  the  hall,  no  attempt  at  display 
being  made,  the  only  decorations  consisting 
of  vases  and  dishes  of  flowers  placed  iu  con- 
spicuous   places.      The    friends     and   rela- 
tions of  the  pupils  were  fully  represented 
and   expressed  themselves   as  fully  gratified 
with  all  tbe  proceedings. 


Tue  programme  opened  with  an  organ 
voluntary  by  William  H.  Wade,  which  svas 
noticeable  for  its  vigoro»s  execution,  fol- 
lowed by  a  selection  from  the  opera  of  Le 
Grand  Duchesse  rendered  by  a  chorus  of 
young  ladieF.  Next  in  order  was  the  salu- 
tory  by  Miss  Lenna  Swineston,  in  which  a 
graceful  welcome  was  extended  to  all  the 
friends  present  and  hearty  thanks  returned 
to  the  trustees  for  seasonable  repairs  made 
upon  the  girls'  building.  Henry  B.  Thomas 
then  delivered  an  essay  on  Balance  of 
Power,  whioh  was  written  by  William  H. 
Wade.  This  was  a  production  cf  unusual 
merit,  and  evinced  a  thoroughness  of  his- 
torical investigation  audferti.ity  of  thought, 
which  was  remarkable,  as  the  author  is  but 
eighteen  years  of  *ag  .  A  humorous  selec- 
tion from  the  pen  of  O.  W.  Holme  i  was 
declaimed  by  William  B.  Hammond,  who 
was  successful  in  exciting  the  risibles  of 
the  audience.  One  of  tbe  moot  pleasing 
features  of  the  txbibitiou  was  tbe  exercise 
in  physiology  by  Miss  Julia  E.  Btmihaoi, 
but  twelve  yerrs  tf  age.  With  a  skeleton 
to  illustrate  her  remarks  she  very  clearly 
designated  the  various  bone  of  the  human 
structure.  The  a  dieoce  manifested  their 
appreciation  of  the  litile  lady's  peiformunce 
by  hearty  ^applause.  A  declamation,  -'The 
Courtin',"  was  given  by  Arthur  E.  Hatch,  in 
good  style.  Miss  Elia  K.  Shaw  read  rn 
essay  entitled  A  Vision,  based  on  geological 
studies.  It  was  carefuhy  written,  and  con- 
laned  many  grjod  ideas.  The  exercises  of 
the  properties  of  electricity,  illustrated  by 
Rich's  philosophical  apparatus,  were  carried  ' 
out  in  an  excellent  manuer  by  Henry  T. 
Bray,  as  were  ulso  tbe  geographical  exercises 
of  Miss  Sarah  Hanlon  and  John  Church. 
An  extract  from  Bacon  "Of  Truth"  was  de- 
claimed by  George  E.  Hart,  with  goor/ 
ability.  Next  on  the  programme  was  the 
valedictory  delivered  by  Arthur  C.  Andrew; 
this  was  tbe  crowning  feature  of  the  day, 
the  valedictorian  richly  meriting  tbe  enco- 
miums which  hi3  highly  finished  efforts 
called  forth.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
principal,  Miss  Shattuck,  we  have  been  able 
to  procure  the  concluding  extraots,  and 
give  it  below.  The  school  exe>  rises  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  thesinging  of  a  parting 
hymn,  tbe  words  by  Peter  J.  Donnelly,  the 
music  by  William  A.  Severance.  Tbe  quar- 
tette rendering  it, consisted  of  P.  J.  Donnel- 
ly, W.  A.  Severance,  A.C.  Andrews  and  G. 
E.  Hart.  Dr.  S.imuel  Eliot,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  was  then  introduced, 
and  congratulated  the  pupils  on  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  they  had  reached. 
He  was  followed  by  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bick- 
nel),  editor  cf  the  Journal  of  Education. 
who  expressed  his  gratitude  at  what  be  had 
witnessed,  and  wished  the  graduates  God 
speed.  Messrs.  John  C.  Dwight  and  James 
Sturges  also  made  sbort  addiesses  expres- 
sive of  tbe  pleasure  at  tbe  progress  made  by 
tbe  school,  and  eulogistic  of  tbe  services  ol 
the  director, Mr.  Anagnos  and  bis  able  corps 
of  assistants.  As  a  fitting  termination  of 
the  days'  festivities  at  8  p.  in.,  the  Band  cf 
the  Institute  gave  an  open  air  concert  which 
was  listened  to  with  delight  by  hundreds 
who  thronged  the  sidewalks  and  occupied 
every  available  place  of  observation.  Later 
iu  the  evening  the  officers,  teachers,  gradu- 
ate-, and  a  f^w  personal  friends  met  in  a 
social  gathering  when  a  bountiful  collation 
was  served,  and  the  utmost  sociability  pre- 
vailed. After  the  refreshments  had  been 
disposed  of,  speech-making  was  indulged  in 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  at  a  late  hour  tbe 
company  arose,  and  after  singing  America 
dispersed,  and  graduating  day  was  at  au 
end.  As  Mr.  Anagnos  in  his  ivn  a. k-.  just- 
ly said  tbe  institution  sends  f>rlh  a  class  cf 
graduates  if  which  nut  only  he  but  the 
pubic  s1  ould  be  proud.  Their  o  .m«  anil 
places  of  lesidence  are  us  follows: — 

List  of  Graduates. 

Arthur  0.  Andrea1.  Willimantic,  C  mn.  ; 
Geoige.  E.  Hart,  liollistou,  Mas-.;  William 
A.  Severance,  Cbaletowi,  Mas;  P.  tei 
Donuelly,  Bostou;  George  Jones.  St.  John, 
N.  B. ;  John  M'Oanna,  Soinerv.lle,  Mass.; 
Thorn  is  Carroll,  Boston;  Morris  Hoar,  St. 
Albans, Vt.  ;  Fanuie  A.  Kimball,  Providence, 
R.  I.  ;  Alice  C.  Clark,  North  Lyme,  Conr.  ; 
Charlotte  HininaD,  New  Haven,  Com.; 
Ilella  F.  Jennison,  Fitchburg,  Miss. 


Valedictory. 

After  a  retrospect  of  the  history  of  the 
school,  in  which  many  interesting  incidents 
and  statistics  were  presented,  Mr.  Andrew 
said:  — 

'In  thus  briefly  reviewing  the  ii.cidents 
of  the  past  ten  years,  it  yet  rtm.iii.s  my 
painful  task  to  speak  of  the  most  marked 
aod  saddest  evjut.  Dot  only  of  these  years, 
but  in  tbe  history  r  f  our  school,  the  death  ol 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  H  .we,  who  was  for  nearly 
fifty  jtars  its  beloved  and  revered  director. 
Hn  was  the  friend  and  champion  of  tie 
blinl,  and  his  untiring  labors,  and  noble 
sej|  ^aeri  rices  in  behalf  of  this  class,  (au 
^■ftr   cease  to  live  iu  their  graVful  memo- 

i*o  us  who  knew  him  personally,  aud 
were  the  morn  immediate  recipients  tf  bis 
genius  and  goodness,  he  was  more.  He 
was  a  friend,  an  example,  a  father.  One 
to  whom  we  could  look  for  encouragement, 
and  thn  tn«aos  to  improve  our  condition, 
and  to  do  our  small  part,  in  that  grtat  wotk 
of  which  he  was  so  prominent  a  feature. 

The  class  that  graduates  to-daygconlaiLS 
all  those  who  knew  the  Dr.,  and  but  a  few 
of  us  have  personal  reminbcei  ce  of  birr. 
Our  goiug  will  le  .ve  none  among  the  pupils 
who  knew  him,  but  onr  places  shall  be  filled 
by  others  who  will  f -el  the  influence  of  h  s 
life  work,  aud  as  time  rolls  his  ceasile-s 
com  se 

"  Wherever  outraged  nature 
Asks  word  or  action  brave; 
Wherever  struggles  labor, 
Wherever  sroans  a  slave,'' 

the  name  ci  Dr.  Howe  shall  stand  a  monu- 
ment if  pur.ty.  chivalry,  and  philanthre- 
phy,  that  time  shall  uevei  crumble. 

I  cannot  better  close  this  poor  tribute  to 
his  uiemoiy,  thau  ii  toe  words  of  Dr. 
Holmes'  memorial  poem: 

"  The  rest  that  earth  elenied  is  thine : 
■   Ah!  is  It  rest?  we  ask, 
Or  traced  by  knowlodge  more  divine, 
Some  larger,;uobler  task, 

Had  but  those  boundless  fields  ol  blue 
One  darkened  sphere  like  this; 

But  what  has  heaven  for  thee  to  do, 
In  realms  of  perfect  blisa  ? 

No  cloud  to  lift,  no  mind  to  clear, 

No  rugged  path  to  smooth, 
No  struggling  soul  to  help  and  cheer, 

No  mortal  grief  to  soothe  I 

Enough  !  is  there  a  worl  I  of  love  ? 

No  more  we  ask  to  know; 
The  hand  will  guide  thy  ways  above, 

That  shaped  thy  tast.bclow." 

The  last  hour  is  come,  and  in  behalf  cf 
the  graduates,  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  the 
few  parting  word*. 

We,  as  graduates,  in  view  of  the  great 
advantages  which  we  have  enjoyed  during 
these  years,  are  glad  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity of  returning  our  heart-fdlt  thanks  to 
those  who  have  aided  us  in  our  search  after 
•knowledge,  and  in  our  effons  to  tit  ourselves 
in  those  trades  and  professions  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  maintain  om  selves. 

To  the  Executives  aud  to  the  Legislative 
bodies  of  the  various  New  England  States, 
whose  generous  provisions  hive  enabled  us 
.t>,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  school,  we 
rejider  our  most  sincere  and  grateful 
thanks. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, His  Council,  and  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Body  of  this  State,  we  return  our  sin- 
cere thanks  for  their  kind  interest  and 
generous  appropriations. 
_;We  wish  to  express  our  satisfaction  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  that  we  ha>e 
recently  become  its  charge. 

We  extend  our  acknowledgments  to  tbe 
President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  and 
members  of  the  Corporation,  for  the  inter- 
eat  which  they  have  manifested  in  our  wel- 
fare; and  we  heartily  thauk  the  representa- 
tives, and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  lor  the 
watchful  care  and  lively  interest  which  they 
have  taken  in  our  condition  and  progress,  so 
plainly  manifested   by  their  frequent  visits. 

Beloved  Director  and  Teachers:  we  turn 
to  pour  out  our  gratitude  to  you  for  your 
sacrifices  and  anxieties;  for  your   patienee 
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and  forbearance,  for  your  firmness  and  ten- 
derness, in  school-room  and  music-room,  iu 
the  hoars  of  work  and  of  recreation,  in 
health  and  io  sickness. 

Relations  like  these  that  have  existed  so 
long,  contain   more  than  the   ordinary  rela- 
tion cf  teacher  and  pupil;  and  if  our  thanks 
are  but  ill   expressed,  I  know  that  you  will 
,  thinfe  our  gratitude  none  the  less  sincere.  . 

These  relations  will  soon  be  severed,  and 
aR  we  go,  may  it  he  as  the  recipients  of  your 
blessiugs  and  kindest  wishes,  and  mav  jou 
ever  keep  a  warm  place  in  your  hearts  for 
the  graduates  of  the  class  of  78,  for  I  am 
sure  that  we  can  never  look  back  upon  the 
past  with  other  than  feelings  of  love  and 
gratitude  for  the  diar  friends  who  have  done 
so  much  for  us. 

Schoolmates,  farewell !  The  hour  of  sep- 
aration is  at  baud.  Some  of  us  part  to-day 
never  to  meet  again  'till  we  meat  where 
partings  shall  be  spoken  no  more. 

In  the  future  when  we  shall  look  back 
upon  the  dear  old  schooldays,  there  will  be 
much  that  is  pleasaut,  and  borne  that  is  not 
so  pleasant  to  remember.  For  the  sake  of 
these  memories  you  that  remain  improve 
your  opportunities,  so  that  when  you  stand 
where  we  stand  to-day,  there  be  mingled 
less  regret  for  neglected  duties,  with  your 
parting  sorrow.  Strive  to  do  your  duty,  to 
>our  teachers,  to  yourselves,  and  your  God, 
and  so  be  fitted  for  your  positions  in  life, 
as  noble  mtn  and  women;  and  ever  let  your 
watchword  be,  as  our  desire  is, 

"  Long  live  the  good  school  going  out  year  by 
year, 

Recruits  to  true  manhood  and  womanhood  dear; 

IUWU  'KySi  modest   maidens,   in   beauty  sent 

The  living  epistles  and  proof  of  its  worth I" 

Fellow  graduates,  it   yet  remains  for  us  to 

say  farewell  to  one  another. 

"Life  is  brief,  duty  grave;  but  with  rain  folded 
wings, 

Of  yesterday's  sunshine  the  grateful  heart  eingst 

And  we  of  all  others  have  reason  to  pay 

The  tribute  of  thanks,  and  rejoice  on  our  way. 

My  classmates:  from  childhood  we  have 
lived  as  brothers,  may  the  ties  of  friendship 
formed  in  youth  remain  unbroken.  My 
brothers,  let  us  be  men,  and  wherever  our 
lot  in  lile  shall  be  cast,  let  us  strive  to  per- 
form our  task  humbly  and  well,  so  that 
when  life's  course  is  finished,  and 

"  We  bear  to  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest,  bar  wheat 
with  the  tares, 

What  we  lack  in  our  work  may  He  find  in  our 
will, 

And  winnow  in  mercy,  the  good  from  the  ill." 

Fiiends,  teachets,  schoolmates,  class- 
mates, farewell !  a  word  that  must  be,  and 
hath  been.  A  sound  which  makes  us  linger 
—yet— farewell. 


ffio0ton  JfontnaL 

THURSDAY  MORNING.  OCT.  3,  1878. 
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SOCJTH.  BOSTOIV. 

Directors'  Meetrnsr-The  Institution  for 

the  Blind. 

The  annual  meeting  of  tbe  directors  and 
trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  was 
held  at  the  institution  yesterday  afternoon, 
president  Eliot  presiding.  The  reports  of  the 
secretary  and  board  of  directors  and  trustees 
were  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  the 
income  of  the  institution  this  vear 
amounted  to  $G8,959.55,  which  included 
last  year's  balance  of  I2S3G.75,  and  all  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  labor  of  the  iumates  The 
extra  sum  of  $93,500  was  received  from  lega- 
cies that  were  eiven  to  be  used  for  special 
purposes.  Tne  balance  that  remains  at  the 
erxl  of  this  fiscal  year  is  $2049.67.  The  number 
of  inmates  of  the  m&titntlon  at  present  is  15!> 
An  Incident  of  the  meeting  was  tbe  accepting 
m  behalf  of  the  institution,  of  an  Italian 
marble  bust  of  the  late  Dr.  Howe  from  the 
great  sculptor,  Chevalier  Cantalamessa,  pro- 
fessor of  i he  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  Rome.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting  the  members  of  the 
corporation  inspected  the  premises,  and  ap- 
proved of  the  improvements  that  have  leen 
previously  noticed  n  these  columns,  and  thev 
attended  a  concert  Riven  by  the  inmates  later 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  chapel  hall  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  greatly  pleased  with  the 
character  of  the  music.  The  followm*  are  the 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  Samuel  Eliot;  vice-prc sident,  John  Cum- 
mln^s;     treasurer,    Heury    KnUicjtt;    secreti'vw 
Anagnos;  trustees,  K.  R.  Apiuorp,   Edw    N    rvrtint' 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  (^eorjie  W.  Wales   Samuel'  fVsnii 
ling,  James  Sturgls,   Josinti  Quirky!  it   L Uiggiu".! 
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Perkins  Institution  fob  the  Blind.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  this  institution 
was  held  in  South  Boston  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  president,  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot,  in  the  chair.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  Anagnos,  presented  the  report  of 
the  trustees  and  directors,  which  was  accepted 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  report  declares 
the  institution  to  be  in  good  running  order,  and 
that  no  changes  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year,  except  in  minor  details.  The  treasurer,  Mr. 
Henry  Endicott,  reported  the  cash  receipts  to  be 
$68,959.55,  including  a  balance  from  last  year's  ac- 
count of  $2836.75,  and  $12,026.74,  which  has  b«en 
received  from  the  workshops  connected  with  the 
institution.  Besides  ttiis  there  have  been  received 
legacies  from  Thomas  Liversidge  of  Boston  of 
$5000,  Charlotte  Harris  of  Boston  of  $80,000,  Ruth 
G.  DeWittJof  South  Berwick  of  $1997.50,  and  from 
William  Taylor  of  Tewksbury  of  $5000,  in  part 
payment  of  a  legacy,  making  a  total  of  lega- 
cies received  of  $91,997.50,  or  a  total  cash  re- 
ceipt of  $160,957.05.  The  expenditures  for  the 
institution  have  been  $64,807.38,  and  $93,500 
has  been  invested,  leaving  a  cash  balance 
for  the  new  account  of  $2649.67.  The  $80,000 
left  by  Charlotte  Harris  is  not  left  to  the  in- 
stitution freely,  but  left  to  them  in  trust  to  help  the 
blind  outside  of  the  institution.  The  following- 
Earned  officers  were  unanimously  reelected:  Sam- 
uel Eliot,  president;  John  Cummings,  vice  presi- 
dent; Henry  Endicott,  treasurer;  M.  Anagnos, 
secretary;  Trustees— R.  E.  Apthorp,  Edward  N. 
IPerkins,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  George  W.  Wales, 
Samuel  G.  Snelling,  James  Sturgis,  Josiah  Quincy, 
H.  L.  Higginson.  The  by-laws  were  amended  so 
as  to  read  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees 
should  take  place  the  second  Wednesday  in  Octo- 
ber, instead  of  the  first,  in  order  to  give  more 
time  to  arrange  the  monetary  affairs  in  shape  for 
examination,  the  year  closing  the  last  day  of  Sep- 
tember. After  passing  this  amendment  the  meet- 
ing adjourned,  and  the  gentlemen  present  were 
invited  by  Mr.  Anagnos  to  walk  into  the  next 
room,  where  he,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  George  W 
Wales,   presented  the  corporation-  with  a  very 


jferkins     Institution    for     the   Blind— Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

1  he  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  this  institu- 
tion was  held  at  the  institution  on  Mount  Washington, 
South  Boston,  at  four  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Samuel  Eliot.  TIte  Secretary j  Mr.  Anagnos 
read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annuai  meeUng  and  pre-  I 
sented  the  report  of  the  trustees  an  1  directors,  which  ' 
,  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  rep.r. 
declares  the  institution  to  be  in  good  running  order, 
and  that  no  changes  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year,  except  in  minor  details.  The  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Henry  Endicott,  then  presented  his  report,  which  was  , 
accepted.  The  Treasurer's  report  showed  the  ca^h  re-  ■ 
oeipts  to  lie  £68,959  55,  including  a  balance  from  last 
year's  account  of  &28SU  75,  and  $12,020  74,  which  has 
been  received  from  the  workshops  connected  with  the 
institution.  Besides  this  there' hare  been  received 
legacies  from  Thomas  Liversidge  of  Boston  of  - 
Charlotte  Harris  of  Boston  of  889,000,  Ruth  G.  D3- 
Witt  of  South  [Berwick,  $1907  50,  and  from  William 
Tavlor  of  Tewksbury  $5000,  iu  part  payment  of  a 
legacy,  making  a  total  of  legacies  received  of  §91.- 
997  50,  or  a  total  cash  receipt  of  §160,957  05. 
The  expenditure?*  for  the  institution  have 
been  $64,807  38,  and  $93,500  has  b?en  invested,  leaving 
a  ca^h  balance  for  the  new  account  of  $2649  67.  The 
$80,000  left  by  Charlotte  Harris  is  not  left  to  the  in- 
stitution freely,  but  left  to  them  in  trust  to  help  the 
blind  outside  of  the  institution. 

The  election  of  officers  was  the  next  business  taken 
up,  and  the  following  officers  were  unanimously  re- 
elected: President,  Samuel  Eliot;  Vice  President 
John  Cummings;  Treasurer,  Henry  Endicott;  Secre- 
tary, M.  Anaeuos;  Trustees,  R.  E.  Apthorp,  Edward 
N.  Perkins,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Geo.  W.  Wales,  Sam'i 
G.  Snelling,  James  Sturgis,  Josiah  Quincy,  H.  L. 
Higginson. 

After  the  election  of  officers  the  by-laws  were 
amended  so  as  to  read  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  should  take  place  the  second  Wednesday  in 
October,  instead  of  the  first,  in  order  to  give  more 
time  to  mange  the  monetary  affairs  in  shape  for  ex- 
amination, the  year  closing  the  last  day  of  Septem- 
ber. After  passing  this  amendment  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, and  the  gentlemen  present  were  invited  by 
Mr.  Anagnos  to  walk  into  the  next  room,  where  hff, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Wales,  presented  the  cor- 
poration with  a  very-  handsome  bust  of  Dr.  Howe,  by 
the  Chevalier  Cantalamessa. 

Mr.  Eliot,  the  President,  made  a  short  speech,  ac- 
cepting the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  and  thank- 
ing Mr.  Wales  for  his  generous  gift.  The  bust  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  very  good  likeness. 

The  Trustees  then  proceeded  to  make  a  tour  of  in- 
.  spection  through  the  building. 


handsome  bust  of  Dr.  Howe,  by  the  Chevalier 
Cantalamessa.  The  president  made  a  short 
speech,  accepting  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  trus- 
tees, and  thanking  Mr.  Wales.  The  bust  is  pro- 
r.ouiced  to  be  a  very  good  likeness.  The  trustees 
then  made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  build- 
ing.   
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SOUTH   BOSTOM. 


Perkius  institution  for  tbe  Kliarf. 

The  itnnujl  meeting  of  the  Trustees  ol  this  insti- 
tution took  place  at  4  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  President,  Samuel  Eiiot.  Kaq.,  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last,  meeting  were  read  anu 
I  cepted.  The  Secretary's  report,  and  aiiio  that  of 
I  lha  Ii.>»ra  >A  lUaector*  ftWlTtujtoes  vera  re§d«uid 
ordered  to  be  printed.  The  report  of  the  Treasure! 
showed  that  the  sum  of  $C8,!>t>9  55  had  been  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  of  which  $12.".G  7  1  was 
from  proceeds  of  work  by  the  pupils;  the  etpeuse a 
were  $(14,807  38.  and  the  cash  balance  &2G49  67. 
During  the  year  legacies  were  received  as  follows: 
From  Che  es'tate  of  Thomas  Liversidge  of  Boston, 
$5000;  estate  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Harris  of  Boston, 
$80,000  (to  be  used  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  outside  of  the  institution);  from  William 
Taylor  of  Tewksburv.  $5000:  from  Mrs.  Kuih 
DeWitt  of  South  Berwick,  Me.,  $1077  50.  During 
the  year  $93,500  has  been  invested  for  the  beneiit 
of  the  institution.  It  was  also  voted  that  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  be  held  on  the 
second  Wednesday  ot  Octooer  hereafter  instead  of 
the  first  Wednesday,  as  hitherto.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment, of  the  meeting  an  elegant  bust  of  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  gift  of  George  W.  Wales,  Esq., 
was  unveiled  in  the  reception-room,  tollowed  lry 
appropriate  addresses  by  Mr.  Anagnas,  Director  ot 
the  institution,  and  by  Dr.  Samuel  <_;.  Kliot,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Perkins  Institution  fur  ilie  ISliiul. 

ANNUAL     MEETING     OF     THE     TRUSTEES. 

Tbe  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
this  institution  was  held  last  Wednesday 
(  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  the  president, 
Samuel  Eliot,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
ot  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  by 
the  secret  try,  M.  Anagnos.  and  declared 
approved.  The  report  of  the  trustees  and 
.that of  the  director  were  presented,  and 
ordered  to  he  printed,  after  which  the 
treasurer  Henry  Endicoit,  read  his  re- 
port as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  last  year,  $2,836-75 

From  State  ot  Massachusetts,       30.000.00 

Maine.  3.400.00 

New  Hampshire.     3.000.00 

Vermont,  1,050  00 

'•  Connecticut,  4,300.00 

Rhode  Island,         3,250.00 

Interest  and  mortgages,  1,865  00 

Interest  on  deposits,  238.87 

Rents  and  dividend-,  8S0.G4 

Income' from  Harris  fund,  1.296.29 

From  workshops,  12  02G.74 

Sundries,  3.915.20 


Total,  $08,959.55 

LEGACIES. 

Est.  Thos.  Liversidge.  §5.000.00 
Charlotte  Harris,  80,000.00 

Ruth  G.  DeWitt,  1,997.50 

William  Taylor,  5,000.00  91.997.50 

$160,957.05 

EXPENDITURES. 

By  auditor's  draft,  $64,407.88 

Taxes,  196.50 

Repairs,  28.00 

Harris  fund,  175.00 

$G4  S07  33 

INVESTMENTS. 

Loans,  $93,000.00 

Stock,  500.00 

Balance,  2,649.67  96,149.07  1G0.957.05 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  followed  the  acceptance  of  the  treas- 
erer's  report,  with  the  following  result: 
President,  Samuel  Eliot ;  Vice  President, 
John  Cummings;  Treasurer,  Henry  Endi- 
eofct;  Secretary,  AI.  Anagnos;  Trustees, 
it.  E.  Apthorp,  Edward  X.  Perkins,  Jo=- 
sepli  B.  Glover,  George  W.  Wales,  .Samu- 
el   G.    Snelling.    James    Sturgis,   Josiah 
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Quincy,  H.  L.  Higg'mson.  It  was  tben 
voted  to  change  the  by-laws,  so  that  the 
animal  meeting  shall  occur  on  the  second 
instead  of  the  first  Wednesday  in  Octo- 
ber.  This  concluded  the  business,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned,  after  which  the 
trustees  were  invited  to  the  reception 
room,  where  a  marble  bust  of  the  late  Dr. 
S.  G.  Howe  was  presented  to  the  corpora- 
tion through  Mr.  Anagnos,  from  George 
XV.  Wales,  who  is  now  in  Europe.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  accepted  the  giffj  expressing 
hia  acknowledgements,  and  saying  that 
while  no  likeness  is  necessary  to  recall 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  yet  it  will 
stand  as  one  more  reason  for  cherishing 
the  man  to  whom  the  institution  owes  so 
much.  A  few  extracts  from  the  reports 
will  be  read  with  some  interest. 
trustees'  report. 

•"The  history  of  the  past  year  has  been 
quite  uneventful.  General  prosperity  has 
attended  the  concerns  of  the  institution 
during  the  year.  Its  course  of  usefulness 
has  been  uninterrupted,  and  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  favor  with 
which  it  has  so  long  been  regarded  by  the- 
community  has  continued  undiminished. 

''The  present  number  of  blind  persons 
connected  with  the  establishment,  in  all 
its  departments,  as  pupils,  instructors, 
working  men  and  women  is.  158.  'Ihe 
'  ealth  of  the  household  has  been  with 
few  exceptions  very  good,  and  it  is  no 
--mall  cause  of  gratitude  that  another  en- 
tire year  should  pass  away  without  a 
single  death.  The  matured  experience 
and  disci etion  of  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious officers,  and  the  harmony  existing 
among  them  have  greatly  contributed  to 
the  high  moral  tone  of  the  household  and 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  school. 

''Our  great  and  pressing  net  d  is  for 
more  aid  than  can  be  furnished  from  the 
ordinary  s, mixes  of  income  possessed  by 
the  institution,  for  carrying  out  several 
projects,  which  are  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  our  pupils.  We  trust  that  an  es- 
tablishment which  was  conceived  and 
reared  in  the  benevolenee  and  generosity 
of  the  noblest  Citizen-:  of  the  state,  and 
which  has  already  contributed  so  much  lo 
the  realization  of  the  leading  principles  of 
social  philosophy  and  political  economy, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  fail  of  the  highest 
results  for  want  of  additional  funds." 

The  report  of  the  director,  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  is  lengthy  and  gives  in  detail  a  full 
account  of  the  methods  of  instruction  in 
each  department,  and  much  information 
regarding  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  as 
well  as  suggestions  for  developing  greater 
proficiency.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  the 

DIRECTOR'S  REPORT. 

'•The  question  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,  no  less  than  that  of  those  who  can 
see,  is  not  as  plain  and  simple  as  may  ap- 
pear. It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  complex 
and  difficult  one.  It  involves  great  prin- 
ciples of  physiology,  mental  philosophy 
and  sociology,  and  takes  its  mould  and 
fashion  from  these  science-.  It  is  of  vital 
interest  and  vast  importance  to  the  com- 
munity, both  from  its  special  bearing  up- 
on political  economy  and  its  effect  upon 
humanity  at  large. 

"There is  hardly  any  difficulty  in  im- 
parting to  blind  children  a  certain  amount 
of  information  in  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge  through  their  remaining 
senses.  The  great  problem  in  their  edu- 
cation is  how  to  maintain  the  proper  equi- 
librium in  mental,  moral  and  physical  de- 
velopment, and  to  promote  the  harmoni- 
ous growth  of  the  whole  nature. 

'•The  solution  of  this  and  similar  prob- 
lems demands  activity,  true  scholarship, 
boldness,  serious  deliberation,  a  live  mind 
and  a  sincere  desire  for  reform  and  im- 
provement. Surely,  this  subject  has  at- 
tracted the  earnest  and  steady  attention 
of  a  few  distinguished  philanthropists  in 
his  country,  arid  there  has  been  a  great 
work  accompli>hcd  in  enlightening  and 
imparting  an  impulse  to  the  intellect  of 
those  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  sight, 
in  stimulating  their  energies  and  vivifying 
their  activity,  and  in  improving,  elevating 
and  raising  them  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 


status,  but  the  advancement  hitherto  ef- 
fected should  be  regarded  as  merely  a 
prelude  to  that  which  is  to  come.  Our 
system  of  instruction  and  training,  al- 
though productive  of  good  and  abundant 
fruit,  is  far  from  being  perfect." 


Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  sad  ny\vs  thiet  the  Louisiana  Institu- 
tion tor  the  Blind,  situated  at  Baton  Rouge,  i 
had  been  invaded  by  the  yellow  fever,  which 
had  attacked  twelve  inmates,  and  carried  off 
two,  was  received  at  the  Perkins'  Institution 
last  week.     The  mournful  tidings  w<-re  un-  ■ 
nounced  to  the  assembled  household  on  Sat-  j 
urday  moruiug  at  seven    o'clock,  and  by  six-) 
in  the  evening  an    offering  of  sixty-one  dol-  j 
lars  and   ninety-three    cents  had  been   cou-  j 
iribnted  by  officers  aud  pupils,  eveu  the  lit- : 
tie  children  wishii  g   to   add  a  few  cents  to  , 
the  eolh  ction. 

Mr  D.  A.  Reardon,  forme  1  a  pupil,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  aa  twt  1  yee  of  the  in- 
stit  .tioD,  has  iuvente .!  *i  new  horse  shoe, 
adtrirably  calculate.!  fur  s;t\iDg  expense; 
also  an  extremely  inge-Dious  ii.dirator  forj 
railroad  stations.  Models  of  these  iuven- 
tions  are  exhibited  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair 
with  the  manufactures  aud  apparatus  of  the 
institution,  aud  they  excite  a  grtat  deal  of 
interest  and  admiration. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eiiot,  in  accepting  in  behf.lf 
<f  the  corporation  i  f  the  institution,  Dr. 
Howe's  bust,  presented  through  the  director 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Wales,  now  absent  ia 
Europe,  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

"Mr.  Director  :— I  am  sure  that  the  Cor- 
poration are  not  content  to  receive  the  gift 
of  this  bust  in  silence.  Tu<  y  must  wi-h 
that  some  one  should  speak  for  them,  aim  i 
therefore  off.  r  myself  to  express  the  f^ehugs 
which  move  them  all.  No  bust,  no  likeness 
of  any  kind,  is  needed  lo  keep  Dr.  How  iu 
our  minds,  or  iu  those  of  the  inmates  tf  this 
institution.  He  lives  h«ie  almost  as  evi- 
dently, and  altogether  aa  ready,  as  before  hi-;, 
departed;  his  memory  will  be  cherished  b\ 
those  who  come  after  us,  as  long  as  tbeje  are 
any  to  come.  Bat  we  are  not  the  less  tLauk- 
ful  to  our  friend  and  associate,  whom  you 
represtnt,  aud  to  whom  wc  beg  you  to  intke 
known  our  thankfuluess,  for  their  admirable 
bust  ns  a  work  of  art  and  as  a  likeness,  andJ 
which  we  trust  will  loutc  adorn  the  school, 
ind  revive  its  moi-t  cherished  recollections, 
should  they  ever  need  revhal.  It  seems, 
peculiaily  appropriate  tbi»t  one  who  knew 
Dr.  Howe  so  well,  and  was  associated  with 
bim  for -o  many  years  as  Mr.  Wales,  should 
be  the  giver  <  f  this  memorial.  We  accept 
it,  sir,  for  ourselves  and  for  our  successors, 
and  promise  it  careful  and  houoraLle  keep- 
ing." 


e   All  interested  in  tbe  education  of   the 
blind,  will  be  glad  to  notice  that  among  the 
awards  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair  in   Boston 
were  tbreo  medals  to  blind   inmates  of  the 
Perkins   Institute   at   South     Boston.      Tbe 
gold  medal  received    for   books   and   maps, 
and  for  needle  and   fancy  work,   bad   been 
richly  deserved,  as  any  one   could   see   who 
visited  tbe  department  of   tbe   blind   at   the 
Mechanics1  Exhibition.     The  wall   and   dis- 
sected maps  made  at  the  Institution  are  pro- 
nounced by  connoisseurs  to  be  tbe  finest  yet 
made,  for  blind  or  seeing  children,    the  dis- 
sected maps  being  recommended  by  the  best 
educators  for  botb  classes.     Tbe  books  were 
fine  samples  of    legibility   and   beauty,   and 
the  skillful  fingers  of  tbe  blind  girls  bad  ac- 
complished wonders  in  the  realm  of  needle 
and  fancy  work  of  many  kinds.     The  mat- 
tress and  other   upho'.slery   work,  rewarded 
by  the    silver   medal,   have   been    too  long 
known  lo  need  special   description   although 
every  new  housekeeper  has  to  make  her  own 
discoverineftn  the  purchasing  line,  and   is 
glad  to    hear  of   establishments   producing 
first-clas9  goods,  and  carried  on   in   a  con- 
scientious spirit.     The  bronze  medal  was  re- 
served for  tbe   blind   inventor,   Mr.   Dennis 
Reardon,  for  an  excellent  horse-shoe;    and 
here  the  mind  cannot  but  pause  in  suspense 
A  iu. in  totally  blind   to  be   mixed   up  with 
telephones  and  electric  lights,    with    bcrse- 
sboes  and   railroad   indicators!      Yet  such 
is  the  case.     Mr.  Reardon  shows  a    prolific 
genius  in  bis  inveoiions;  and  tbe  two  which 
be  submitted   for  examination  at  tbe   Me- 
chanics' Fair  richly    deserved    tbe    medal 
which  was   awarded.     We  are   pleased   to 
see  that  these  medals  have   been  thus  be- 
stowed, showing  that  work  done  under  such 
a  deprivation  as  that  of    sight,   can    be  so 
well  performed  as  to   merit  the  distinction 
of  being  thus  acknowledged.     It  is  a    well 
merited  recognition  of  the  successful  over- 
coming of  a  great  obstacle  to  progress. 


Awards  to  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Attention  ia  called  to  the  advertisement 
ot  the  Perkins  Institution  at  South  Boston,  pub- 
lished on  another  page.  At  the  recently  held 
Mechanic  Exhibition  three  medals  were  award- 
ed to  the  blind  inmates  of  the  establishment  for 
their  work  and  apparatus,  carrying  with  them 
cheer  and  encouragement  to  pupils  and  teachers, 
employes  and  employers.  The  gold  medal  re- 
ceived' for  books  and  map9,  and  for  needle  and 
fancy  work,  had  been  richly  deserved,  as  any  one 
could  see  who  visited  the  department  for  the  blind 
at  the  Mechanic  Fair.  The  wall  and  dissected 
maps  made  at  the  institution  are  pronounced  by 
connoisseurs  to  be  the  finestyetmade,  for  blind  or 
seeing  children,  the  dissected  maps  beiDg  recom- 
mended by  the  best  educators  for  both  classes. 
The  books  were  fine  samples  of  legibility  and 
beauty,  and  the  skilful  fingers  of  the  blind  girls, 
directed  by  their  teacher,  Miss  Dillingham,  had 
accomplished  wonders  in  the  realm  of  »eedle  and 
fancj  work  of  n.iny  kinds.  The  mattress  and 
other  apholstery  work,  rewarded  by  the  silver 
medal,  have  been  too  long  known  in  this  city  to 
need  special  descriptio^»ere,  although  every  new 
Housekeeper  has  to  mare  her  own  discovering  in 
the  purchasing  line,  and  is  glad  to  hear  of  estab- 
lishments producing  first-class  goods,  and  car- 
ried on  in  a  conscientious  spirit.  The  bronze 
medal  was  reserved  for  the  blind  inventor,  Mr. 
Dennis  A.  Rearden,  for  an  excellent  horseshoe; 
and  here  the  mind  cannot  but  pause  in  suspense. 
A  man  totally  blind  to  be  mixed  up  with  tele, 
phones  and  electric  lights,  with  horseshoes  and 
railroad  indicators!  Yet  such  is  the  case.  Mr. 
Reardon  shows  a  prolific  genius  in  his  inventions; 
and  the  two  which  he  submitted  for  examination 
at  the  Mechanic  Exhibition  richly  deserved  the 
medal  which  was  awarded  to  one  of  them. 


1  erkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  pupils  and  other  inmates  of  the  In- 
stitution enjoyed  a   delightful   concert  e>!i 
Friday  evening,   the  ISth   inst..    through 
ihe  kindness  and  liberality  of  Miss  Fannj 
Kellogg.  Mr.   Wulf  Fries   and   Mr.   John 
Ortb^pianist.    The  programme  was  full 
and  varied,  and  rendered  with  a  conscien- 
tious skill  and   brilliancy  worthy   of  such 
talented    artists.      Miss    Kellogg's    full, 
sweet  voice  wandered  into  beautiful  plain- 
tiveness  through    Handel's   quaint  melo- 
dies, while  Mr.  Fries'  delicate  aud  perfect 
rendering  of  the  old  masters  brought  tears 
to  the   eyes   ot  his    audience.     Mr.   John 
Orth    interpreted    the    mooulight   sonata 
with  much  expression,    and   also  greatly 
pleased  his  hearers  with  his  line  perform- 
ance   of    numbers    from    Schubert.  Shu- 
mann,  and  Von  Bulow.     As    obliging    as 
he  is  modest,  he  also   took   the  laborious- 
part  of  accompanist.     The   occasion    was 
one  of  exceeding  interest,  and  all  present 
were  greatly  delighted. 

A  large  number  of  visitors  attended  the 
weekly  "school  exhibition  on  Thursday 
last.  The  pupils  of  Mrs.  Putnam's  school 
at  Jamaica  Plain  came  over  in  a  barge 
specially  chartered  in  order  to  attend  the 
exhibition. 

The  goods  manufactured  in  the  work 
department  of  the  Institution  need  only 
to  be  seen  in  order  to  be  appreciated,  and 
many  people  from  various  places  visiting 
the  Mechanics  Fair,  where  an  opportunity 
was  offered  of  examining  the  materials 
and  workmanship,  showed  theii  satisfac- 
tion by  sending  orders  to  the  Institution 
for  hair  mattresses,  feather  beds  and  va- 
rious other  articles. 
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MUSICAL  SOIREE. 


A  soiree  cJE  more  tliatf  ordinary  inteicst  was  en->  J 
joye(J  :usi  evening  attheFerkiuslDStmitein.Sc'Uttt 
■Boston.     Under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Anaguos.  a 
daughter   or  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  an  interes- 
ticfr    piosiamrce  of  music  had  been  arranged; 
lint  previous  to  the  musicale,  at  the  request 
.Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Mrs.  Howe,  who  ha*  lately  ; 
d  Iroui  abroad,  contributed  a  graphic  and 
t^^^HKle    description    of  her  recent  travels  in 
.jt  and  elsewhere.    The  avent  of  the 

vt    in    order.      Adamowski,    the   Foils)) 
appeared     violin      in      hand,     ami 
ipa.-sicgiy  delightful  effect  the  most  diili- 
inusic  was  performed  with  an  ease,  gfraca 
weU-oms  brilliancy  that;  it  is   difficult  to  tie 
i.  gem  feature  of-  the  evening  -was  thi» 
is.  Henry  T.  Spooner  of  a  song  ea- 
Nieiitingale."     It   was   chamuuaiy  r 
I.     Miss    Wmstow  the  piauist,  and   lata 
1  ot  jJszt,  performed  with  brilliant  efffect  a 
;  cumber  of   piano   solos.    The   Misses- Campbell 
also  rendered  violin  and  piano  selections  which 
Mere  approvingly  applauded    by  Adamowski  as 
well  ae  cue  audience.  Adaniowsisfs  principal  Der-  . 
lormance  was  the  Mendelssohn  concerto,  which 
was  executed  with  extraordinary  tact  and  fluency. 
Mrs.  Howe  finely  accompanied  Atiauaowsln  in  nis. 
rendering  of  the  Chopio  nocturne  ia  E-fla',,  tl«o 
remaining   piano    accociDaniments    being     fur- 
nished   by   Mr.  C.  L.  Oapen,  who  also  performed 
a    number  of  original  and  selected  piano  solos,," 
which  were  cordially.ieeeived.  * 


THE    REPORTER. 


Pei  kins  Institution  for  tlie  Blind. 

The  fjisi  concert  of  the  season  wis  offered 
to  thf  i  upil<  at  the  Institution   on  Moudaj 
.  ig  in-t,  by    the   rising    joung    pianist, 
ili.  E  neat   Preston,  whose   performance  at 
one  of  the  symphony  concerts   made  such  a 
isiert  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Turner,  bas- 
est; Ella  R   Dow,    Miprano,  Miss  Melvj- 
Benueit,    elocutionist,    ..ui    Mr.    Dex'tr 
mpanint.      Mr.  Preston  i ■  1 1 >  e d 
„  f  -  Mozart,  the    celebrate'!  octavt- 

■  by   Kullak,  and    one   of  Schurjaaiin'6 
options       His    rend •  rii.g   of  il<e   two 

was  especially  brilliant  and 
;  di  .  M  bs  Bennett  read  a  tart  of 
Mis.  Browning's  'Rhyme  tf  the  Duchess 
Miy,"  'iiclii  veiy touching  episode  ia  the 
life-  of  Malibran.  M  ss  Dow's  voice  was 
clear  and  flute-like;  and  Mr  Turnei's  sing 
mg  of  "The  Jolly  Friar"  called   for  univer- 

■  ill  n-i;i^m. 

The  school  department  of  the   Institution 
i-  iu  fall   activity,    although   the   new   term 
bus   but  recently  commeu-ed.     Gymnastics 
lepartment  are   conduced  a-  a 
1  duties,    and  give    very   gteat 
•faction. 
The  exhibit  of  tb e   Institution  at  the  Me- 
chanic's Fair  has  elicited  much   adm  ration, 
and  many  orders  lave    been  received  by  the 
agent  there  for  mattresses,  willows  and   va- 
rious other  articles. 


The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins' 
Institution  and    Massachusetts   School  for 
the  Blind,  for  1878,  sustains  the  interest  of 
former  reports  awakened  by  the  thoughtful 
suggestions  always  found  in  them  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Howe.    The  report  of 
the  trustees  shows  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  school,  its  remarkable  progress  iu  be- 
stowing even   advanced  education  upon  its 
unfortunate  pupils,  and  its  successful  musi- 
cal and  technical  training.    The  report   of 
the  director,  Mr.  M.  Aoagnos,  son-iu-law  of 
Dr.  Howe,  gives  all    the  details  of   daily 
discipline,  the  varied  offices  of  instruction, 
the  appointments  of  the  institution,  its  pres- 
ent  necessities,  with  general  remarks  upon 
the  education  of  the  blind.    Thus  Cnristian- 
ity  is  becoming  eyes  to  tbe  blind,  ears  to  the 

deaf,  articulation  to  the  dumb,  and  an  angel 
of  grace  to  every  form  of  human  suffering. 
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Education   of  the   Blind. 

Among  tbe  most  unfortunate  of  our  fellow-be- 
ings are  those  who  are  bereft  of  sight,  and  are 
compelled  to  pass  their  days  in  perpetual  dark- 
ness. It  seems  to  those  endowed  with  perfect 
optical  organism  that  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  contend  successfully  in  tbe  grand 
struggle  for  existence  without  the  aid  of  this 
sense.  Time  once  was  when  n  person  born  blind 
was  considered  as  being  beyond  tbe  reach  of  those 
two  fundamental  principles  of  education,  read- 
ing and  writing,  but  such  has  been  the  progress 
of  genius  and  invention  that  the  grand  treasury 
of  knowledge  is  now  open  to  those  upon  whom 
this  affliction  rests,  and  not  only  can  the  bliud  be 
taught  to  read  and  write,  but  they  can  be  instruct- 
ed in  music,  sewing,  knitting,  machine-operat- 
ing and  fancy  work  to,  such  a  degree  that  the  re- 
sults are  really  wonderful.  To  teacb  a  person 
who  has  been  blind  from  infancy,  who  cannot  by 
visual  contact  become  acquainted  with  the  mate- 
rial world,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  Patience, 
persistence,  tenderness,  zeal  and  enthusiasm  are 
requisite  for  the  labor,  and  without  these  no  one 
should  think  of  entering  the  profession.  Among 
the  many  institutions  of  which  the  Bay  State  may 
well  be  proud  is  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  solely  to  give  to  sightless  children  the 
same  kind  and  degree  of  instruction  as  can  be  se- 
cured in  the  best  common  schools  in  the  land,  and 
to  train  them  up  to  industry  and  useful  profes- 
sions. The  object  of  the  system  of  instruction  in 
the  Institution  is  two-fold:  —  First,  it  aims  to 
arouse  and  discipline  the  minds  of  the  pupils;  to 
cultivate  their  powers  of  clear  thought  and  exact 
reasoning;  to  give  systematic  and  harmonious 
development  to  the  whole  nature;  and  to  put 
them  in  full  possession  of  all  their  faculties  as 
tools  for  doing  life's  work.  Second,  it  proposes 
to  prepare  them  for  business  and  profitable  occu- 
pations, and,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  self-sup- 
port. Such,  in. the  language  of  the  Director,  M. 
Anagnos,  is  the  object  of  the  Institution,  and  the 
work  thus  far  has  been  abundantly  successful. 

The  forty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Institution  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,1877, 
has  been  received,  and  we  find  it  to  contain  a 
large  amount  of  very  Interesting  information  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  school.  The  report 
states  that  the  Institution  continues  in  a  flourish- 
ing conditiou,  and  maintains  its  high  character 
for  usefulness.  Its  value,  as  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective agencies  for  raising  the  blind  iu  a  social 
scale,  is  growing  from  year  to  year;  its  capacity 
to  do  good  is  steadily  increasing;  and  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  which  it  affords  are  being 
constantly  multiplied.  The  methods  of  instruc- 
tion employed  in  its  several  departments  are  of 
the  most  approved  kind,  and  its  system  of  educa- 
tion is  faithfully  carried  out  by  a  band  of  earnest 
workers.  The  total  number  of  blind  persous 
connected  with  tbe  Institution  at  the  beginning 
of  the  past  year,  as  pupils,  teachers,  employees, 
and  workmen  or  workwomen,  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five.  Thirty-one  entered  during  the 
year  and  twenty-four  were  discharged,  making 
the  number  at  the  date  of  the  report  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  are  in  the  school  proper,  and  seventeen  in 
the  work  department.  In  the  first  class  there 
are  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  boys  and  girls 
in  attendance,  and  in  the  second,  thirteen  men 
and  four  women  in  the  workshop  for  adult  blind 
persons.  The  number  of  pupils,  particularly 
boys  and  young  men,  is  stated  to  be  rapidly  in- 
creasing. There  has  been  in  actual  attendance 
during  the  year  more  boys  than  ever  before,  and 
the  indications  are  that   the  maiu   building  will 


soon  lie  crowded.  Most  of  the  graduates  of  aver- 
age ability,  who  have  gone  through  the  regular 
course  of  study  and  training,  and  have  applied 
themselves  diligently,  have  before  them  a  good 
prospect  of  success.  Some  are  already  taking 
their  places  in  the  ranks  of  society  and  doing  ex- 
ceedingly well.  No  untoward  event  has  inter- 
rupted or  disturbed  the  usual  quiet  course  of 
things,  and  the  year  has  not  been  marked  by  any 
uncommon  occurrences.  Steady  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  pupils  in  their  various  studies, 
including  music  and  handicraft,  and  their  deport- 
ment has  been  marked  by  order  and  decorum. 

The  work  of  the  Institution  is  carried  on  in 
four  separate  departments  —  literary,  musical, 
tuning  and  technical.    The  instruction  given  in 
the  lirst  is  calculated  to  unfold  and  temper  the 
mental  facultie»  of  the  pupils  and  furnish  them 
with  an  elementary  knowledge  of  tbe  English 
language;  to  train   their  remaining  faculties  in 
quickness  and   perception;  aud   to  cultivate  in 
each  one  correct  manners,  a  sensitive  conscience, 
and  habits  of  order,  attention,  punctuality,  neat- 
ness, industry,  diligence,  undeviating  truth  and 
incorruptible  honesty.    The  branches  in  this  de- 
partment are  similar  to  those  taught  in  the  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  include 
reading,  writing,  grammar,  composition,  rhet- 
oric, literature,  geography,  (civil  and  physical) 
history,    arithmetic,    (mental    and     with     type 
boards)    algebra,   geometry,   civil    government, 
natural  history,  physiology  and  physics.    During 
the  past  few  years  tbe  school  has  been  reorgan- 
ized and  greatly  improved,  the  process  of  in- 
structingor  disciplining  the  pupils  has  been  essen- 
tially modified,  and  the  standard  of  their  intel- 
lectual attainments  considerably  raised.    Higher 
branches  of  study  have  received  special  attention, 
while  the  lower  ones  have  been  simplified  and  so 
adjusted  as  to  keep  proportionate  pace  each  with 
the  other.    Economy  of  time  and  lubor  has  been 
soHght    by  systematic    instruction,    and    a  fair 
amount  of   improved   apparatus   and  embossed 
books  have  been  introduced.    No  efforts  have 
been  spared  during  the  past  year  to  multiply  the 
facilities  for  object  teaching  and  to  render  it  pro- 
ductive of  good  results.     In  addition  to  the  daily 
instruction  iu  the  school,  reading  in  the  evening 
by  the  teachers  and   officers  is   employed   as  a 
means  of  general  information  and  improvement. 
Six  classes  have  been  formed,  iu  each   of  which 
the  pupils  listen,  for  the  space  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  to  some  useful  and  entertaining  book, 
adapted  to  their  respective  mental  capacities  and 
to  the  news  of  the  day.    Pains  are  taken  to  amuse 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  impart  serviceable 
information,  refine  their  taste  and  create  a  love 
for  pure  literature. 

The  musical  department,  under  the  faithful 
management  of  Mr.  Thomas  Reeves,  assisted  by 
five  competent  resideut  teachers  and  three  non- 
resident professors,  has  made  steady  advance- 
ment, and  a  great  amount  of  practical  work  has 
been  accomplished  during  the  past  year.  The 
number  of  pupils  who  have  received  instruction 
in  this  department  in  that  time  is  eighty-eight. 
The  branches  taught  are  the  piano,  organ,  class 
and  solo  singing,  the  flute,  clarionet,  cornet  and 
other  brass  band  instriments,  harmony  aud  the 
history  of  music.  The  method  of  instruction  is 
substantially  thus:  —  All  the  advance  scholars 
have  their  music  lessons  read  to  them  by  a  pro- 
fessional reader,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  com- 
mitted them  to  memory  the  pupils  are  ready  to 
receive  the  instruction  of  their  teacher.  When  a 
piece  of  music  is  well  read,  every  word,  dot  and 
line,  without  the  omission  of  the  smallest  detail, 
is  so  distinctly  transcribed  and  fixed  in  the  mind 
of  the  learner,  that  it  is  often  before  his  mental 
vision  as  clearly  as  the  notes  on  the  music  desk 
present  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  seeing  musi- 
I  cian.  By  the  above  method  of  reading  or  dicta- 
tion a  professional  musician  can  learn  on  an  aver- 
age five  or  six  pages  of  music  per  hour.  The 
tuning  department  is  a  very  important  branch  in 
|  training  the  blind  to  become  self-supporting. 
I  The  instruction  given  therein  during  the  year  has 
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been  thorough  and  systematic,  and  the  results 
have  been  satisfactory.  From  four  to  twenty- 
four  hours  per  week  is  devoted  to  practice  by  the 
pupils  pursuing  this  study,  and  they  are  careful- 
ly and  scientifically  instructed  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  tuning,  as  well  as  in  the  construction 
of  the  piano-forte. 

The  technical  department  aims  to  exercise  all 
its  pupils  in  the  elements  of  handicraft,  and  train 
a  large  portion  of  them  to  such  trade  or  special 
work  as  will  enable  them  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
Tne  department  is  divided  iuto  two  branches, 
one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls.  All  the 
boys,  whether  children  of  the  rich  or  poor, 
whether  destined  to  become  teachers  of  music  or 
any  other  branch,  arc  required  to  pass  a  certain 
portion  of  their  time  in  the  workshop,  where 
they  are  trained  to  simple  trades,  such  as  making 
chairs,  brooms,  mattresses,  &c.  Lessons  in  the 
conduct  of  actual  business,  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  can  be  directly  applied  to  trades  and  arts, 
have  received  attention.  Arrangements  will 
soon  be  made  to  teach  advanced  pupils,  who 
have  mechanical  skill,  to  upholster  and  repair 
parlor  furniture.  The  female  pupils  have  been 
regularly  employed  in  various  branches  of  handi- 
craft, having  been  taught  to  sew  and  knit  by 
hand  and  machine,  and  to  manufacture  various 
kinds  of  bead,  worsted  and  crochet  work  of  great 
beauty  and  graceful  patterns.  The  report  closes 
with  an  expression  of  satisfaction  at  the  high  mor- 
al tone  of  the  household,  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
good-will  and  kindness  among  its  numerous 
members,  and  the  trusting,  friendly  relations 
existing  between  the  pupils  and  those  who  have 
charge  of  them.  As  we  have  before  stated,  the 
Institution  is  one  of  which  Massachusetts  may 
well  be  proud,  and  is  an  honor  to  the  State. 


-  I  use alCti ,  Oct./djg. 
The  Forty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  represents  the  institution  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  The  change  in  name,  substi- 
tuting the  word  school  instead  of  asylum,  is  in 
reference  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  refuge,  but 
a  school,  securing  to  the  blind  an  education  in 
the  various  departments  of  literature,  music, 
and  also  manual  labor,  that  could  not  be  fur- 
nished in  the  ordinary  public  schools.  The 
nu  .ber  at  present  in  the  institution-pupils, 
teachers,  and  employes  in  the  work  department 
— is  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight — one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  being  in  the  school  proper,  and 
nineteen  in  the  work  department.  Deducting 
a  small  number  absent  from  illness,  etc.,  there 
are  at  present  in  attendance  sixty-six  boys  and 
forty-two  girls,  the  latter  living  in  cottages, 
over  each  of  which  a  matron  presides,  apart 
from  the  main  building.  Public  commence- 
ment exercises  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
have  but  recently  been  introduced,  though  for 
years  there  has  been  a  regular  course  and  grad- 
uating classes.  The  advancement  of  some  of 
the  pupils  might  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  have 

been  uninfomred  in  the  matter.    For  instance 

copying  from  a  newspaper   report — '«A  young 
miss,  feeling  along  from  bone  to  bone  of  a  skel- 
eton, gave  a  description  of  the  construction  of 
the  framework  of  the  human  body;    a  young 
gentleman  exhibited  some  of  the  operations  of 
electricity,  performing  experiments  with  accu- 
racy ;  two  young  pupils  picked  out  geographical 
points  on  raised  maps;  and  all  was  done,  not 
parrot-like,  but  with   the  stamp   of  originality 
,  and  genuineness."     It  may  be  mentioned  that 
j  at  the  late  Mechanics' exhibition  in  Boston  gold 
medals  were  awarded   the  institution,  both  for 
raised  printing  and  handiwork.     The  remarks 
of  the  director,  Mr.  Anagnos,  in  the  report— on 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Physical  Training, 
|  Culture  and  Social  Intercourse,  Manual  Labor 
[  and  Music— will  be  read  with  pleasant  interest. 


U 


Perkins  Institution.   From  the  47th  an- 
nual report  of  the  Trustees   of  the   Perkins 


Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  i  __.,  ,  -D«A„_i_4.._ 

Blind,  at  South  Boston,  for  the  year  ending    John  L.  Parker,  Editor  and  Proprietor 


Sept.  30,  1878.  we  learn  that  the  present 
number  of  blind  persons  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  in  all  its  de- 
partments as  pupils,  instructors,  and  work- 
men and  workwomen,  is  158.  Of  these  139 
are  in  the  school  proper,  and  19  are  in  the 
work  department  for  adults;  the  first  class 
includes  126  boys  and  girls  enrolled  as  pu 
pils,  77  male  and  49  female;  the  second 
class  comprises  15  men  and  4  women  em- 
ployed in  the  workshop  for  adult  blind  per- 
sons. The  course  of  instruction  is  not  con- 
fined to  mere  rudiments,  but  the  highest 
branches  of  education  are  also  effectively 
taught,  in  music  the  pupils  make  as  high 
attainment  as  seeing  parties,  and  no  bolter 
tuners  of  pianos  and  similar  instruments 
can  b«*  found  incite  jrprl4-4ban  tha  gradu- 
ates of  this  Institution.  It  is  not  an  asylum, 
but  a  school  in  which  the  blind  may  be  so 
taught  that  they  may  become  self-support- 
ing and  valuable  members  of  society.  Past 
successes  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  the 
vast  good  sure  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
future.  Young  blind  persons  can  be  admit- 
ted by  paying  $300  a  year,  which  covers  all 
expenses  excepting  for  clothing.  Indigent 
blind  persons  of  suitable  age  and  character, 
belonging  in  Massachusetts,  can  be  admitted 
free  on  application  to  the  Governor  for  a 
warrant. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
At  No.  204  Main  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


The  Blind. — We  have  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  the  46th  annual  report  of  that  insti- 
tution. It  is  a  carefully  prepared  document 
of  120  pages,  containing  in  addition  to  the 
information  usually  found  in  such  reports, 
some  excellent  thoughts  and  suggestions  on 
education  and  kindred  topics,  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  instruction  of  other  pupils  as 
well  as  those  in  whose  special  interest  they 
were  written.  The  Institution  has  now  162 
pupils,  145  in  the  school  proper   and    17    in 

Jthe  work  department.  The  health  of  the  in- 
mates has  been  excellent,  great  pains  being 

'  taken  in  regard  to  diet,  cleanliness,  recre- 
ation and  exercise,  and  sleep.  The  work  of 
the  Institution  is  carried  on  in  literary,  mu- 
sical, tuning,  and  technical  departments.  In 
the  first,  such  instruction  is  given  as  its  name 

■  would  imply,  from  the   rudimentary   to   the 

J  higher  classes,.  Music  is -employed  as-  a 
means  of  happiness,  and  also  as  a  suitable 
occupation.     They  have  a  large  church  or- 


gan, three  small   organs,    forty-one   pianos, 
The   Trustees    present   the   claims  of  the  d  violins,  brass  and  reed  instruments.     In  the 


the  Institution,  not  in  charily,  but  in  simple  t  tuning  department, 
justice;  and  ask  that  the  articles  made  by  L 
the  blind,  such  as  mattresses,  pillows,  corn- 
loners,  feather  beds,  cushions,  brooms, 
.brushes,  door  mate,  and  general  upholster- 
ing work,  may  be  purchased  by  persons  de- 
siring such  things,  assuring  the  public  that 
the  material  and  labor  are  first  class,  and 
the  prices  as  favorable  as  elsewhere 

We  rejoice  that  such  an  institution  exists 
in  our  State,  and  we  truBt  it  will  be  sus- 
tained as  long  as  there  shall  be  blind  per- 
sons needing  its  noble  work. 


jr— ... 

Perkins  Institution. 

This  was  quite  a  no. able  forenoon  at  the  Perkins 
Institution,  South  Boston,  oa  the  arrival  oE  His 
Excellency  Governor  Seldon  Connor  and  members  of 
the  Executive  Council,  with  ladies,  as  follows;  Me;sr». 
Charles  Huflum,  Charles  A.  Wing,  George  A,.  PreWe, 
E.  C.  Farringtoa,  L.  K  Kin",  Charted  E.  Jt>;e,  An- 
drew Lacey,  Sumner  J.  Chadboume,  Secretary  of 
State;  Airs.  Wiog,  Miss,  Smith  and  Mrs.  Frark 
Buffum.  This  was  the  occasion  of  tbe  annual  visit  to 
the  institution.  The  boys'  department  iu  charge  oi; 
Miss  Moore,  W39  first  inspected,  then  the  studies  in 
object  lesions,  reading  and  writing;  thea  Miss  Gil- 
man's  class  in  arithmetic,  rhetoric  and  geometry ; 
Miss  Bennet's  class  in  mediaeval  history;  Misa  Shat- ; 
tuck's  in  natival  philosophy,  oftics  and  literature. 

At  the  girls'  department  the  usual  le.—ons  'n  arith- 
metic, natural  history,  etc.,  were  creditably  ;-one 
through,  iu  charge  of  the  Misses  Beonei.  Tbe  musi- 
cal exercises  .vere  beautifully  executed  by  the  b.-.oo". 
The  company  were  much  interested  in  the  general 
pioficiency  ot  the  school,  and  expressed  themselves 
highly  satisfied.  The  ladies  especially  were  gratified 
in  conversing  with  Laura  Bridgman,  who  appears  as 
lively  and  graceful  as  ever.  Toe  superintendent, 
Mr.  Anagonis,  and  teachers  bate  reason  to  feel  satis- 
fit,  d  wiih  the  progress  and  development  of  the  pupils 
in  their  various  studies.  Nor.'bamptou  and  Hartford 
will  be  the  next  place;  the  Governor  and  party  <vill 
vi  it.  There  are  Gl  boys  (iuclurinur  **-»—»-»■  mr,.;../*w, 
««<!  43&ii+sai  this  l.rstitntKW!. 


pupils  are  taught  as 
tuners,  and  they  become  very  expert.  All 
the  pianos  in  the  Boston  Schools  are  tuned 
by  them.  The  technical  department  teaches 
the  pupils  handicraft.  The  boys  have  a 
workshop  where  they  cane-seat  chairs,  make 
brooms,  and  mattresses.  The  girls  have 
workrooms^where  they  are  trained  to  domes- 
tic duties,  sewing  and  embroidery.  The 
causes  of  blindness  are  touched  on  in  the  re- 
port, and  the  records  of  the  Institution  show 
that  the  causes  of  b^ndness  are  mostly  pre- 
natal, and  that  intemperance  in  the  broadest 
sense,  and  departures  from  natural  laws  in 
the  modes  of  living  and  acting  are  the 
prime  factors  of  blindness  or  weakness  ot 
sight.  Tobacco  is  considered  a  cause  of 
blindness,  and  its  use  by  the  pupils  is  strict- 
ly forbidden.  The  Institution  seems  to  be 
in  a  good  condition  financially  as  well  as 
otherwise,  and  the  Director,  M.  Anagos, 
from  whose  pen  the  report  comes,  displays 
an  enthusiasm  which  the  report  not  inaptly 
calls  "  the  very  life-blood  of  genius,"  and  to 
this  quality  doubtless  much  of  the  success 
of  the  Institution  is  due. 


n 
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the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  enormously  dil.icult  find  completed  ortho- 
gvaphy,  which  the  English  boy  has  to  overcome,  must  now  be  added  .the 
still  greater  difficulty  of  the  derivation  of  his  words- from  t>,c  various 
-iaiMraft-p'  wtthotrtVkiKwvledsfe  of  which  ho  is.  as-it  wcre*st]»ngcr  vn 
his  own  house.  Here,  also,  the  one  is  en  1  led  upon  lo  e jgrifce.>us  memory, 
the  other  to  develop  his  mind  by  easy  vOmm»4m\,\mamL  m  UuMm 
Srldussen  enhvicJcehi).  This  is  evident  from  the  iollowtng  examples  :  Weg, 
wav  ;  bewegen,  to  move  ;  Bewegung,  motion  ;  beictghca  movable  agile. 
This  also  explains  the ftwt  bin  :on  of  German  children  is 

finished   on  an  average,  two  or  three  years  before  that of  English.     Who- 

c  Slinks  >n  will,  undoubtedly,  be 

•ill  not  ' :  -a  world  of  ideas  is  won 

%\  knowledge  rendered  necessary  by  the 
:•  of  the  language  (jSprachnatcnai).-' 

—Theologians  have  always  found  it  difficult  to  accoc  the   mos- 

r.ioral  universe,  bul   it  appears  that  their  perplexity  has  only 
has  been  discovered  that  various  forms  of  clephantoid  disease, 
,-,  am  Una  to  a  threadlike  parasite  iu.  the  blood,  the 
s  homini  ovum  of  this   i 

'■wmJWWnn  th.  lru-uk  by-rhc  liiiman  bei:  :d  in  tho 

iny  worm  travels  by  boring  through  the  tissues  into 
■!,  whore  it  matures  and  begins  i  ■   of  obstruction. 

i,   however,  must  be  performed  elsewhere,   and 
lse  but  in  the  stomach  of  the  mosquito  ?  "-This insect sucks  up  the 
with  the  blood  of  the  person  infested,  houses  it  until  its  eggs  are 
I,  and  then  voids  these  in  the  pools  which  it  frequents,  ready  for  drink- 
ing by  the  human  species,  when  the  dismal  round  recommences.     Medical 
men  are  naturally  charmed  with  this  discovery,,  but-,  is  v,  ud.  it  is 
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THE  writer  of  this  book  was  appointed  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  by  the 
*     late  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  as  the  special  instructress  of  Laura  Bridginan. 
tier  duties  began  in  1841,  when  her  pupil,  who  was  brought  to  the  Asy- 
lum in  Boston  at  the  age  of  eight,  was  twelve  years  old,  and  continued 
until  1845.     Two-thirds  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  the 
diaries  which  both  teacher  and  pupil  were  required  to  keep  during  these 
years.     Very  little  that  is  new  respecting  the  earlier  life  of  the  latter  with 
parents,  or  the  interesting  first  stages  of  her  education,  is  added  to 
drcady  known  through  Dr.  Ilbwe's  annual  reports,  large,  portions 
.■reprinted.     Du  'it\-liu  been 

ly  instructed  and  observed,  and  various  causes  have  combined 
liminish  the  interest  once  so  deeply  and  extensively  felt  in  her.     The 
writer  attempts  little  but  the  baldest  record  of  facts,  for  which,  consider- 
ing the  temptations  to  be  philosophical  or  sentimental,  as  well  as  for  the 
discretion  of  her  selections  from  the  copious  materials  at  her  disposal,  the 
book  deserves  only  commendation.     The  humane  interest  so  universally 
ited  by  Dr.  Howe's  persevering  philanthropy,  his  ingenious  and  finally 
successful  methods  of  instruction,  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
questions  supposed  to  be  involved  in  Laura's  education,  the  discussion  of 
e  of  which  he  hoped  his  life  might  be  spared  to  begin,  warrant  a  far 
more  thorough  method  in  working  up  authorities  and  in  physiological  in- 
vestigation of  her  present  condition  than  has  yet  been  applied.     The  lead- 
ing facts  in  her  life,  indeed,  are  now  almost  classic  in  psychology.     They 
arc  cited  not  only  by  theologians  and  moralists  of  every  American  variety, 
but  by  llartmann,  Wundt,  Bain,  Spencer,  Mandsley,  and  scores  of  oth 
in  illustration  of  their  distinctive  tenets.     For  these  facts  we  hive  no 
;e,  but  refer  the  reader  to  Mrs.  Lamson's  biography. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  question  is  whether  the  first  twenty-five 
ix  months  of  a  childhood  which  is  somewhat  precocious  and  in  the 
sense  and  faeultjpkn  ever  be  totally  forgotten. 
f !      "  been  I.  ds  and  at  various  periods  to 

I ;  n-  before  her  disastrous  illness  wheusho  could 
1    talk,  but  in  vain.    She  has  written  three   extended   sketc 
M-;  her  early  life,  in  all  of  which  her  memory  refuses  to  go  behind"  tho 
■ong  convalescence  during  her  third  and  fourth  years.     But  when  we  rc- 
■ect  on  the  rapidity  with  which  relations  of  time,  space,  and  the  properties 
of  matter  are  learned  during  tho' first  few  months  of  infancy,  we  must 
believe  that  some  trace,  though  it  be  as  vague  as  Platonic  reininiscenc 
experiences  must  remain.     The  right  eye  distinguished  the  li 
mdle,  the  window,  and  possibly  some  shades  of  color  up  to 
''•     T!ll':  -hLauialear.v 

-  braiJ.  ;  'ft  her  home  ;  the  sudden  id  oomph 

with  which,  lessons  with  objects'  a,nd  label!  at  the  asylum, 
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the  idea  of  thus  communicating  with  others  came  to  her  mind;  her  free- 
dom at  all  times  from  what  instructors  of  the  blind  designate  as  blind- 
mindednoss  or  want  of  capacity  to  comprehend  space-relations,  all  indi- 
cate that  possibly  her  condition  when  she  came  to  the  asylum  was  not  so 
identical  with  that  of  a  child  blind  from  birth  as  even  Dr.  Howe  supposed, 
and  that  thus  her  marvellous  curiosity  as  well  as  her  quicknoss  of 
comprehension  may  be  in  part  accounted  for. 

Language  is  primitively  and  essentially  a  form  of  gesture.  To  name 
things  is  to  react  upon  them  by  dofinite  and  peculiar  muscular  contrac- 
tion, and  it  is  one  of  the  happy  accidents  of  development  that  instead  of 
seeing  the  position  of  all  the  organs  of  speech,  and  thence  inferring  sub- 
jective states — as  from  the  face  and  tho  movements  of  the  hands,  etc. — 
we  come  to  apprehend  the  gestures  of  the  vocal  organs  through  the  ear. 
To  the  deaf-mute,  learning  to  talk  by  the  Graham-Bell  method,  speech 
becomes  again,  as  it  was  at  first,  only  a  series  of  gestures.  The  finger- 
language  is  thus  no  more  artificial,  no  further  removed  from  the  natural 
gesture-language  of  primitive  phonetic  types,  than,  is  ordinary  speech. 
It  labors  only  under  the,  disadvantage  of  addressing  not  the  ear  but  the 
eye,  which  cannot  attend  in  every  direction  at  the  same  time  ;  of  being 
less  flexible,  and  thus  less  expressive,  and  of  being  less  adapted  to  indicate 
shades  of  emotion  than  organs  which  are  immediately  affected  by  every 
change  in  respiration,  circulation,  etc.  Thus  it  is  possible  that  the  prac- 
tice of  articulate  expression,  once  acquired  and  forgotten  orally,  should 
be  developed  manually  with  much  greater  facility  than  would  be  possible 
without  such  experience.  The  immediate  objects  of  perception  are  not 
sensations  pure  and  simple.  The  education  of  childhood,  indeed,  con- 
sists, as  Helmholtz  urges,  largely  in  forgetting  these  and  in  recognising 
instead  the  motor  reactions  from,  and  the  practical  interpretations  of, 
them.  As  psychic  life  grows  more  mental  and  less  reflex,  reactions  at 
first  violent  and  widely  irradiated  finally  become  most  special,  delicate, 
and  diverse  in  the  movements  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  vision  and  in 
speech.  It  is  possible,  as  Noire  urges,  though  it  is  as  yet  by  no  moans 
proved,  that  certain  forms  of  muscular  work  common  to  primitive  man 
were  each  naturally  attended  by  certain  positions  and  activities  of  the 
vocal  organs  ;  that  the  task  of  connecting  primitive  speech-roots,  when 
once  ascertained,  with  primitive  forms  of  human  industry,  is  a  purely 
physiological  one,  and  that  because  these  vocables  may  stand  for  repeated 
or  epitomized  complex  acts,  and  arc  inl  to  others,  they  are  de- 

language.  Nor  must  we  forget,  as  Geiger  has  so  admirably 
shown,  the  importance  of  ocular  impressions,  which  intensify  and  special- 
ize all  reflexes  concerned  in  the  development  of  speech. 

After  the  contents  of  Laura's  ears  and  eye-balls  suppurated  and  were 
discharged,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  months,  her  mother  is  quite  positive 
she  never  attempted  to  utter  one  of  her  childish  stock  of  words;  but  she 
soon  developed  a  small  number  of  "noises  "  for  persons  and  things,  which 
even  yet  are  more  instinctively  used  to  express  emotional  states  than  the 
finger-language.  Although  with  the  sense  of  hearing  she  lost  the  "  word- 
pattern,"  the  "  throat-gesture  "  did  not  cease  to  be  expressive.  Signifi- 
cant as  these  sounds  are  to  those  who  have  become  acquainted  with  them, 
we  cannot  with  Dr.  Lieber  regard  them  as  purely  natural  or  typical  utter- 
ances, partly  because  vestiges  of  the  conventional  sounds  learned  through 
the  ear  may  still  modify  the  activity,  of  the  organs,  partly  because  the 
latter  seem  to  have  been  slightly  affected  as  one  of  the  sequela;  of  her  long 
sickness  with  scarlet  fever,  and.  partly  because  she  has  learned  by  feeling 
the  face  and  throat  of  others  so  many  conventional  positions  of  the  mouth 
and  larynx.  These  tones,  like  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  which,  as  with 
most  blind  persons,  is  still  very  flexible  and  expressive,  are  exceedingly 
responsive  to  every  change  of  physical,  mental,  or  emotional  condition. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that,  in  modification  of  Wundt's  theory,  articula- 
tion is  a  co-factor,  along  with  the  gestures  which  attend  tasting  and  smell- 
ing, in  determining  the  expression  of  tho  mouth,  nostrils,  etc.  The  va, 
sensation  of  light  which  continued  to  come  through  the  right  eye  no 
doubt  added  to  the  intensity  and  range  of  bodily  movements  and  in- 
creased the  irrepressible,  impetuous  persistency  in  the  expression  of 
notions  and  desircsso  common  among  this  class  of  defective  beings. 

Many  pri  i,ve  had  loss  intelligent  pains  taken  with  their  educa- 

tion than  en  given  to  Laura.      This  must  not  be  forgotten  in  at- 

I  empting  tkdisli  natural  and  spontaneous  and 

what  is  aorp  nd  otherwise.     This  is  the  main  problem 

suggested  by  her  life.     D  es  surprise  in  one  of  his  repoi 

Ler  intuitive  modesty,  saj  ing  that  he  had  never  observed  an  indelicate 

1  or  gesture  ;  "as  if,"  said  Laura's  mother,  "wo  had  not  trained  her 

to  that  at  home  before  the  doctor  ever  saw  her."     She  instantly  detects 

iiotic  from  an  intelligent  child  by  the  feeling  of  its  ,  but  the 
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■wonder  vanishes  when  we  learn  that  she  had  at  one  time  more  or  less  in- 
tercourse with  the  inmates  of  an  institution  for  idiots,  and  could  not  fail 
to  notice  the  peculiar  ilabbiness  and  atonicity  of  their  muscles.  She  was 
very  fond  at  one  time  of  having  a  mirror  in  her  room  ;  few  presents  have 
ever  delighted  her  more  than  a  little  music-box,  the  tones  of  which,  as  it 
plays  in  her  hand,  she-can  feel,  in  her  own  phrase,  "  with  very  still  and 
joyous  delight"';  she  is  fond  of  ornaments,  interested  in  fashions,  remem- 
bers the  names  of  the  colors  of  her  own  and  other's  dresses  and  ribbons,  is 
fond  of  having  photographs  of  her  friends,  is  scrupulously  neat  and  care- 
ful of  her  personal  appoarance,  and  still  loves  to  amuse  her  friends  by 
pretending  to  read  aloud  from  a  book  or  to  play  the  piano,  by  mimick- 
ing the  voice  and  walk  of  her  acquaintances,  by  dressing  and  acting  as 
she  fancies  a  very  tine  lady  does.  Thus  she  is  to  some  extent,  as  has  been 
said,  a  creature  of  conventionality.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  falls  in 
love,  becomes  jealous  and  angry,  manifests  shame  and  pride,  is  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  money,  presents,  etc.,  loves  even  yet  every  sort  of  sport 
which  she  can  appreciate — punning,  ludicrous  stories,  a  good  frolic,  etc. 
— like  a  lively  girl  of  ten  years  of  age,  is  exceedingly  conscientious 
and  sometimes  remorseful,  is  possessed  of  an  insatiable  curiosity  not  only 
about  gossipy  or  household  matters,  but  about  the  nature  of  things  which 
others  see  and  hear,  and  is  often  surprisingly  acute  and  original  in  her 
interpretation  of  Scripture  texts  and  church  doctrines,  while  many  ques- 
tions and  answers  which  the  writor  has  taken  down  from  her  lips  about 
the  mode  of  origin  and  the  duration  of  the  world,  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  etc.,  would,  in  many  ages  and  places,  have  been 
accepted  as  actually  inspired.  These  traits  are  no  doubt  more  or  less 
purely  natural  and  innate. 

To  distinguish  what,  was  native  from  what  was  adventitious  in 
Laura's  moral,  and  especially  her  religious,  development  was  one  of 
Dr.  Howe's  chief  interests  in  all  his  efforts  and  observations.  He 
had  no  Rousseau-like  expectation  that  perfect  goodness  would  result 
from  complete  isolation,  still  less  had  he  any  wish  to  retard  the 
unfolding  of  her  mind  in  either  of  these  directions.  He  only  re- 
quired her  teacher  to  refer  Laura  to  him  for  answers  to  her  ques- 
tions upon  these  subjects,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  shield  her  from 
dogmatic  indoctrination.  The  early  record  of  her  fresh  and  original 
intuitions,  of  her  curious  approaches  to  questions  regarding  the  necessity 
and  character  of  a  fii  ,  of  the  unaccountable  development  of  her 

conscience,  etc.,  all  so  essentially  correct  yet  so  unconventional,  arc  no 
less  hopeful  for  human  nature  than  the  eager  interest  and  sympathy 
which  they  everywhere  awakened  were  creditable  to  it.  About  1843,  after 
his  return  from  some  months'  absence  in  Europe,  Dr.  Howe  was  quite 
disheartened  to  find  the  mind  which  he  had  labored  so  long  to  develop 
and  guide  in  the  way  which  he  believed  to  bo  best  for  it,  as  well  as  most 
instructive  to  the  world,  cobwebbed  with  the  barren  formulae  and  the 
shallow  sentiments  of  one  of  the  popular  orthodoxies  of  the  day.  "  I 
hardly  recognized  on  my  return,"  he  said,  "  the  Laura  I  had  known." 
We  should  not  be  surprised  if  his  interest  in  her  became  gradually  less  as 
she  fell  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  her  new  spiritual  guides, 
and  thus  month  by  month  grew  less  original  and  more  conventional. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  crudeness  of  a  literal  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  terms  of  the  one  sense  of  touch.  "  Is  not  the  Lamb  of  God  grown  to 
a  sheep  yet  ?"  "  Does  Jesus  carry  us  in  his  arms  so  ?  [with  the  gesture  of 
a  mother  embracing  her  child]."  "  Was  not  Thomas  right,  wanting  to 
feel  the  wound  of  the  spear  ? "  These  and  many  similar  questions  are 
on  record,  attesting  at  the  same  time  her  native  curiosity  and  the  poverty 
of  her  conceptions.  Mrs.  Lamson  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  her  own 
"enforced  reticence  "  on  religious  subjects  as  "disastrous."  "I  was  un- 
able," she  says,  ' '  to  appeal  to  the  highest  motives.  She  (Laura)  was  living 
under  the  old  dispensation  and  had  not  even  the  example  of  Christ  for  a 
model  ;  for  until  my  last  month  with  her  she  did  not  even  know  his 
name."  Whether  teachers  or  family  friends  were  instrumental  in  her 
theological  instruction,  conversion,  and  at  last  admission  with  immersion 
into  the  Baptist  Church,  or  Avhethcr  it  was  due  to  the  indefinable  influ- 
ence of  her  surroundings,  is  now  a  question  of  little  moment. 

Laura  is  still  of  the  greatest  interest  for  purposes  of  physiological 
study.  These  have  already  been  begun,  and  the  following  are  some  of 
the  results  thus  far  :  The  left  eye  is  still  slightly  sensitive  to  a  strongly 
concentrated  ray  of  sunlight,  which  c  however,  only  pain.    The  dis- 

criminative sensibility  of  the  end  of  the  index  finger  is  about  twice  J 
of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  three  times  as  great  as  is  found  with  o    Li- 
nary  people.     The  initial  increase  of  sensibility  during  the  fi  mi- 
nutes of  experimentation,  which   it  has  been   said  could  not  be  found 
among  the  blind  as  it  may  be  in  all  observations  with  the  seeing,  is  always 


distinctly  noticeable.  Certain  parts  of  the  face,  especially  the  forehead 
and  the  region  about  the  eyeballs,  are  anresthetic  not  only  to  tractile  but 
still  more  to  electrical  and  thermal  irritation.  Parts  of  the  body  protected 
by  clothing  are  fully  up  to  the  average  of  normal  sensibility.  Her  deaf- 
ness is  so  total  that  the  hand  is  more  sensitive  to  sonorous  vibrations  than 
the  teeth  or  occipital  regions  of  the  skull.  She  is  so  unusually  sensitive 
to  dizziness  in  being  rotated  in  each  of  the  three  planes  of  a  solid  body 
that  it  would  appear  either  that  the  part  of  the  auditory  nerve  which  sup- 
plies the  semi-circular  canals  still  retains  its  functions,  which  is  contrary 
to  most  observations  on  deaf-mutes,  or  else  that  Mach's  famous  hypo- 
thesis which  locates  the  sensation  of  giddiness  here  is  erroneous.  This 
question  only  a  post-mortem  examination  can  determine.  The  tip  of  the 
tongue  retains  more  gustatory  sensibility  than  either  the  sides  or  the  back 
— even  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the  latter  is  very  low.  Certain  odors  Laura 
recognizes  without  difficulty.  The  time  occupied  in  the  transmission  of 
an  impression  to  the  sensorium,  its  conversion  into  a  motor  impulse,  and 
the  resulting  muscular  contraction — or  what  is  often  called  the  personal 
equation — is  surprisingly  small  in  her.  There  are  certain  figures, 
known  to  every  student  of  optics,  in  which  the  law  of  contrast  causes 
lines  which  are  straight  to  seem  otherwise,  and  the  reverse  ;  experimei 
with  Laura  prove  that  several  of  these  figures  are  invariably  as  deceptive 
to  touch  as  to  sight.  She  talks  to  herself  with  her  fingers,  covering 
speaking  hand  with  the  other  (whether  to  indicate  secrecy  or  because  she 
is  so  used  to  talking  into  others'  hands  that  a  receptive  surface  has  come 
to  seem  necessary  for  full  impression,  it  is  hard  to  say),  and  far  more  often 
makes  emotional  sounds  and  slight  contortions  of  face  in  her  sleep,  indi- 
cative of  dreaming.  That  she  has  ever  dreamed  in  terms  of  sight  and 
hearing,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out,  is  with  one  quite  notable  exception 
very  improbable. 

Of  colors  she  has  not  the  slightest  idea,  nor  has  she,  as  do  many  who 
lose  the  sense  of  sight  and  hearing  later  in  life,  ever  come  to  associate 
these  with  conceptions  of  sound.     She  unquestionably  possesses  to  a  re- 
markable degree  the  power  of  remembering,  and  it  would  often  seem  of 
recalling,  her  own  past  sensations,  yet  her  knowledge  is  mainly  in  terms 
of  time  and  not  of  space.     She  forms  conceptions  of  aggregates  with  g' 
difficulty  ;  knows  that  her  room,  but  not  that  the  house,  is  square;  can 
form  no  mental  picture,  as  some  of  the  congenitally  blind  are  able  to  ,do 
— how,  e.g.,  Boston  on  a  single  street  would  look  from  a  high  hill, 
without  some  effort,  how  many  sides  of  chimneys  and  trees  could  be  seen 
from  one  standpoint.     She  can  tell  very  little,  and  that,  of  course,  only 
in  an  artificial  way  from  memory  alone,  what  sort  of  animals,  thin 
events,  impacts,  etc.,  can  make  a  noise,  yet  her  idea  of  rhythm  is  quite 
accurate.     She  is,  as  is  inevitable  for  those  in  her  condition,  who  are  shut 
up  within  their  own  few  sensations,  very  egotistical.     She  never  spe 
or  writes  of  her  bed  without  describing  it  as  "  easy,"  "new,"  "  soft,"  or 
"clean";  her  room  is  always   "cozy"  or  "  sunny,"  the  fire  is  always 
"  nice  "  or  "  warm."     These  and  many  other  epithets  are  perpetually  re- 
curring with  a  more  than  Homeric  uniformity  and  emphasis.     Despite 
her  imperfect  taste  and  her  small  appetite,  her  food  is  taken  with  epicu- 
rean gusto  ;  and  she  experiences  true  assthetie  pleasure  in  feeling  of  ob- 
jects that  are  smooth,  warm,  soft,  etc.     Men  are  apt  to  wonder  at  the 
ordinary  achievements  of  those  who  are  only  blind  and  deaf,  forgetting 
how  readily  and  how  far  either  of  these  senses  may  be  trained  to  act  for 
the  other;  but  a  blind  deaf-mute  encounters  far  more  than  a  double  dis- 
advantage.    A  very  general  must  be  substituted  for  two  very  special 
senses  in  all  intercourse  with  the  external  world,  and  the  degree  with 
which  this  was  done  for  Laura  by  Dr.  Howe  still  remains  perhaps  the 
greatest  triumph  of  patient  pedagogic  skill. 

IVMgrbj  XRJtode-Ieiand)  and  its  Witnesses.  162G-187G.  By  Rev. 
Frederic  Denisoa,  A.M.  (Providence  :  J.  A.  &  R.  A.  Rcicl.  1878.) —  * 
When  you.have  skid  that  Westerly  was  settled  about  16G1  ;that  it  was 
so  named  because  of  its  geographical  position  on  the  western  border  of 
Rhode  Island  ;  that  it  owes  its  recent  growth  and  prosperity  to  manu- 
factures and  its  magnificent  granite  quarries  ;  that  it  has  for  nearly  h 
a  century  refused  to  license  the  Gale  oi  liquor;  and  that,  it  has  o;;i 

best  hotels  in  NcwrHrgland,  you  hare  an  id  all  that  can  be  said 
characterize  the  town.     Mwh  can  be  and  is  here  related  of  the  fcbeftgri 
inhabitants  of  the  districtT&djoining  the  Pawcatuck  River,  called  1 
Misquamicut  (salmon) — the  Nantics,  their  invaders  a  ois  t/je 

Pequofs.  a.nd  th-ir  allies  the  IT.-.ragansctts.     In  spite  o    i 
of  extermination  which  Rhcxi  I  witnessed,  a  handful  of  the 

tribes  still  lingers  in  the  township,. governing  ttseM  largely  in  jj 


Additional  interest  has  been  awakened 
in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  by 
the  genial  account  given  of  it  in  the  Wide 
Awake  Magazine,  the  dozen  illustrations  ac- 
companying the  description  bringing  to  the 
niiDd  very  graphically  some  of  the  methods 
employed  in  educating  the  pupils  in  both 
scientific  and  industrial  branches.  These 
pictures  show  the  front  of  the  main  building, 
Dr.  Howe,  pupils  studying  geography,  read 
ing  of  the  Bii>le,  studying  anatomy,  study- 
ing natural  philosophy,  busy  workers,  tuning 
and  repairing  pianos,  threading  a  needle, 
the  boys'  workroom,  the  brass  band,  and 
Laura  Bridgman.  The  girls'  department 
has  just  received  from  Wheeler  &  Wilson  a 
g'\tl  of  two  of  their  sewing  machines,  tank- 
ing nine  of  those  machines  now  in  operation 
in  the  institution;  and  it  is  curious  Vo  see 
bow  rapidly  and  accurately  the  blind  girls 
work  them,  turning  out  as  good  product  as 
seeing  operatives  in  very  many  instances 
The  Perkins  Institution  has  received  a  med- 
al from  each  of  the  five  great  international 
expositions  which  have  been  held  in  this 
country  and  Europe  within  less  than  twelve 
years. 

Por  the  benefit  of  any  of  our  readers  who 
may  wish  to  visit  the  Institution,  we  will 
here  say  that  on  every  Thursday  an  exhibi- 
tion is  giyen,  to  which  visitors  are  admitted. 
The  South  Boston  horse  cars  take  passengers 
directly  from  the  Eastern  Railroad  station  in 
Boston  to  the  Institution,  which  is  located  at 
553  East  Broadway,  South  Boston.  We  can 
assure  our  friends  that  they  will  find  much 
of  interest  to  tee,  and  if  tbey  are  there  be- 
tween 11  A  M.  and  1  P  M.  they  will  en- 
j  y  a  rich  musical  treat  by  a  brass  band  Com- 
posed entirely  of  blind  performers. 


Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Bind. 

A  very  genial  account  of  the  institution 
is  given  in  the  hist  number  of  Wide  Awake 
illustrated  by  twelve  spirited  engravings, 
representing,  first,  the  front  of  the  main 
building;  second,  Dr.  Samuel  G.Howe; 
third,  pupils  studying  geography  ;  fourth, 
reading  of  the  Bible;  tilth,  studying  an- 
atomy; sixth,  studying  natural  philoso- 
phy; seventh,  busy  workers;  eighth,  tun- 
ing and  repahinii  pianofortes:  ninth, 
threading  a  needle;  tenth,  the  boys'  work- 
room ;  eleventh,  the  brass  band;  and 
twelfth,  Laura  Bridsjtnan.  All  these  illus- 
trations give  a  goad  idea  of  the  institu- 
tion and  its  various  departments,  but  the 
one  representing  the  work  room,  where 
the  boys  are  at  work  at  several  kinds  of 
handicraft  under  the  direction  of  patient 
and  cheeiy  Mr.  Wnightisof  special  inter- 
est. The  article  is  by  Miss  Etnnia  E. 
Brown,  and  most  of  t lie  illustrations  by 
Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey,  both  of  these  la- 
dies having  visited  the  school  several  times 
during  the  present  term. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Messrs. 
Wheeler  and  Wilson  the  girls'  depaitment 
has  just  received  as  a  gift  two  of  their  new 
improved  sewing  machines.  The  school 
is  therefore  in  possession  of  nine  machines 
from  th.s  firm,  which  are  well  and  fait ii- 
tuHy  worked  by  the  girls.  These  ma- 
chines are  greatly  esteemed  for  their 
smooth  woiklng,  fine  stitching,  the  ease 
with  which  they  are  kept  in  order,  and 
other  good  qualities,  too  numerous  to  be 
n  counted  'here.  They  are  extensively 
used  in  many  institutions  for  the  blind,  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  school  at  Brant- 
ford,  Ontario,  Mr.  Hunter,  says  of  them 
in  his  annual  report,  "Our  experience  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Wheeler  and 
Wilson  machine,  known  as  the  new  No.  8, 
straight  needle."  A  new  knitting  ma- 
chine has  also  been  recently  added  to  the 
apparatus  of  the  work  rooms  of  the  insti- 
tutions, so  that  there  are  now  three  of 
these  machines  in  operation,  and  the  fe- 
male pupils  are  making  rapid  progress  in 
their  use  under  the  diligent  instruction 
and  active  guidance  of  Miss  Dillingham. 


The  Misses  Bennett,  while  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  visited,  besides  the 
institutions  for  the  blind,  several'of  the 
educational  establishments  of  those  cities, 
and  paid  particular  attention  to  examin- 
ing the  modes  of  instruction  there  fol- 
lowed. They  also  spent  a  day  in  Wash- 
ington, where  they  wie  kindly  received 
at  the  White  House  by  Mrs.  Hayes,  who 
who  is  greatly  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  blind. 


SCHOOL  FOB  THE  BLIND. 

Miss  Lutie  M.  Marsh  of  South  Boston, 
assisted  by  one  of  her  advanced  pupils, 
Miss  Harding,  gave  an  excellent  enter- 
tainment to  the  pupils  and  officers  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  last  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, consisting  of  the  following  pro- 
gramme of  choice  readings : — 

1.  Jane  Conquest. 

2.  The  O'Lincoln  Family. 

Miss  Marsh. 

3.  The  Wreck. 

4.  The  Wedding  Fee. 

Miss  Harding. 

5.  Mulligan's  Gospel. 

6.  A  Selection  from  Julius  Caesar. 

Miss  Marsh. 

7.  Tom. 

Miss  Harding. 

8.  Yankee  Courtship. 

9.  By  the  Shenandoah. 

Miss  Marsh. 

10.  Struggle  with  a  Stovo  Pipe. 

Miss   Harding. 

11.  The  Clock  of  Life, 

12.  Love  in  the  Kitchen. 

Miss  Marsh. 

Miss  Marsh  also  read  "Chimes  of  Noon" 
In  response  to  an  encore. 

Miss  Marsh  is  an  elocutionist  ot  marked 
ability,  fine,  taste  and  careful  cultivation. 
Her  rendering  of  the  serious  pieces  was 
characterized  by  an  uncommon  depth  of 
feeling  and  exquisite  taste,  while  the  pas- 
sage from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
was  made  with  an  ease  which  showed  nu% 
mistakable  versatility.  Some  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Institution  have  been  recently 
studying  Shakespeare's  Julius  Cie-ar,  an 
Miss  Marsh's  pathetic  and  beautiful  read- 
ing of  Portia's  scene  was  hailed  with  great" 
delight. 

The  eminent  organist,  Mr.  Eugene 
Thayer,  favored  the  pupils  and  teachers 
of  the  Institution  with  i he  fourth  of  his 
agreeable  musical  visits  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  March  18th.  The  most  prized 
feature  of  the  occasion  was  Mr.  Thayer's 
own  masterly  playing.  Violin  pieces  by 
Mvss  Marion  Osgood,  and  several  songs 
by  the  choir  watj  also  heartily  appre- 
ciated, j 


IrTusiifial  and  Dramatic. 

The  vocal  and  instrumental  concert,  giv- 
en at  Broadway  Hall   Monday  evening  by 
the  band  composed  of  the  blind  inmates  of 
the   Perkins   Institution,    So.  Boston,  was 
well  patronized  and  certainly  enjoyable  in 
every  respect.     Master  Joseph  B.  Luchay, 
the  cornet  soloist,   was   perfection   itself, 
and    his     wonderful     execution     demon- 
strated,  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
blind    person    under    the  instruction  of 
such  a  teacher  as  Mr.  Henry  C.  Brown  of 
Brown's  Brigade  Band.    The  duett  "Guar- 
da  che  Bianca  Luna"  was    finply  rendered, 
by  Masters  Peter   Donnelly  and  Wnu  A. 
Severance  ;  the  selection  from  Lucia  per- 
formed by  full   band   was  also   worthy  of 
note.    But  the  gem  of  the  evening  was  the 
Serenade  duet  for  cornet  and  flute  execut- 
ed by  Messrs.    Hoar  and    Luchay,   which 
performance  would  have  been   creditable 
to  professionals. 


~~^\V\fl^    ^b\EVT\<j. 


Exhibition  by  Bjlind  Pupils. 

.  An  interesting  exhibition  was  gbfji  by 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston,  in  the  Hall  of  the. 
House  of  Representatives  yesterday.  The' 
hall  was  crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity  by 
spectators,  a  goodly  proportion  of  those 
present.  The  pupils  were  twenty-five  in 
number,  representing  all  the  New  England 
Siates,  and  were  in  charge  of  Prof.  Anagnos, 
the  director  of  the  Inititution,  and  some  oi 
his  lady  assist;  n_es.  One  of  the  teacher.-; 
(a  graduate  of  the  Institution)  and  seven  of 
the  pupils,  were  persons  belonging  in  this 
State.  The  exercises  wore  commenced  at 
noon  time,  when  Gov.  Van  Zandt,  after 
remarks  highly  .(commendatory  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  and  of  the  result  of  its 
wo:k,  introduced  Prof.  Anagnos.  The  Pio 
fessor  alluded  to  the  fact  thai  the  pupils  of 
tiie  Institution  came  to  its  doors  from  all 
quarters,  as  indicating  a  general  indorse- 
ment of  the  instruction,  and  ottered  brief 
remarks  upon  the  duly  of  the  State  to  edu- 
cate all  tiie  children  living  under  govern- 
ment. A  brass  band,  composed  of  pupils 
of  various  ages,  then  gave  a  selection  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
much  more  pretentious  body  of  musicians. 
Then  followed  an-exerci  e  in  geography  by 
a  girl  and  a  boy,  both  belonging  in  this 
State.  For  the  answers  of  some  of  the 
questions  asked,  a  raised  map  was  used. 
Every  question  put  was  answered  promptly 
and  correctly,  and  places  upon  the  map 
were  found  with  seemingly  remarkable 
facility.  T  en  two  young  pupils  read  from 
books  of  raised  letters,  without  exhibiting 
any  hesitation.  Arithmetical  and  algebraic 
problems  were  demonstrated  by  others  of 
the  pupils.  A  cornet  duet  was  the  next 
feature.  It  was  received  with  a  good  deal 
of  applause,  and  was  followed  by  a  baritone 
solo  by  a  young  man  possessing  a  good  and 
well  trained  voice.  Oilier  features  of  the 
exhibition  were  a  curious  writing  exercise, 
a  difficult  cornet  solo,  recitations  on  civil 
government,  physiology  and  physics,  and 
music  by  the  band.  In  all  these  exercises 
the  pupils  gave  evidence  in  degree  of  pro- 
Bciency  and  thoughtless,  such  as  is  not 
aiwavs  sure,  even  where  the  hi) porta nt  sense 
of  sight  is  not  wanting.  At  the  close  of  the 
exercises  Prof.  Anagnos  pleasantly  thanked 
the  members  of  the  {legislature  of  their 
:  courtesy  in  inviting  him  to  bring  his  pupils 
to  the  State  House,  and  especially  thanked 
the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  Slate  A  - 
deman  for  the  interest  which  they  have 
always  taken  in  the  Perkins  Institution. 


J^lajQ  TsmqcWs    Tues^aae, . 

-"rIhw,  nZ??   1TATK  BENEFICIARIES. 

tn  tW*  ^able,  by  reasons  of  other  engagements 
to  visit   the  State  benificiaries  supported  at  insfl 

tary  ot  Mate  to  make  the  necessary  inspection 
and  examination  Into  their  condition,  which  hu^v 
be  has  satisfactorily  discharged.  At  the  AmerT 
can  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford 
Conn  the  State  has  six  beneficiaries  •  at  the  Por 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  South  Boston  ten- 
?22i  ? l  "\e  Massachusetts  School  for  idioUc  and 
Feeble-minded  youth,  South  Boston,  there  Ira 
two  in  attendance.  All  of  tbese.with  one  exclotfon 
hT^OW  Pu7"2lng  «>e  regular  courses  of  ins?ruc" 
tion  and  training;  and  at  the  two  institutions i  first 
f»?^ed  ?re  ao qVlrine  valuable  aid  toward  making 
themselves  selt-supporting.  They  labor  unde? 
serions  disadvantages  at  best  in  then-  strusgbf  fo? 
existence;  butwitfithe  assistance  of  the fstudie. 
pursued  and  the  trades  taught  them,  their  chanceS 
tor  success  are  vastly  increased.    The T  usual  exM 

£hteSlv*,n  ^y  pupils  of  the8e  insitution,  and 
which  idustrate  so  well  the  cou we  of  study  and 
Iteming  therein  pursued,  will  be  repeated  if 
agreeable  to  the  General  Assembly?  at  such  time 
Curing  the  session,  as  may  be  desired? 


! 


a 


'!  souls.     Dr.  Howe  has  gone  out  from  it, 

;  but  his  place  is  ably  filled  by  his  scholarly 

and  genial  son-in-law,  Dr.  Anagnos  from 
Wednesday,    June     24,    occurred    the 


MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 
THE  BLIND. 


FOR 


Greece,  whose  efficient  work  is  the  ad- 
closing  exercises  of  this,  one-of^themost  miration  and  exemplar  of  all  kindred  in- 
stitutions.   Seldom  does  philanthropy  in 
one  direction  meet  its  reward  in  another, 


interesting 


institutions  of  the  State 
Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  whose  memory  not  only  Boston 
but  the  whole  country  is  proud  to  cher- 
ish, became  interested  in  two  pretty  little 
girls  walking  by  the  roadside  in  Andover, 
one  six,  the  other  eight  years  of  age, 
both  totally  blind.  Going  to  their  home 
in  a  neighboring  farm-house,  he  found  an 
especially  intelligent  mother,  three  of 
wbose  remaining  children  were  also  blind. 
She  had  never  thought  of  their  beins;  able 
to  receive  instruction,  and  when  Dr. 
Howe  proposed  to  take  little  Abby  and 
Sophia  Carter  to  his  father's  home  in 
Boston,  she  joyfully  consented,  and  these 
became  the  first  pupils  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can school  for  the  blind.  They  soon 
learned  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
arithmetical  figures  from  bits  of  metal 
properly  shaped,  and  the  boundaries  of 
countries  from  pieces  of  pasteboard  with 
raised  dots  for  mountains,  and  pin-heads 
for  towns,  becoming  finally  prominent 
teachers. 

Dr.  Howe  had  studied  the  capabilities 
of  the  blind  in  the  few  schools  already  es- 
tablished abroad,  and  he  put'  his  whole 
heart  into  the  work.  Col.  Perkins,  a 
friend  of  his,  gave  his  large  mansion  on 
Pearl  Street  for  the  new  school  for  the 
blind,  with  the  provision  that  it  should 
never  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  But 
a  large  five-story  hotel  in  South  Boston, 
looking  out  upon  the  ocean,  coming  at 
that  time  into  the  market  for  $20,000, 
which  cost  $120,000,  Mr.  Perkins  cheer- 
fully consented  to  the  change. 

Soon  Dr.  Howe  read  in  a  country  paper 
an  account  of  a  little  girl  who  could  nei- 
ther see,  hear,  nor  smell,  and  at  once  has- 
tened to  see  if  the  story  were  true.  He 
found  Laura  Bridgman,  a  beautiful  child 
of  six  years  old,  who  had  lost  these 
senses  through  scarlet  fever,  and  brought 
her  home  with  him.  He  first  placed  be- 
fore her  a  pen  and  a  pin,  and  by  feeling 
s>i  his  fingers,  which  he  bent  into  the 
shapes  of  the  deaf-mute  signs,  she  under- 
stood that  the  middle  letter  was  not  the 
same  in  one  word  as  in  the  other.  At 
last  she  came  to  know  all  the  alphabet, 
could  read  printed  books  easily,  find  any 
chapter  or  verse  in  the  Bible,  make  bead- 
baskets,  do  all  kinds  of  housework,  sew, 
and  thread  needles  on  her  tongue  as 
quickly  as  people  with  sight. 

She  was  first  taught  moral  qualities  by 
associating  in  her  mind  one  who  caressed 
her  and  was  sweet  and  amiable,  with  a 
sweet  apple,  and  one  who  was  abrupt  in 
gestures,  or  repelled  her,  with  a  sour 
apple.  Her  sense  of  touch  became  won- 
derful, she  having  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish Dr.  Howe  in  a  large  com- 
pany, after  a  year's  absence,  by  grasping 
even  a  finger  of  his  hand.  She  has  been 
invaluable  to  the  Institution  by  her  help- 
fulness, especially  in  teaching  deaf-mutes, 
and  by  her  uncommon  cheerfulness.  She 
still  spends  her  winters  usually  at  the 
school. 

Under  Dr.  Howe  the  school  developed 
in  all  possible  ways,  till  it -furnished  prin- 
cipal and  teachers  for  the  Koyal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  for  the  Blind  in 
London,  England,  and  the  leading  schools 
of  our  own  country,  of  which  there  now 
twenty- seven  in  our  b^nd  population  of 
nearly  40,000  persons. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  see  the  anni- 
versary exercises  o*i  this  institution  that 
has  given    light  to    so    many  darkened 


as  when  Dr.  Howe,  in  his  self-sacrificing 
efforts  for  Greece,  finds  one  of  her  own 
sons  to  carry  on  his  life-work  for  the 
blind. 

The  large  hall  of  the  Institute  is  filled 
with  interested  visitors.  On  the  platform 
are  nearly  a  hundred  boys  and  girls  whose 
faces  beam  with  expectancy.  A  young 
man  opens  the  exercises  with  a  prelude 
and  fugue  from  Bach,  and  we  all  wonder, 
as  he  puts  his  heart  into  the  music,  how 
he  knows  where  to  place  his  fingers,  or 
keep  all  the  notes  in  his  mind.  An  ob- 
ject lesson,  with  blocks,  is  given  by  six  lit-  blind 
tie  boys  and  girls,  who  arrange  them  into 
fences,  cubes  and  towers  as  deftly  as 
though  they  could  see.  A  boy  of  fifteen 
gives  »an  admirable  address  on  war,  a 
sweet  voiced  girl  reads  in  raised  letters 
her  composition,others  give  declamations, 
and  music  from  cornet  and  piano  com- 
bined is  encored  again  and  again. 

The  exercises  in  natural  history,  where 
a  boy  not  over  twelve  years  old  arranges 
a  collection  of  stuffed  animals  on  the  ta- 
ble before  him  and  tells  their  habits, 
where  found  and  their  varied  structure, 
and  in  geology,  where  two  young  men 
give  addresses,  one  on  the  formation  of 
the  earth,  the  other  on  minerals,  picking 
out  from  a  full  box  the  different  form  of 
crystal  each  takes,  are  an  astonishment  to 
all  present,  and  would  do  honor  to  any 
class  room. 

The  singing  of  little  Kittie  Wheeler  in 
her  white  dress,  her  arms  full  of  ferns 
her  beautiful  eyes  nearly  sightless,    will 


1  cently  married  a  very  capable  student,  and 
Dr.  Anagnos  has  procured  him  a  good 
musical  position  at  the  West. 

One  of  tbe  many  good  things  of  this 
school  is  the  fact  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  any  form  is  prohibited,  Dr.  Anagnos 
rightly  saying  in  his  report,  "  that  the  use 
of  this  filthy  weed  is  injurious  to  health, 
incompatible  with  cleanliness  and  offen- 
sive to  decency." 

A  thousand  or  more  have  been  trained 
,in  this  Institution,  and  are,  as  a  rule, 
self-supporting,  honorable  citizens.  More 
funds  are  needed  for  printing  books,  and 
assisting  the  adult  work-shops,  which 
would  be  greatly  helped  if  more  persons 
would  send  work  to  be  done.  Any 
stranger  visiting  Boston  could  hardly 
spend  a  half-day  more  profitably  or  pleas- 
antly than  in  visiting  this  school  for  the 

S.  K.  B. 


The  closing  chorus 


sung  with  all  the  cheer 


never  be  forgotten 
from  Pinafore  is 
and  charm  possible. 

The  Bible  is  read  here  every  morning 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  repeated.  Each 
child  attends  the  church  and  Sunday  school 
of  its  choice.  They  are  required  to  bathe 
daily,  and  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  and 
the  open  air. 

The  work-shops  are  most  interesting, 
the  girls  learning  to  run  the  sewing-ma- 
chine and  kindred  branches  of  labor,  while 
thejboys  make  mattresses, chairs,  cushions, 
brooms,  etc.  Each  person  is  obliged  to 
work  for  a  specified  time  in  the  sh©ps,  not 
only  for  health,  but  that  all  may  be  self- 
dependent  when  they  leave  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  pupils  excel  in  music,  and  the 
school  spares  no  pains  to  make  this  de- 
partment complete.  They  have  one 
church  organ,  three  small  organs,  thirty- 
eight  pianos,  and  a  large  number  of  brass 
and  reed  instruments.  The  public  schools 
of  Boston  employ  the  blind  pupils  as 
tuners  and  repairers  of  their  pianos,  and 
the  work  gives  such  complete  satisfaction 
that  it  is  hoped  other  cities  will  adopt  the 
plan.  One  of  the  first  firms  in  London 
employs  blind  tuners,  as  also  one  of  the 
leading  manufactories  in  America. 

The  girls  are  educated  separately  from 
the  boys,  living  in  four  dwelling  houses 
near  the  main  building,  and  having  their 
own  school-house  and  play-ground.  Dr. 
Howe  found  that  blind  people,  as  well  as, 
those  with  sight,  would  fall  in  love  with 
each  other ;  and  as  the  children  of  such 
marriages  are  usually  of  defective  vision, 
^uch  unions  are  to  be  deprecated.  The 
isolation,  however,  has  not  effected  a  per- 
manent cure  for  this  heart  trouble,  as  the 
assistant  matron,  who  has  sight,  has  re- 


CLOSING  EXERCISES  AT  THE  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  school  were 
in  the  afternoon   of   Tuesday,  the 
21;  \\  inst.,  in  the  hall  of  the   Institul 
and  were  very   interesting  iu   characters 
The  opening  piece   was   Bach's   Prelude 
and  Fugue,  No.  3,  played  on  the  orga 
Henry  T.  Bray;    next  followed  an    object 
lesson  by  six  little   children,   three   girls 
three  boys.     It  was  interesting  to  see 
how  well    the     methods     used     in     the 
Kindergarten  can  be  employed  in  instructi- 
ng blind  children.   William  B.  Hammond 
read  an'excellent  composition  of  his  own 
o;i  the  Eflects  of  War  on  Nation 
piece  showed  great  breadth  and  power  of 
thought,  clothed  in  fitting  and  appropriate 
language.     Mary  McCaffrey  recited  Alice 
pary's  "Order  for  a  Picturi"  with   gt 
feud  pathos,  followed  by  the  first  move-; 
iiu-nt  of  Beethoven's  Sonata   Appassiona- 1 
ta,  on  the  piano,  rendered  by  William  H.  j 
,   Jttade,  with  great  power  and  purity  of  ex- ' 
1     pression.      Next   followed     "Apples,"   a 
„     composition   by  Ella  11.  Shaw,   read  with 
her  fingers.     "The  Puritans,'*   a   ti 
jboru  Macauley's  eloqueht  pen,  declai 
bv  Arthur  E.  Hatch,  and  Tally's  ,vGi|  s\ 
Maid,"    sweetly   and  itlj  sung    by 

ie  Wheeler.  Charles  H.  Prescott  gave 
a  tine  exercise  in    Natural   History,  ll 
tnating  his   remarks  with    stuffed    speci- 
mens,"such  as  birds,  squirrels,  a  fox,  &e. 
William  11.   Wade's   composition  entitled 
-A  man  is  what   he    makes   himself  was 
delivered   by  Henry  B.  Thomas,    Joseph 
Lucie,  already  well  known  as    a  cornet- 
player,  performed    Hartmann's   ''Favor- 
in   his   usual   brilliant   and   mas 
.     One  of  the  most   interesting 
of  the  occasion  was  a  triple  ex; 
in   Geology,  opened   by  Emerson   Cm:-. 
who  discoursed   on  the   location   of  coal- 
.  .\._  over  the  earth's  surface,  while 
i  little  Alexander  Howland    rapidly  traced 
with  his  fingers  the  regions  named  by  the 
i  speaker,  on  a  raised  map.    Curtis  was  fol- 
lowed  bv  Henry    W.    Stratton,    who   lec- 
tured on  the  geological  specimens  before 
him  with  the  ease  of  a  practised  scientist. 
The  "Good-Bye,"  an   eloquent   and    feel- 
ing   address,    was    given    by   Henry   T. 
Bray.     The  Bell  Trio  from  the  opera   of 
"Pinafore''  gave  a  cheerful  ending  to  the 
programme.    .Speeches  followed  the  exer- 
cises,  Mr.    John   8.   Dwight    presiding. 
Remarks  were   made   by  Hon.   Henry  15. 
Pierce,  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Robert- E. 
Apthoip,   Trustee,   Dr.    L.   D.    Packard, 
-Oliver  Optic/'  Rev.  Mr.  Meredith,  Bev. 
Mi.  Hughson.  and  others.  The  last-named 
speaker  alluded  feelingly  in  his   remarks 
to  the  fact  that  Job,  the   type  of  the  just 
and  perfect  man,    is    spoken    of,    among 
other  attributes,  as  having  been  -eyes  to 
the  blind."     He   dwelt  upon  this  virtue  in 
the  hero  of  antiquity,  -and  drew  a  parallel 
picture  between   his   character    and-   that 
of  the    founder    of   the    Institution,    Dr. 
Howe.     Mr.  Dwight  expressed  his  thanks 
to  the  speaker  for  a  beautiful  and   appro- 
briate  tribute  to   the   memory   of  the  de- 
parted.    The  exercises  closed    amid    uni- 
versal expressions  of  satisfaction. 
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For  the  N.  H.  Sentinel. 

Visit  to  South  Boston  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 


The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  is  situ- 
ated on  Broadway,  Mount  Washington,  South  Boston,  in  a  largebuilding 
formerly  a  hotel,  which,  as  the  ground  is  quite  high,  is  a  prominent  object 
from  the  harbor  and  from  the  country  for  miles  around.  The  institution 
was  founded  in  1829,  and  was  organized  in  1832  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
beginning  with  six  blind  children  in  his  father's  house.  It  is  named  in  honor 
of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  one  of  its  most  generous  friends,  who  gave  his 
mansion-house  on  Pearl  Street  for  its  use.  It  is  notable  as  being  the  first 
institution  in  the  world  where  a  systematic  education  of  the  blind  was  at- 
tempted ;  and  its  success  was  so  great  that  it  has  been  a  model  for  other  in- 
stitutions of  the  kind,  both  in  America  and  Europe.  The  family  system  is 
followed  ;  and  the  women  and  girls  occupy  dwelling-houses  by  themselves, 


The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

the  sexes  being  separated.  The  average  number  of  inmates  is  about  160. 
Music  has  been  taught  here  with  such  success  that  the  tuning,  and  keeping 
in  repair,  of  all  the  pianos  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  are  now  intrusted 
to  the  pupils  of  the  Institution,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  school  committee, 
the  music  teachers,  and  the  public.  The  first  books  for  the  blind  produced 
in  this  country  were  printed  at  the  Perkins  Institution  ;  and  during  the  past 
year  several  standard  works  have  been  electrotyped.  This  department  is  car- 
ried on  with  much  vigor.  The  institution  is  partly  self-supporting  from  the 
income  of  invested  funds.  It  receives  condensation  from  several  States  for 
the  support  and  education  of  beneficiaries,  and  from  Massachusetts  a  grant 
of  $30,000  annually.  Dr.  Howe  continued  in  charge  until  his  death  in  1876. 
Samuel  Eliot  is  president,  and  M.  Anagnos  secretary  and  director.  Visitors 
are  admitted  on  Thursdays  from  1 1  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  "  Howe  Memorial 
Press,"  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
for  a  copy,  in  raised  letters,  of  A  Brief  Ac~ 
count  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Diamonds,  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  by  Mrs.  Julia  It.  Anag- 
nos, Dr.  Howe's  elder  daughter.  The  story  is 
quite  interesting,  and  as  here  presented,  for  the 
edification  of  the  blind,  has  a  double  value — not 
only  imparting  agreeable  information,  but  bring- 
ing conspicuously  before  us  the  easy  method  by 
which  our  unfortunate  fellow  mortals  feel  their 
way  to  the  realm  of  fancy  and  fact.  It  is  a  sou- 
venir, as  well,  of  the  good  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.— 
Boston. 


We  have  received  from  the  Howe  Me- 
morial Press  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  a  volume  in  raised  letters,  ' 
giving   "  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Most 
Celebrated  Diamonds."    This  beautiful- 
ly executed  and   interesting  volume  is  a 
translation  from  the  German,  by  the  ac- 1 
■complishMl  wife  of  the  Director  of  the  : 
Institution,  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos. 


By  H.  X,.  Wellington. 


It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  we  accepted 
an  invitation  from  a  friend  to  visit  this  insti- 
tution, but  we  were  ignorant  of  the  rich  mu- 
sical feast  that  awaited  us.  If  the  two  days 
spent  there  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  advantages 
furnished  the  students,  they  certainly  have 
rare  opportunities  for  hearing  the  best  music 
and  speaking  that  the  country  affords. 

While  at  dinner  we  were  told  that  Ole  Bull  | 
would  give  a  concert  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  I 
Howe  a  reading  in  the  hall  of  the  Institute 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  j 
and  a  most  delightful  entertainment  it  was. 
The  exercises  were  opened  by  an  overture, 
performed  by  an  orchestra  composed  of  blind 
musicians,  accompanied  by  the  great  organ, 
which  was  remarkably  well  executed.  Ole 
Bull  followed  with  a  charming  Sicilian  Tar- 
entella  on  the  voilin  and  a  piano  accompani- 
ment by  his  young  wife.  They  were  most 
enthusiastically  encored.  Mrs.  Howe  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  containing  an  account 
ber  travels  in  Greece  with  her  husband, 
Jie  late  Dr.  Howe,  the  founder  of  this  Insti- 
tution,  who  lived  for  a  time  among  the  Greeks 
and  performed  for  them  valuable  services  in 
the  time  of  their  Revolution.  She  related 
many  pleasing  incidents  relative  to  a  grand 
fete  and  presentation  to  the  Queen  at  Court. 
Ole  Bull  then  gave  another  solo  in  which  all 
the  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  this  great  ar- 
tist's power  was  most  faithfully  exhibited. 
Mrs.  Anagnos,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Howe 
and  wife  of  the  present  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, read  an  original  poem  suggested  on  a 
previous  occasion  by  hearing  this  illustrious 
artist,  in  which  she  most  delicately  and  pa- 
thetically entreats  him  to  release  the  fairy  im- 
prisoned in  the  violin.  This  called  forth  a 
very  hearty  and  graceful  acknowledgement 
and  gave  us  the  privilege  of  hearing  one  of  j 
the  sweetest  and  daintiest  melodies  that  was  j 
ever  yet  played  upon  the  strings. 

On  Thursday  was  the  regular  weekly  exam- 
ination of  the  school,  in  which  visitors  are 
admitted  to  all  the  departments.  The  exer- 
cises at  these  times  do  not  differ  very  materi- 
ally from  the  recitations  of  other  days.  They 
show  briefly  to  an  interested  public  their  plan 
of  work  and  method  of  instruction.  Some  of 
the  advanced  classes  in  English  and  Roman 
history  showed  a  remarkably  keen  insight 
into  the  principles  taught.  The  classes  in 
anatomy  and  physiology  are  provided  with  a 
very  fine  set  of  models  representing  the  or- 
gans of  the  body  in  life  size.  These  can  be 
dissected  and  replaced  at  will,  and  thus  a  cor-, 
rect  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  be  ob- 
tained. Laura  Bridgman,  the  deaf  and  blind 
mute,  whose  education  attracted  so  much 
attention  all  over  this  country  and  Europe 
many  years  ago,  is  still  living  there  and  was 
present  at  the  exercises. 

This  is  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
America.  It  was  incorporated  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  and  under  the  directorship  of  Dr. 
Howe,  the  eminent  philanthropist,  it  has 
j  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  the  condi- 
',  tion  of  the  defective  classes,  who  up  to  that 
time  had  been  neglected.  The  education  of 
the  blind  marks  an  important  era  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  our  civilization.  The  results  attend- 
ing the  brave  and  noble  efforts  of  these  pio- 
neers in  the  cause  are  simply  marvellous. 
The  zea^  with  which  these  indefatigable  labor- 
ers have  overcome  great  difficulties  and  as- 
sailed the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  dark- 
ness and  isolation  that  surrounded  Laura 
Bridgman  and  others,  and  carried  within  its 
walls  the  divine  conquest  of  life  and  human 
companionship,  is  almost  without  a  parallel. 
It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  the  blind 
may  not  only  learn  to  read  and  write  and  ac- 
quire the  elements  of  an  education,  but  they 
may,  with  sufficient  pains  and  application, 
attain  a  high  degree  of  culture.  They  may 
become  self-supporting  in  nearly  all  the  trades 
and  professions. 

Wonderful  instances  of  the  power  they  ac- 
quire are  narrated:  One  man  totally  blind 
became  a  good  joiner.  The  variety  and  ex- 
cellence  of  the  work  he  could  do  was  aston- 
ishing. He  prepared  all  the  materials,  made 
and  finished  every  part  of  a  good  piano  that 
was  used  for  years  in  the  Institution.  An- 
other man  who  was  quite  expert  in  the  art' 
of  joiners  tools  became  a  farmer  and  man- 
aged profitably  and  skilfully  everything  with* 
his  own  hands.  He  was  particularly  success- 
ful in  the  management  of  poultry,  raising 
choice  fowls  and  producing  remarkably  large 
eggs.  He  was  very  industrious  and  could 
work  in  the  night  as  well  as  by  day.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  found  shingling  his  barn  at 
midnight.  One  young  lady,  a  pupil  of  the 
school,  was  married  and  proceeded  to  take 
charge  of  a  household  and  perform  all  the 
duties  of  wife,  mother  and  housekeeper  with- 
out aid  from  any  domestic.  She  became  an 
excellent  housekeeper,  expert  in  the  art  of 
cooking,  orderly,  tidy,  frugal  and  very  indus 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Epitou  Press  :- 


I  do  not  know  that  you 
will  consider  a  book  notice  suitable  for 
your  columns,  but  Mr.  Curtiss  is  now  can- 
vassing for  a  work  which  is  of  exceeding 
interest,  and  one  which  every  lover  of 
Psychology  should  peruse.  Styled  the 
"Autobiography  of  Laura  Bridgman,"  it 
shows  how  a  poor  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
girl  was  educated  up  to  a  fair  conception 
of  the  world  and  her  position  therein. 
"When  we,  wno  possessing  a  human  mind. 
are  gifted  with  those  senses  through  which 
it  is  placed  in  communication  with  exter- 
nal objects,  stop  to  consider  the  condition 
of  a  like  mind  deprived  of  all  external 
communications  except  through  the  sense 
of  feeling,  we  can  but  wonder  how  .such 
a  mind  can  break  through  the  dark  and 
soundless  barriers  which  envelop  it.  Ip 
this  book  we  see  the  whole  process  graph  i 
cally  depicted.  We  also  see  the  evolution 
of  moral  faculties  out  from  the  selfish 
propensities;  the  growth  of  conscience  out 
from  the  germ  of  affection.  We  psreeive 
a  child,  gifted  with  no  ordinary  mind 
farther  back  in  the  scale  of  evolution  than 
we  ever  pictured  the  primitive  man;  a 
man  strong  in'  all  the  inherited  possibili- 
ties of  high  cultivation,  yet  with  the  com- 
municative and  receptive  senses  more 
rudimentary  than  in  the  speechless  beasts. 
Here  there  seemed  a  fair  field  to  discover 
whether  the  moral  faculties  were  innate  or 
the  children  of  reflection ;  whether  thought 
was  born  of  perception,  the  wellspring  of 
perception  itself.  In  answer  to  these 
queries  it  would  seem  that  the  unpreju- 
diced  mind,  in  perusing  this  book   must 


conclude  that  the  moral  propensities  were 
trious,  and  made  an  exemplary  wife,  mother}  ;  not  inate,  but  that  the  power  which  this 
and  companion.     Laura    Bridgman,   though*    child  attained  of  curbing  her  temper  was 


deaf  and  dumb,  as  well  as  blind,  has  learned; 
to  use  domestic  implements,  to  swe*ep,  dust, 
make  beds,  sew,  run  a  sewing  machine,  and 
also  to  do  more  difficult  kinds  of  work,  as 
crocheting,  knitting,  making  bead  baskets, 
chairs  and  other  trinkets.  It  is  now  thought 
that  she  is  capable  of  earning  a  livelihood  as 
assistant  to  any  kind  and  intelligent  house- 
keeper who  could  accommodate  her  work  to 
Laura's  ways.  Some  can  model  and  carve, 
and  a  few  have  shown  taste  and  ability  as 
sculptors.  But  it  is  the  department  of  music 
that  affords  the  greatest  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing a  livelihood,  either  as  teacher,  organist, 
tuner  of  instruments"  or  singer,  and  it  is  here 
that  they  are  furnished  with  every  possible 
advantage  for  the  cultivation  of  the  talents 
they  possess. 


the  reasoning  of  Locke  that  all  knowledge 
is  derived  from  perception.  But'he  seems 
U>  have  overlooked  the  entire  force  of  the 
I  law  of  heredity.  This  law  supposes 
i  human  being  to  have  inherited  the 
rudiments,  or  possibilities,  of  knowledge; 
to  have  inherited  the  germ  of  an  uneducat- 
ed perception  whereby  the  young  of  a 
human  species  is  much  advanced  beyond 
the  young  of  lower  animals.  And  that 
these  inherited  forces  were  strongly  active 
in  this  case  may  be  seen  from  this  blind 
and  deaf  mute  endeavoring  to  form  and 
speak  words  she  could  never  have  seen  or 
heard. 

Every  man  should  purchase  aud  read 
this  book,  as  it  will  greatly  inform  and 
interest  the  mind;  and  also  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  one  who  is  deprived  of  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  support,  to  strive  to  attain 

an  independent  livelihood.  w. 

— _— _____  ;      ~-  L~  - 


"We  have  received  from  the  Heme  Memorial 
Press,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  "A 
Brief  Account  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Dia- 
monds," translated  from  the  German  by  Julia 
R.  Anagnos.  The  book  is  printed  in  raised  text 
and  forms  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  litera- 
ture designed  for  the  use  of  those  deprived  ot 
sight.       _______________«„_-_ 


attained    through     her    affections.      She 
recognized    that    she    was    defenseless, 
deprived  of  the  ministering  care  of  those 
about  her;  she  could  not  have  found  one 
morsel  of  food,  one  thread  of  raiment,  or 
even  one  idea  of  her  position  in  nature.   To 
her  young  preceptions  she  must  have  con- 
stituted the  center  of  her  world.    The  self, 
which  needed  food,  and  apparel,  and  com- ' 
fort    from  that   voiceless    rayless    space 
which  surrounded  her,  was  utterly  depen- 
dent  upon  the  aid  of  those  who  peopled 
the  space.     When  she  was  led  to  know 
that   certain  acts  of  hers  were  received 
with  caresses  and  others  with  repulses, 
she  naturally  sought  to  attune  her  ways  to 
those   acts  which  brought  her  pleasure, 
and  which   relieved  her  of  the   pains   of 
hunger  and   solitude.     Thus  out   of   her 
selfish  propensities  was  evolved  her  first 
moral   preceptions.     She    then    saw   that 
those  acts  which  led  her  teachers  to  blame 
her  caused  in  the   teachers  a  grief  analo- 
gous to  the  grief  which  she  felt  from  their 
denying  her  their  company  and  other  acts 
of  love.     And  reasoning  upon  this,  she 
came  to  know  that  others  felt  the  same 
sorrow    that  she    felt    from    her  wrong 
doings.     Strong   in    her   own    affections, 
she  was  grieved  to  wound  the  tender  love 
!  of  those  who  cared  for  her. 

And  thus  conscience  grew  up  in  her  as 
branch  springing  out  fiom  her  love. 
To  my  mind  the  whole  book  is  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
In  one  place  her  teachers,  one  of  the  most 
benevolent  of  men,  has  sought  to  discredit 


I  spoke  some  weeks  ago  of  Mrs.  Larason's  Life  of 

Laura  Bildgman.  It  seems  that  a  psychological  study 
of  her  case  has  been  made  by  Prof.  G.  S.  Hall,  of  Ash 
field,  now  in  Germany,  and  that  he  will  publish  a  mono- 
graph on  the  sutjoct  in  course  of  time,  which  will  be  an 
exhauf-live  ccieiiiiflc  analysis  of  the  questions  relating 
to  the  senses  and  mental  operations  of  the  blind  who  are 
also  deaf  and  dumb.  Dr.  Howe's  private  papers  con; 
tiiin  much  matter  in  regard  to  Laura's  education  which 
has  not  been  published,  but  which  has  been  plated  at 
Prof.  Hall's  disposal.  Mrs.  Howe  and  her  daughter  are 
etill  in  France,  but  are  going  to  Egypt  early  In  the  win- 
ter. Miss  Howe  has  devoted  herseit  to  art  studies  since 
her  visit  to  England;  when  she  returns  to  Boston  she 
will  find  one  of  the  best  art  schools  for  women  at  the 
Boston  Art  Museum,  which  was  opened  less  than  two 
years  ago,  but  already  has  nearly  one  hundred  students, 
and  is  constantly  adding  to  its  facilities  for  drawing, 
painting  and  modelling.  In  the  medical  education  of 
women,  Boston,  which  has  6tood  before  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean cities,  Is  now  less  fortunate  than  London,  where 
a  hospital— the  Royal  Free  Hospital— has  been  opened 
to  women  who  desire  clinical  instruction.  There  are 
still  a  few  English  women  studying  medicine  in  this 
country,  but  they  will  soon  have  all  the  freedom  and  op- 
portunity they  seek  for  this  study  in  England.— Boston 
Vor.  Springfield  Republican. 


Boston  Sonmot. 

THURSDAY  EVENING.  OCT.  9.1879. 


Perkins  Institution  foe  the  Blind.  The 
annua!  meeting  of  the  above  corporation  was  held 
yesterday  afternoon,  President  Samuel  Eliot  in  the 
chair.  The  following  sxnnmary  is  gleaned  from. the 
annual  reports:  Is  umber  in  the  institution,  162;  cash 
on  hand  October  1,  1878.  §2649  67;  teceipts,  $97,359  57; 
total,  $100,009  24;  expenses,  $99,430  03;  balance, 
$579  21;  receipts  of  workroom,  $12,371  24;  expenses  of 
same,  $14,378  86.  The  meeting  elected  34  new  mem- 
bars  of  the  corporation.  The  following  officers  for 
the  eusnine  year  were  elected: 

President,  Samuel  Eliot;  Vice  President,  John  Caui- 
mings;  Treasurer,  Henry  Endicott:  Secretary,  M. 
Anajuos;  Trustees,  K.  E.  Apthorp,  Edward  N.  Per- 
kiDS.  James  Sturgis,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Joststp  Quim:v'( 
Henry  Lee  Higginson,  Samuel  G.  Sneiling,  Geo.  "W". 
"Wales. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  visitors  were 
shown  through  the  various  departments  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  wera  entertained  with  music,  etc.,  by  the 
inmates. 


a 
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The  Perkias  Institution. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon,  at  the  institute.  The  records  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos, 
and  were  approved.  Mr.  R.  C.  Apthorp  read  the 
report  of  the  trustees.  The  total  number  of  blind 
persons  connected  with  the  institute  at  the  beginning 
of  the  past  year  as  pupils,  teachers,  employees  and 
workmen  and  women,  was  158.  There  have  since 
been  admitted  26;  22  have  been  discharged,  making 
the  present  total  number  162.  Of  these,  142  are  in 
the  school  proper,  and  20  in  the  work  department 
for  adults.  The  first  class  includes  130  boys  aud  girls 
as  pupils,  8  teachers  and  four  domestics.  Of  all  the 
pupils  there  are  now  6T  boys  and  47  girls  in  attend- 
ance, 9  of  the  former  and  7  of  the  latter  being  absent. 
The  second  class  comprises  17  men  and  3  women  em- 
ployed in  the  workshop  for  £.dult  blind  persons.  The 
number  of  inmates  is  increasing. 

Mr.  H.  Endicott,  the  treasurer,  read  his  report, 
showing  cash  on  hand  Oct.  1st,  1878,  $2649.67;  total 
receipts  during  the  year,  §97,359.57;  total,  §100,009.24. 
Total  expenditures,  $99,430.03;  leaving  cash  in  the 
treasury,  $579.21.  The  receipts  of  the  workshop  from 
all  sources  amount  to  $12,371.24,  exceeding  by  $343.50 
those  of  the  previous  12  months.  The  expenses  for 
all  purposes  have  been  $14,378.86,  so  that  the  balance 
against  the  department  has  been  increased  to  $1890.- 
47,  whereas  $1711.74  were  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  institution  the  previous  year.  The  income  of  the 
iustitntion  from  State  appropriations,  and  from  all 
ordinary  sources,  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  year;  in  order  to  render  the  establish- 
ment complete  in  all  its  departments,  additional  funds 
are  greatly  needed. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  :  President, 
Samuel  Eliot  ;  Vice  President,  John  Cummings; 
Treasurer,  Henry  Endicott;  Secretary,  M.  Anagnos; 
Trustees,  It.  E.  Apthorp,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  James 
Sturgis,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  Josiah  Quincy,  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  Sam'l  G.  Snelling,  Geo.  "VV.  Wales. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  as  member  of 
the  corporation : 

Alexander  Agassiz,  Wm.  W.  Clapp,  J.  B.  Crosby, 
Dr.  Chester  F.  Folsom,  Delano  A.  Goddard,  Augus- 
tus Heinenway,  H.  O.  Houghton,  Win.  A.  Hovey, 
Alpheus  Hyatt,  Joseph  >Tickerson(  Chas.  J.  Noyes, 
John  T.  tisborn,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Fred  R.  Sears, 
Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Thaver,  J.  D. 
Washburn,  Roland  Worthington,  Rev.  P.  Fisli,  Ed- 
win B.  Haskell,  Martin  Kennard,  John  Lothrop,  L. 
J.  B.  Lincoln,  C.  F.  Shimmin,  John  C.  Phillips, 
(has.  L.  Young,  S.  Lothiop  Thorndike,  Geo.  A. 
Gardner,  Alfred  A.  Child,  Rev.  Rush  R.  Sbippen, 
Jacob  C.  Rogers,  Fred.  W.  G.  May,  Francis  S.  Stur- 
gis,  Samuel  51.  Quincy,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  members  of  the 
corporation  with  visitors  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
premises  and  examine  the  improvements  and  witness 
exercises  by  the  children  and  older  pupils  iu  their 
various  studies. 


Education  of  the  Blind.    We  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  45th  Annual  Report   of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution   and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  for   the  \ 
year  ended  Sept.  30.  1879.     This  institution  ' 
is  located  at  553   Broadway,'  South   Boston,  j 
and  it  is  doing  a  noble  work  in  fitting   blind 
persons  to  become  useful  members  of  soci- 
ety.   The  total  number  of  blind  persons  con- 
nected with  it  at  present  is  162.     Of  these. 
142  are  in  the  school  proper,  and   20  in  the 
work-department  for  adults.     In  the  system 
of    education    adopted,   care  is  devoted  to 
physical   aud  moral  training  equally   with 
intellectual,  in  order  that  so  far   as   possible 
the  graduates  may  have  healthful  minds   as 
well  as  healthful  bodies.    Hr.  Anagnos,  the 
Director,   expresses   the    belief  that    high 
moral   character  is  the    one    thing    which 
bridges   over  all  distinctions  arising    from 
physical  imperfections,  and  is  esteemed  in- 
dispensable in  preparing  the  blind  to  consti- 
tute an  integral  and   not  a  distinct  part   of 
human  society.    Rectitude,  veracity,   integ- 
rity, purity,  kindness,  uprightness   and  vir- 
tue are  instilled  by  precept   and  example. 
No  man  proposes,  no  life  succeeds,   without 
these;  any  departure  from  them  is  a  flaw   in 
our  armor,  an  organic  weakness  in  the  forces 


employed   in   lighting   ignorance  and  vice. 
If  the  blind  arc  what  they  ought    to   be   in 
moral  weight  and  fibre,  iu  intellectual  power, 
in  physical  vigor  and  in  indomitable  energy, 
surely  they  need  not  fear  but  they  shall  find 
good  and  ample  scope  for  those  qualities,  in 
spite  of  their  infirmity.    With  an  enlightened 
mind,  with  self-respect  born  of  intellectual 
development,  with  proper  views  of  the   dig- 
nity of  labor,  with   habits  of   industry   and 
application,  with  a  good  character,  and  with 
a  determination  not  to  be  a  burden   upon 
others,  they  can  go  out  into  the   world   well 
equipped  to  make  a  successful  struggle  with 
the  oclds   that  are  against  them,   and   will 
grapple  resolutely  with  the  difficulties   op- 
posing their  advancement  to  independence. 


and,  if  they  have  friends  to  give  them  a  help- 
ing hand  at  the  outset,  will  finally  walk 
firmly  alone.  To  afford  the  aid  required, 
this  institution  was  established,  and  any 
blind  person  between  10  and  19  years  of  age, 
of  good  moral  character,  can  be  admitted  to 
the  school  by  paying  $300  a  year,  which  sum  I 
covers  all  expenses  excepting  clothing.  If 
the  applicants  are  poor  and  unable  to  pay 
$300^a  year  for  board,  washing,  tuition,  the 
HSj/bf  books,  musical  instruments,  etc.,  they 
may  be  admitted  gratuitously  by  obtaining  a 
warrant  from  theGovernoi  of  Massachusetts 
if  they  belong  in  this  State  or  if  they  are 
residents  of  any  other  portion  of  New" Eng- 
land, by  application  to  the  authorities  of 
their  respective  States. 

Not  only  are  the  pupils  taught  the  ordi- 
nary branches  taught  in  public  schools,  but 
are  also  instructed  in  such  industrial  work 
as  promises  best  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  a 
livelihood.  In  music,  especially,  many  of 
the  pupils  become  very  proficient,  and  as 
tuners  of  pianos  the  graduates  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  are  equal  if  not  superior  to 
their  seeing  brethren  in  the  same  profession. 
Regular  and  systematic  instruction  is  given 
in  such  trades  as  seating  cane-bottomed 
chairs,  manufacturing  brooms,  making  mat- 
tresses, upholstering  parlor  furniture,  etc., 
and  the  girls  are  taught  bead  work  and  other 
occupations  adapted  to* their  capacities.  It 
is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  blind  can 
acquire  so  much  in  these  various  industries, 
and  the  community  owes  a  debt  to  the  insti- 
tution for  the  benefit  conferred  through  it 
upon  the  public  by  making  useful  citizens  of 
persons  who  for  lack  of  such  training  would 
be  a  burden  upon  themselves  and  the  public. 
This  debt  can  be  discharged  not  merely  by 
legislative  enactment,  but  individuals "  may 
do  much  by  employing  blind  persons  on  such 
work  as  they  are  fitted  to  do  as  well  as  it 
can  be  done  by  seeing  persons,  and  by  buy- 
ing the  goods  made  by  the  blind  when  such 
goods  are  equal  in  quality  and  as  low  in 
price  as  similar  articles  made  by  those  who 
see.  Such  patronage  as  this  is  much  better 
than  charity,  because  it  enables  the  blind  to 
support  themselves  and  does  not  destroy 
their  self-respect.  It  is  vastly  better,  al- 
ways, to  encourage  a  man  to  support  him- 
self, than  it  is  to  support  him  by  charity. 
There  is  a  material  difference  betweeu  giv- 
ing a  man  money  in  charity,  aud  giving  him 
remunerative  employment;  the  latter  en- 
courages thrift  aud  enterprise,  the  other  en- 
courages pauperism  and  laziness. 

The  Perkins  Institution  fits  the  blind  for 
usefulness,  and  when  a  blind  man  can  earn 
his  living,  his  claims  for  employment  should 
be  considered,  at  least  so  far  as  lie  can  suc- 
cessfully overcome  the  disadvantages  of  his 
infirmity  in  the  product  of  his  labor.    Vari- 
ous kinds  of  useful  and  fancy  articles    made 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Institution,  are  offered 
for  sale  at  the  office  No.   37   Avon  street, 
Boston,  and  those  inclined  to   aid  the  blind 
will  confer  a  favor  upon  them  by  purchas- 
ing their  goods. 
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rity,  purity,  kindness,  uprightness  and  vir- 
tue are  instilled  by  precept  and  example. 
No  man  proposes,  no  life  succeeds,  without 
these ;  any  departure  from  them  is  a  flaw  in 
our  armor,  an  organic  weakness  in  the  forces 
employed  in  fighting  ignorance  and  vice. 
If  the  blind  are  what  they  ought  to  be  in 
moral  weight  and  fibre,  in  intellectual  power, 
in  physical  vigor  and  in  indomitable  energy, 
surely  they  need  not  fear  but  they  shall  find 
good  and  ample  scope  for  those  qualities,  in 
spiteof  their  infirmity.  With  an  enlightened 
mind,  with  self-respect  born  of  intellectual 
development,  with  proper  views  of  the  dig- 
nity of  labor,  with  habits  of  industry  and  I 
application,  with  a  good  character,  and  with  I 
a  determination  not  to  be  a  burden  upon  < 
others,  they  can  go  out  into  the  worM  well 
equipped  to  make  a  successful  struggle  with 
the  odds  that  are  against  them,  and  will 
grapple  resolutely  with  the  difficulties  op- 
posing their  advancement  to  independence, 
and,  if  they  have  friends  to  give  them  a  help- 
ing hand  at  the  outset,  will  fiually  walk 
firmly  alone.  To  afford  the  aid  required, 
tliis  institution  was  established,  and  any 
blind  person  between  10  and  19  years  of  age. 
of  good  moral  character,  can  be  admitted  to 
the  school  by  paying  $300  a  year,  which  sum 
covers  all  expenses  excepting  clothing.  If 
the  applicants  are  poor  and  unable  to  pay 
§300  a  year  for  board,  washing,  tuition,  the 
use  of  books,  musical  instruments,  etc.,  the}' 
may  be  admitted  gratuitously  by  obtaining  a 
warrant  from  the  Governoi  of  Massachusetts 
if  they  belong  in  this  State  or  if  they  are 
residents  of  any  other  portion  of  New  "Eng- 
land, by  application  to  the  authorities  of 
their  respective  States. 

Not  only  are  the  pupils  taught  the  ordi- 
nary branches  taught  in  public  schools,  but 
are  also  instructed  in  such  industrial  work 
as  promises  best  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  a 
livelihood.  In  music,  especially,  many  ot 
the  pupils  become  very  proficient,  and  as 
tuners  of  pianos  the  graduates  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  are  equal  if  not  superior  to 
their  seeing  brethren  in  the  same  profession. 
Regular  and  systematic  instruction  is  given 
in  such  trades  as  seating  cane-bottomed 
chairs,  manufacturing  brooms,  making  mat- 
tresses, upholstering  parlor  furniture,  etc., 
and  the  girls  are  taught  bead  work  and  other 
occupations  adapted  to  their  capacities.  It 
is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  blind  can 
acquire  so  much  in  these  various  industries, 
and  the  community  owes  a  debt  to  the  insti- 
tution for  the  benefit  conferred  through  it 
upon  the  public  by  making  useful  citizens  of 
persons  who  for  lack  of  such  training  would 
be  a  burden  upon  themselves  aud  the  public. 
This  debt  can  be  discharged  not  merely  by 
legislative  enactment,  but  individuals  may 
do  much  by  employing  blind  persons  on  such 
work  as  they  are  fitted  to  do  as  well  as  it 
can  be  doneby  seeing  persons,  and  by  buy- 
ing the  goods  made  by  the  blind  when  such 
goods*  are  equal  in  quality  and  as  low  in 
price  as  similar  articles  made  by  those  who 
see.  Such  patronage  as  this  is  much  better 
than  charity,  because  it  enables  the  blind  to 
.support  themselves  and  does  not  destroy 
their  self-respect.  It  is  vastly  better,  al- 
jgrf^^L  *JJ  e<r       '  ■'-*'  ways,  to  encourage  a  man  to  support  him- 

'  self,  than  it  is  to  support  him  by  charity. 
There  is  a  material  difference  between  giv- 
ing a  man  money  in  charity,  and  giving  him 
remunerative  employment;  the  latter  en- 
courages thrift  and  enterprise,  the  other  en- 
courages pauperism  and  laziness. 

The  Perkins  Institution  fits  the  blind  for 
usefulness,  and  when  a  blind  man  can  earn 
his  living,  his  claims  for  employment  should 
be  considered,  at  least  so  far  as  he  can  suc- 
.cessfully  overcome  the  disadvantages  of ___  his 
infirmity  in  the  product  of  his  labor.  Vari- 
ous kinds  of  useful  and  fancy  articles  made 
bv  the  pupils  of  the  Institution,  are  offered 
for  sale  at  the  office  No.  37  Avon  street, 
Boston,  and  those  inclined  to  aid  the  blind 
will  confer  a  favor  upon  them   by   purchas- 
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Education  of  the  Blind.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  45th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  for  the 
year  ended  Sept.  30,  1879.  This  institution  \ 
is  located  at  553  Broadway,  South  Boston. 
and  it  is  doing  a  noble  work  in  fitting  blind 
persons  to  become  useful  members  of  soci- 
ety. The  total  number  of  blind  persons  con- 
nected with  it  at  present  is  162.  Of  these. 
142  are  in  the  school  proper,  and  20  in  the  ■ 
work-department  for  adults.  In  the  system 
of  education  adopted,  care  is  devoted  to 
physical  aud  moral  training  equally  with 
intellectual,  in  order  that  so  far  as  possible 
the  graduates  may  have  healthful  minds  as 
well  as  healthful  bodies.  Mr.  Anagnos,  the 
Director,  expresses  the  belief  that  high 
moral  character  is  the  one  tiling  which 
bridges  over  all  distinctions  arising  from 
physical  imperfections,  and  is  esteemed  in- 
dispensable in  preparing  the  blind  to  consti- 
tute an  integral  and  not  a  distinct  part  of 
human  society.     Rectitude,  veracity,   integ- 
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We  have  received  the  Forty-LMghtb  Annual 
Report  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
at  South  Boston.  There  are  now  162  chil- 
dren and  other  blind  persons  in  the  asylum 
—  142  in  the  school  and  20.  in  the  work  de- 
partments. The  reports  are  always  full  of 
pathetic   interest.    It    is  one  of   the    mod- 

I  em  mir  jeies  to  give  eyes  to  the  blind 
and  hearing  to  the  dc  ar.    Shut  out  so  effect- 

I  ually  from  social  life,  it  is  wonderful  how  the 
barrier  is  broken  down  and  tbe  blind  are 
not  only  enabled  to  read,  but  to  enter  upon 
several  forms  of  remunerative  iudustry. 
The  report  of  the  director,  Mr.  Anagnos,  is, 
as  usual,  full  of  instructive  and  encouraging 
details. 
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Pei  kins    Institution. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to 
friends  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the] 
Bind  that  its  director,  Mr.  M.  Anajfiios, 
is  continually  devising  new  plans  and  im- 
provements whereby  the  pupils  obtain 
gre  iter  advantages. 

Hs  latest  effort  in  this  direction  has 
been  applied  to  the  printing  department, 
which  has  been  removed  from  the  main 
edifice  into  much  inure  commodious  room- 
in  the  laundry  building.  The  machinery 
has  never  i>een  adapted  for  the  peculiar 
work  of  printing  in  raised  letters  for  the 
Mind,  and  for  some  thm-  plans  have  been 
considered  for  the  construe  ion  of  a  new 
press,  which  a.  la-t  have  been  perfected, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  foreman  of  tin 
department,  Mr.  Thomas  Reardon.  A 
contract  has  been  made  with  Mr.  F.  Mei- 
sel,  the  machinist  on  F.rst  Street,  for 
manufacturing  the  press,  and  when  com- 
pleted, it  is  expected  that  a  better  cla»s  of 
work  can  be  executed  than  elsewhere  in 
the  country.  A  steam  engine  of  six-horse 
power  lias  also  -een  adde.l  to  the  facilities, 
nid  new  touts  of  type  have  been  sec  red. 

The  books  printed  at  the  institution 
have  always  ranged  high  as  mechanical 
achievement,  and  so  pleased  was  th 
lamented  English  author,  Charles  Dick- 
ens, with  the  idea  of  furnishing  reading  to 
the  blind,  that  during  his  last  visit  to  thi.» 
coumry  he  ordered  "The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop"  to  be  printed,  and  an  edition  of 
four  hundred  copies- was  gratuitously  dis- 
tributed, at  an  expense  of  $1700,  which 
jSiiui  he  sent  to  Dr.  Howe  as  s  >on  as  t  e 
work  was  completed.  The  other  most 
important  works  which  have  been  printed 
here  are  the  Bible  in  e'mht  vo  times  Dr.  i 
Howe's  "Encyclopedia,"  in  ten  volumes.  | 
Milton's  "'Prtiadi-e  Lo-t."  in  two  volumes, 
a  work  on  ''Phv.siology,"  Lard  lifer's  '"Uni- 
versal History"  anil  Combe's  •Constitir 
lion  of  Man."  The  typ  is  first  set,  and 
the  printing  is  Mom  electrotypes,  the 
plate- of  which  are  preserved,  except  in 
case  of  the  Bible,  those  having  been  sold 
to  the  American  Bible  Socie  y  in  New 
i'oik.  where  they  are  now  in  use.  The 
expense  <  f  completing  a  work  is  quite 
iariie.  it  having  cost  about  §1S00  to  pro- 
duce three  hundred  copies  of  ''Paradist 
Lost,"  and  the  demand  is  quite  limited. 
as  there  are  o;ily  twenty-nine  institutions 
in  the  country  to  be  supplied. 

A  single  compositor  is  constantly  em- 
ployed. Miss  Carrie  Newhall.  who  resides 
at  the  institution.  She  is  now  at  work 
upon  Higginson's  History  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  specially  revised 
lor  the  blind  by  the  author.  It  will  take 
three  months  to  complete  the  work,  and 
it  will  make  a  volume  of  300  pages  or 
more.  But  notwithstanding  the  time  and 
expense  of  publication,  these  hooks  art- 
sold  very  reasonably,  and  what  is  strange 
the  business  is  a  source  of  income. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  therefore, 
are  to  be  commended,  for  whatever  adds 
to  the  revenue  of  the  institution  gives  it 
permanence  and  makes  it  less  dependent. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  no  legacy  has  been 
devised  fortius  department  of  printing, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  valuable,  an 
adjunct  will    not    long    be    left    without 

means  to  increase  its  usefulness. 


Tbe  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Among  the  many  notable  institutions  of  which 
Massachusetts  may  feel  justly  proud  none  should 
beget  a  deeper  interest  among  the  philanthropic  clas, 
than  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South 
Boston.  The  spirit  which  characterized  the  lato  Dr. 
Howe  in  his  unceasing  efforts  to  benefit  the  blind 
and  those  under  his  immediate  charge  in  educational 
and  mechanical  pursuits  has  largely  fallen  on  his 
son-in-law  and  successor,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  di- 
rector of  this  institution.  In  furtheiance  of  this 
object  that  gentleman  has  recently  removed  the 
printing  office  from  the  main  edifice  to  the  laundry 
builring.  Tho  rooms  formerly  occupied  for  that 
purpose  are  to  te  converted  into  a  library.  The  ex- 
perience of  several  years  has  shown  that  a  special 
piinting  press  for  the  blind  has  been  needed,  and 
such  a  press  is  now  in  course  of  construction  by  Mr, 
Francis  Meisal.  of  South  Boston,  for  printing  books, 
not  only  for  t:.e  institution  but  for  outside  circula- 
tion among  the  blind. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Reardon,  a  former  graduate  of  the 
school,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
composition  and  printing  room.    Miss  S.E.  Newhall, 

who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  institution  for  two 
years,  is  employed  as  comp<  sitor,  and  is  actively  at 
work.  She  appears  quit  e  ai  expert.  The  room  has 
a  cheerful  aspect,  and  if  weU  adapted  for  its  purpose. 
Adjoining  this  is  an  airy  apartment  measirri  ng  40  by 
22  feet,  fitted  up  with  cases  for  books.  At  present 
the  room  contains  a  large  supply  of  books,  stereotypes 
plates  and  maps,  including  wall  and  dissected  school 
maps  manufactured  at  the  institution.  The  adapta- 
tion of  these  maps  for  the  use  of  the  blind  evince  in- 
genuity and  originality.  The  outlines  are  well  de- 
fined. The  rivers  are  shown  by  grooves.  The  moun- 
tains by  conical-headed  brass  nails. 

Recently  some  experiments  have  been  tried  with 
composition  which  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 
This  invention  is  to  be  accredited  io  the  institution. 
A  steam  engine  of  six-horse  power  is  in  this  apart- 
ment for  running  the  piinting  machine  and  the  appa- 
ratus in  the  laundry  beneath.  Among  the  books 
printed  are  several  works  compiled  by  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  comprising  philosophical,  literary 
and  poetic  works.  Several  books  have  been  printed 
at  the  expense  of  former  and  present  friends  of  the 
inMitute,  in  the  number  being  Charles  Dickens's 
"Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
author;  Byron's  -'Childe  Harold"  ana  "Hebrew 
Melodies,"  by  Hon.  John  C.  Gray;  selections  from 
the  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Rotch  fund.  At  the  present  time  the  con 
itor  is  at  work  on  Col.  Higginson's  "Young  Folks' 
History  of  the  United  States,"  expressly  for  the 
blind,  by  the  author,  and  dedicated  to  a  for- 
mer pupil  of  the  institute,  the  late  Charles  B. 
Codington,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  at  the  expense  of 
an  anonymous  friend.  It  will  be  finished  in  the 
autumn.  The  advantages  of  the  printing  department 
have  been  somewhat  restricted  for  the  past  few  years, 
for  want  of  funds.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  been  making 
strenuous  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund, 
the  interest  of  which  would  supply  all  needed  books 
and  apparatus  for  the  blind,  a  o  bequests  have  been 
made  for  this  department.  This  institute  should  be 
visited,  as  no  brief  pen  sketch  can  convey  lialf  an 
idea  of  the  interc  sting  exhibitions  which  are  given 
every  Thursday,  from  11  A.  M.,  to  1  P.  M.,  open  to 
visitor*.  It  is*  accesssble  from  any  point  in  Boston, 
and  a  Broadway  horse  car  passes  the  building.  The 
view  from  the  lecture  hall  and  roof,  is  simply  mag- 
nificent. There  is  a  brass  band  of  twenty-five  pieces 
under  the  daily  drill  of  skilful  teachers.  Connected 
with  the  institute  is  a  workshop,  where  feather-beds, 
and  mattresses  are  made  and  repaired,  and  cane-seat 
work  executed,  piano-forte  tuning  is  a  speciality. 
One  of  the  leading  piano-forte  manufacturers  of 
the  city  proper  employs  regularly  graduates  from 
among  these  students. "  They  are  capable,  and  de- 
serve encouragement.  Many  of  them  must  earn 
their  own  livelihood.  It  is  pleasant  to  notice  the  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  director,  teacher  and  em- 
ployees. Mr.  Reardon,  who  is  now  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  printing,  has  for  24  years  been  identified 
with  all  the  interests  of  the  place,  and  is  constantly 
devisiug,  contriving  and  carrying  out  plans  for  the 
1  enefit  of  his  associates  and  others.  Patronage  is 
solicited  on  a  strictly  business  principle  for  the  stu- 
dents in  their  various  lines  of  work,  but  the  estab- 
lishment which  bestows  such  advantages  on  blind 
Eersons  is  deserving  of  the  hearty  support  of  all. 
n  order  to  make  the  present  printing  experiment 
a  success,  money  is  necessary  for  increasing  such 
facilities  as  experience  may  suggest  and  progress  de- 
mand. It  is  to  be  hoped  the  benevolent  and  gener- 
ous will  lend  a  strong  helping  hand. 

Mr.  Tompkins,  proprietor  of  the  Boston  Theatre, 
has  generously  extended  a  free  invitation  to  the 
pupils  of  Perkins  Institute  to  visit  the  performance  of 
"Pinafore"  during  its  continuance  at  the  theatre. 
The  invitation  has  been  gratefully  and  graciously 
accepted. 


Education  of  the  Blind.  We  Lave  received  a 
copy  of  the  46th  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  "Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,"  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1877.  The  purpose  of  the  institution  is  to  give  to 
sightless  children  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  in- 
struction as  can  be  had  in  the  best  common  schools 
for  those  who  see,  and  to  train  them  up  to  indus- 
try and  to  useful  professions.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  this  purpose  has  been  steadily  snd  suc- 
cessfully pursued,  aud  hundreds  of  lives  have 
been  rendered  useful  and  happy  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  simply  a  burden  to  the  parties 
themselves,  their  friends  and  tbe  public.  During 
the  year  covered  by  this  report,  31  have  entered 
and  24  have  been  discharged.  The  present  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion is  162,  of  whom  145  are  in  the  school  proper, 
and  17  in  the  work  department;  93  are  males  and 
69  females. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  progress  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school.  There  has  been  very  little 
sickness,  and  the  pupils  seem  happy,  contented, 
and  appreciative  of  the  advantages  afforded  them 
to  acquire  an  education.  A  considsrable  library 
of  books  printed  in  raised  letters,  to  be  read  by 
the  sense  of  feeling  instead  of  sight,  has  been 
famished  for  the  use  of  the  blind;  among  the 
volumes  are  the  New  Testament,  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  large  number  of 
school  text  books  in  various  branches,  and  several 
standard  literary  works.  Some  of  the  graduates 
of  the  school  can  read  these  raised-letter  books 
with  surprising  rapidity,  illustrating  the  old  doc- 
trine of  "compensations"  by  which  the  lack  of 
one  faculty  is  counterbalsnced  by  a  greater  ac- 
tivity in  others. 

The  pupils  are  taught  useful  occupations,  to 
enable  them  te  support  themselves  and  to  com- 
pete with  those  who  have  eyes  to  see. 

From  the  report  of  M.  Anagnos,  the  Director, 

|  we  learn  that  in  music  the   pupils  have  specially 

excelled,  and  testimonials  are  introduced  from  B. 

I  J.  Lang   and   Carl  Zerrahn,    speaking  in  high 

<  terms  of  tuning  done  by   persons  sent  from  the 

institution.    Mr.  Lang  says  "The  work  was  ex- 

|  cellent,"  and  Mr.  Zerrahn  says  "I  found  the  work 

done  to  my  perfect  satisfaction."    A  contract   has 

{  been  made  with  the  Boston  School  Committee  by 
which  127  instruments  used  in  the  public  schools 

of  that  city  are  under  the  charge  of  blind  tuners 
from  the  Perkins  Institute.  This  fact  should  in- 
spire confidence  in  the  ability  of  blind  persons  to 
acquire  the  highest  attainment  in  one  department 
at  least;  and  purchasers  of  articles  made  in  the 
work  department  also  attest  to  the  thorough  man- 
ner in  which  the  labor  is  performed,  and  the  fact 
is  emphasized  that  the  prices  at  which  they  are 
sold  are  no  higher  than  other  manufacturers 
charge.  The  Trusteei  ask  that  patronage  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  blind,  not  as  charity,  but  as  an 
encouragement  to  unfortunate  persons  who  are 
ready  to  give  a  full  equivalent  for  the  money  paid 
for  their  work. 

We  rejoice  that  such  an  institution  exists,  where- 
in the  blind  may  receive  an  education  that  will  en- 
able them  to  overcome  many  of  the  obstacles  they 
must  otherwise  encounter. 

A  fee  of  $300  a  year  covers  all  expenses,  ex- 
cepting clothing,  for  each  pupil,  and  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  has  authority  to  give  warrants 
for  the  free  admission  of  persons  unable  to  pay  the 
usual  fee,  on  application  of  relatives  who  must 
furnish  certificates  of  good  character,  health ,  etc. 
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Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

nguished  list  of  artists  honored 
institution    with  their  presence  on  the  even-  , 
Friday,  tlve  21st  inst.,  and  the  occasion  ' 
was  considered  one  of  unrivaled    brilliancy 
This  was  the  first  opening  of  j 
hall  of  the  establishment 
don  and  almost  comph 
lation,    and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  llt.w; 
lienee  to  a  call  from  Mr.  John  S.  J >• 
-half  of  the   pupils,   gave  an    openfng 
address  of  much    beauty    and    interest,    de- 
scribing tier  experiences  in  Egypt  and  ether 
conntries,  and  t'uis  inhering  in  the  perforM- 
s  of  the  evening  in  a  graceful    and    ap- 
propriate manner. 

The  celebrated  Polish  violinist,  Mr.  T. 
thee' Adamowski,  favored  the  audience  with 
a  number  of  compositions  by  I 

ohn  and  other  ir.  it:  a  con- 

numn  ;rand  and    noble    manner.     He 

was    accompanied    on     the   piano   by    Mr. 
Charles  L.  Capen  in  some  of  the  pieces,  and 
Mrs.  Howe  in  others.     Mr. -Adamowski 
i he  audience  with  great  en- 
child     violinist,     Carreno 
Cam  I   her   sister,    the'  painist,   also 

with    -much    artistic    beauty    and 
skill. 

Miss  Wirislow  (pupil  of  Liszt)   rendered 
in  in  a  brilliant  and    char- 
acteristic   manner.     Mrs.    H.    T.    Spooner 
"Love  Marie"  and   the   "Nighting.de" 
it  and  effect.     Mr.  Capen  ga\  i 
eral    of  his   own    piano   compositions,    and 
played,  by  request  of  Mr.  Adamowski    on 
the   organ,    where  be  was  followed  by  Miss 
Freda  Black,  who  closed  the   evening   with 
of  her  most  exquisite  artistic   perform- 
s—South Bo»ton~Inquirer.) 
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—  The  forty  sixth  annua!  report  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  is  issued,  and 
proves  a  very  interesting  document.  It  gives 
jn  detail  a  comph  te  history  of  the  workings 
-of  the  Institution,  its  objects  and  accom- 
plishments, and  one  cannot  glance  through 
the  pages  of  the  report  without  feeling  most 

1  deeply  sensible  of  the  good   results  flowing 
from  its  establishment.     Through  its  instru- 
mentality those  who  by  reason  of  their  in- 
firmity uiiuht  have  remained  in  mental  dark- 
ness now  have  the  world  opened  to  their  in- 
ward senses,  and  are  even  fitted  in  a  meas- 
ure to  earn  a  livelihood,  competing  success- 
fully in  some  fields  with   those  bora  in  full 
possession  of  all  faculties.     The  children  are 
.here  carefully  cared  for,  while  their  mental 
and  moral  natures  are  cultivated,   and   their 
physical  health  is  promoted  in  every  possible 
way.     We  have  not  space  to  devote  to  a  full 
notice  of  this  excellent  report,  taking  up  its 
points  as  thpy  are  presented,   therefore  our 
commendation  must  be  a  general  oue.      We 
will  only  say  further,  for   this   may   perhaps 
be  the  most  Interesting  to  any  of  our  readers 
•o  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  blind  child,   that 
young  blind  persons  of  good   moral  charac- 
ter can  be  admitted  to  the  school  by  paying 
$300  per  annum.     This  sum  covers  all  ex- 
penses except  clothing.     Indigent  blind   per- 
sons (  f  suitable  age  and  character  belonging 
in  Masschusetts  can  be  admitted  gratuitously 
b*  application  to  the.  Governor  for  a  warrant 
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Saturday,  January  iy,  1880. 

We  have  recently  received  the  Re- 
port of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1879.  This  Institution,  in  apeculiarly- 
I  liberal  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  the 
"Alma  Mater"  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
the  Educational  home  where  an  enlight- 
ened and  devoted  philanthropy  trans- 
formed her  from  one  of  the  very  low- 
est aspects  of  human  condition  to  one 
in  which  the  hidden  recesses  of  her  soul 
abound,  probably,  with  more  of  truly- 
heavenly  joy  than  may  often  be  found 
in  association  with  the  very  highestiri- 
tellectual  and  sentient  development. — 
With  the  achievement  of  such  a  tri- 
umph as  this  before  our  minds  as  mat- 
ter of  surely-ascertained  history,  we  are 
prepared  to  expect,  as  we  enter  upon 
the  perusal  of  the  pages  of  this  Report, 
the  portraiture  of  one  "of  the  most  effi- 
cient and  successful  of  this  Class  of  In- 
stitutions on  either  Continent,  as  also  an 
abundance  of  profitable  suggestion  for 
the  benefit  of  those  Institutions  which 
have  hitherto  been  struggling  within 
the  trammels  of  an  utter  inadequacy  of 
means.  After  this  perusal,  we  lay  the 
Report  down  with  an  assured  confidence 
that  we  have  not  been  disappointed, 
and  with  minds  and  hearts  full  of  com- 
mendation of  the  wise  and  liberal  ap- 
pointments of  the  Institution,  that  show 
so  clearly  the  devoted  earnestness  with 
which  she  has  applied  herself  to  the 
work  of  dignifying  her  unfortunate 
wards  in  physical  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment. We  would  feel  that  we  had  se- 
riously failed  in  the  intelligent  perform- 
ance of  a  duty,  did  we  not  specially  re- 
cognize the  finished  style  in  which  the 
Director,  M.  Anagnos,  unfolds  the  wise 
policy  of  the  Institution. 

This  establishment,  during  its  last 
year,  had  an  average  attendance  of 
about  120  pupils,  87  of  them  being  in 
the  Music- Department.  It  has  a  Corps 
pf  seven  Literary  and  thirteen  Music- 
Teachers,  in  addition  to  assistance  rend- 
ered, in  the  teaching  of  Music,  by  the 
more  proficient  Pupils.  The  essential 
principles,  that  underlie  musical  ar- 
rangement, appear  to  be  studiously 
taught,  and  while  all  due  attention  is 
paid  to  what  i~  called  eoneerlcd  Music. 
the  fact  is  not  lost  sight  of  that  a  finish- 
ed, scholarly  and  independent  capacity 
for  leadership  as  a  Musician  will  be  the 
stern  necessity  of  the  pupil's  adult  life. 

In  the  Industrial  Department,  there 
appear  to  be  eight  officers  in  charge  :  in 
the  Domestic,  the  duties  are  distributed 
among  seven  officers  :  a  lady  is  Book- 
keeper of  the  Institution. 

Its  means  of  support  seem  to  be  de- 


rived from  the  New  England  States  gen- 
erally, Massachusetts  especially,  as  also 
from  dividends  accruing  to  real  estate 
in  its  possession. 

Forty-three  pianos,  four  organs,  be- 
sides other  Instruments  in  large  variety 
and  number,  constitute  its  equipment 
for  Musical  Instruction. 

By  its  own  industry,  it  aids  largely 
in  meeting  the  demand  for  Embossed 
Books,  as  also  in  furnisbiug  material  ap- 
pliances for  Academic  Instruction. 

During  the  last  year  its  ordinary  ex- 
penses were  about  $53000.00,  and  its 
extraordinary,  about  $12000.00. 

A  lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  in- 
dulging a  desire  for  fuller  mention  of  its 
Educational  Department. 


POETRY 


For  the  Tgivcllor. 
"  KINDNESS  »     TO.  THE    "  POOR." 

"Lines"  dedica'e&to  "  Laura  Bridgman." 

BT  .MISS  M.   D.   B.VLFOLR. 

"And  she  sat  down  to  work,  and  day  after  dav  ant 
nlsht  after  nigtit  she  plied  her  needle,  and  at  last  she 
had  finished  a  beautiful  piece  of  cmbroiderv,  which  was 
sold  to  the  merchants,  and  the  monev  that  was  paid  for 
procured  a  '  barrel  of  fi*ur,'  and  the  barrel  Of  flour  was  sti, 
to  the  starving  Irish,  as  Laura  Bridgman 'a  ottering  to  the* 
poverty- and  wo."—  N.  York  Christian  Messenger  from  t/t 
London  Miss.  Repoi. 

yio  mortal  sound  her  ear  can  reach : 

No  words  hrr  t .n cc.ie  emp 
Her  eye  discerneth  not  this  world, 

So  bright  with  life  and  joy. 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  the  maiden  pfl  . 

Plying  her  needle  fast ; 
The  day  recedes ;  yet  night  behold! 

Her  thoughts  on  Erin  cast. 

A  wail  is  heard  throughout  our  land ; 

It  comes  frqg*15Jn's  shores ; 
Her  faniisVdWBildrcn  cry  for  bread; 

They  ask  it  at  our  dq^rs. 

We  hear  th#y«fc,  and  send  tbcin  food, 

from  u'hiMpply; 

We  haste  the  yi.t.  ere  thousands  more, 

Shall  lay  them  down  to  die. 

:r  L?.ura.  sf>eec£less,  blind,  and  deaf, 
Ha'H  ye.  ft'fcelin>hoart ; 
Amid  the  stores  or.;-  vjonntry  gave, 
Hers  was  a  noble  part. 

"  Long  life  ard  health  "  to  l;  freemen,"  now 

The  "  F.meiv.l'i  Isle  "  repeats  ; 
"  God  bless  ye,"  is  the  warm  response; 

Our  actA>f  mercy  meet^. 

Where'er  the  hungry  pray  for  food;, 

Wherever  the  poor,  they  cry ; 
Let  each  that  hath  a  heart  at  all, 

Regard  with  pitying  eye.  __ 

If  Laura  Bridgman,  deaf  and  blind, 

Her  tongue  i  s  power  denied; 
If  she,  of  many  gifts  deprived, 

O'er  human  suffering  sigb/d; 

^or  only  sigh  d,  but  found  the  means 

The  hungry  boul  to  feed; 
Oh  who  wiU  say,  "  I've  naught  to  give," 

Or,  "what  I  have  I  need"? 


Link'd  with  the  story  of  thy  wrongs, 

Thy  poverty  and  shame, 
"  Sweet  Erin,"**  the  "  sweeter  tale,' 

We  link  with  Laura's  name. 

"  IMe  of  the  Ocean !"  dailv  we 
Thy  children  here  receive; 

And  hundreds  more  aro  they  who  lie, 
"Where  raging  billows  heave. 

CTpon  our  shores,  thou  seek'st  a  home, 

A«  thou  from  thine  seem'st  cast ; 
And  may  the  '•  freedom  "  we  e 
Wreathe  thine  own  brew  atlaat. 
CharUttowj.,  Oct.  Vb,  1319. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON  INQUIRER. 


SOUTH      BOSTON,       JAN.   17,    1880. 


THE  HOWE  MEMORIAL  PRESS. 

In  the  forty-eighth  annual  report  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1879,  we  noticed  an 
allusion  to  a  new  printing  press  manufact- 


ured for  their  .especial  requirements,  and 
thinking  a  description  would  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers,  we  visited  Mr.  Anagnos,  the 
Director,  and  Mr.  Francis  Meisel,  the 
builder  of  the  press,  from  whom  we  ob- 
tained the  following  information: 


p^SRj 


The  above  cut  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the 
form  and  style  of  the  press,  and  it  will  be 
seen   that  in  general   appearance  it  closely 

resembles  an  old  style  Adams  printing 
press.  A  cylinder  press  was  previously  em- 
ployed for  doing  the  embossing  work  re- 
quired, but  it  was  found  to  be  entirely  un- 
satisfactory, the  impression  being  uneven, 
and  in  other  respects  unsuitable. 

The  new  press  is  of  the  type  known  as 
the  platen  press,  in  distinction  from  the 
cylinder;  the  platen  being  raised  and  lowered 
vertically  by  a  toggle  joint;  but  the  compli- 
cation of  parts  in  the  old  style  of  platen 
presses  has,  by  very  ingenious  mechauical 
devices,  planned  by  Dennis  Reardon,  fore- 
man rf  the  printing  department,  and  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Francis  Meisel, 
press  manufacturer,  23  First  street,  beeu 
very  much  simplified  and  irnp-oved.  Othei 
improvements  furnish  an  automatic  feed 
and  delivery,  and  permit  the  use  of  much 
thinner  paper  than  has  been  heretofore 
found  practicable.  The  press  is  very  power- 
ful, and  is  constructed  in  a  manner  that  re- 
flects much  credit  upon  the  builder.  It 
coul  1  be  readily  adapted  to  other  uses  than 
Xhose  now  required  cf  it,  such  as  Embossing 
on  wood  or  leather,  or  for  book-bindery 
work,  where  embossing  is  required  on  large 
covers.  The  size  of  the  platen  is  about 
twenty-two  by  twenty-eight  inches,  but  for 
other  purposes  larger  platens  could  be  easily 
substituted. 

A  brief  account  of  the  most  celebrated 
diamonds,  just  issued  in   pamphlet  form  by 


the  Howe  Memorijl  Press,  shows  how  per-, 
fecf  is  its  work  in  every  particular. 

This  press,  together  with  a  smaller  one 
for  taking  proof,  embossing  grooved  writing- 
cards  for  thjO  llina,  &c,  also  built  by  Mr. 
M?isel,  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  print- 
ing-office of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
renders  it  complete  in  all  its  appointments. 
All  that  is  now  needed  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  embossing  books  for  the  blind  vigorously 
and  uninterruptedly  is  a  permanent  fund, 
the  income  from  which  should  be  suffic;ent 
to  cover  all  the  necessary  expauses  of  the 
printing-office. 

The  enterprise  of  embossing  books  for 
the  blind  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
humane  and  b  nevolent-minded  peisons.  It 
aims  to  place  within  the  reach  rf  a  large 
number  of  our  fellow-men  a  few  crumbs  of 
the  chefs  d' ceil vre  under  which  our  literary 
table  groans,  [on  which  all  that  ar*  b!es  ed 
with  sight  can  feast  luxuriautly,]  and  to 
make  them  happy.  The  pleasure,  pride  and 
satisfaction  which  a  i,Uud  person  feds  in 
taking  a  book  and  readirg  it  by  himself  is 
hardly  conceivable  to  those  who  can  see.  It 
not  only  solaces  him  in  his  sadness,  cheers 
him  in  his  solitude,  aud  instructs  him  in  his 
ignorance,  but  it  gives  him  a  feeling  of  in- 
dependence of  others  aud  brings  him  to  a 
par  with  his  more  fortunate  brothers. 

May  we  not  hope  that  some  of  our  wealthy 
and  benevolent  men  or  women  will  endow 
this  printing-office,  thus  rendering  it  a 
perennial  source  of  intellectual  light  to  the 
blind  and  building  a  lasting  monument  to 
himse'f  ? 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  printing  office  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  has  recently  been  sup- 
plied with  new  machinery,  appliances,  type,  etc.,  of 
the  most  approved  kind  for  the  production  of  em- 
bossed hooks  for  the  blind.  To  render  its  usefulness 
permanent,  an  endowment  producing  a  sufficient 
annual  income  is  required.  Photius  Tisk,  Esq.,  of 
the  U  S  Navv,  has  donated  to  the  Institute  $500  tor 
the  publication  of  an  edition  of  the  history  of  Greece. 
It  is  hoped  that  other  of  our  citizens  will  be  moved 
to  do  their  share  towards  supplying  the  intellectual 
food  so  much  needed  by  the  afflicted  so  carefully 
cared  for  by  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 


FALL    KIVEB,    Mass. 


SATURDAY,    PEC.    8,     1877. 


jj^=  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  Dif 
rector  of  the  "  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,"  we  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  its  46th  annual  report,  which 
is  full  of  entertaining  and  instructive  infor- 
mation. As  is  well  known,  this  grand  charity 
owes  its  beginning  to  the  benevolence  of  Mr- 
Thomas  H.  Perkins,  a  wealthy  and  worthy 
citizen  of  Roxbury,  in  1831,  and  having  been 
prudently  fostered  by  the    State    and   private 


charities,  it  has  become  a  leading  institution., 
in  its  line  in  the  United  States.  Till  within  a 
few  years,  and  until  failing  health  compelled 
retirement,  it  enjoyed  the  energetic  adminis- 
tration of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  and  under  his  skitg 
ful  management  the  celebrated  Laura  Afa 
Bridgman— the  girl  with  only  one  sense,  thaW 
of  touch,  in  perfect  use,— was  developed  into 
an  intelligent  and  quite  highly  educated  wo-\ 
man. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  shows  a  favora- 
ble condition  ot  ths  institution,  and  162  blind 
persons  connected  with  it  in  the  capacity  of  4 
instructors,  workers,  or  pupils.  No  death  or 
serious  illness  has  occurred  during  the  yea^j 
closing  September  30th  ;  the  sanitary  arrange-  ] 
ments  are  very  satisfactory,  and  healthy  food 
is  prepared  for  the  inmates.  The  year  has 
passed  in  harmony  and  good  advancement  i* 
the  result;  commendable  industry  has  pre- 
vailed and  brought  forth  its  good  fruits.  The 
annual  examination  proved  the  school  to  have 
been  conducted  with  marked  ability,  and  the 
discipline  has  been  conducted  with  kindness 
and  patience  by  the  teachers  and  received  by 
the  puoils  with  devotion  to  duty  and  cheer, 
ful  obedience. 

The  total  receipts  have  been  $70,472.17  ; 
expenditures  $67,636.42,  leaving  a  cash  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  institution  of  $2,836.75, 
Of  the  expenses  $44,666.27  was  paid  out  for 
maintenance,  instruction,  superintendence, 
books,  musical  instruments,  furniture  and 
apparatus,  The  finances  have  been  well  man- 
aged. 

Among  the  improvements  added  during  the 
vear  is  a  gallery  for  exercise,  330  feet  long 
and  10  feet  wide  for  use  in  inclement  weather. 
As  the  pupils,  when  admitted,  are  generally 
victims  of  poor  health,  timidity  and  awkward 
movement,  the  first  needed  training  is  direct- 
ed to  the  invigorating  of  the  body,  so  that  the 
b**in  majHsather  .strengihjojr  jnental  work. 
The  main  building  that  has  been  in  use  for 
years  has  also  been  repaired  and  improved. 

Miss  Charlotte  Harris  has  donated  $80,000 
to  this  school,  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent 
blind.  The  report  then  touches  upon  various 
elements  in  the  problem  of  educating  the 
blind,  and  represents  this  branch  public  in- 
struction, as  well  subserved  in  this  institution 
To  this  is  appended  the  report  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, the  Director,  in  which  are  discussed  the 
health  and  physical  training  of  this  class,  the 
diet,  cleanliness,  recreation  and  exercise, 
sleep,  vacations  and  departments  of  instruc-  ' 
tion.  Of  these,  the  literary  advantages,  the 
school  proper,  classification,  teachers  and 
teaching,  modes  of  instruction,  object  teach- 
ing, text  books,  reading  apparatus,  the  ele- 
mentary branches,  music  and  its  effects,  both 
as  a  means  of  happiness  and  as  an  occupation 
for  the  blind,  are  ail  elaborately  and  happily 
discussed,  and  he  shows  that  blind  tuners  of 
pianos  are  very  successful,  those  of  this 
school  having  charge  of  the  127  pianos  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston.  Boys  are  educated 
in  several  branches  of  artisanship,  and  the 
girls  in  a  much  wider  circle  of  pursuits 
peculiar  to  the  sex. 

The  increase  of  blindness  is  referred  to  and 
the  causes  discussed.  Some  30  per  ct,  of 
Harvard  students  and  28  of  Amherst  are 
troubled  with  myopia  and  in  some  schools 
some  20  per  cent.,  of  the  children  between  10 
and  15  years  of  age  have  defective  eye  sight. 
Blind  children  are  more  common  in  Boston 
than  ever.  If  has  become  settled  that  the  ex 
cessive  use  of  tobacco  is  an  active  cause  of 
blindness.  This  blindness  when  discovered 
canbe  remedied  by  an  early  disuse  of  the  weed. 
On  the  evil  effects  of  this  narcotic  some  very 
pointed  evidence  is  brought  from  medical  au 
thorities  in  Europe  and  America. 


?/ 


Embossing  Books  fob  the  Blind.— One  of 
the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  blind  is  the  in- 
crease of  the  library  of  books  in  raised  let- 
'  ters.  The  enterprise  of  embossing  books  and 
!  constructing  tangible  apparatus  in  this  country 
!  originated  in  Boston  forty-eight  years  ago,  and, 
!  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  some  of  its  most 
i  distinguished  and  philanthropic  citizens,  was  de- 
veloped to  maturity.  Works  of  various  kinds 
have  been  published  either  by  subscriptions  or 
at  the  expense  of  generous  and  high-minded  in- 
dividuals ;  but  these,  compared  with  the  riches 
of  the  realm  of  literature  for  those  who  are 
blessed  with  sight,  are  but  a  few  crumbs — in- 
sufficient to  gratify  the  intellectual  hunger  of 
the  blind.  More  are  absolutely  needed.  The 
printing-office  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  at 
South  Boston,  has  been  recently  renovated  and 
put  in  an  excellent  condition  to  do  good  ser- 
vice. It  has  been  supplied  with  machinery, 
appliances,  type,  etc.,  of  the  most  approved 
kind,  and  what  is  required  to  render  its  useful- 
ness permanent  is  an  endowment,  the  annual 
income  of  which  should  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  managers  to  carry  on  the  work  of  embossing 
books  and  manufacturing  tangible  apparatus  for 
the  blind  children  of  New  England  steadily  and 
uninterruptedly.  Among  the  works  of  literature 
which  are  at  present  urgently  demanded  are  a 
complete  series  of  manuals  of  history  and  books 
of  wholesome  reading  for  the  younger  sightless 
scholars.  The  printing-office  of  the  institution 
is  now  occupied  with  works  of  this  character. 
Mr.  Lodge's  selections  of  popular  tales  are  in 
press,  and  will  be  issued,  together  with  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot's  collection  of  juvenile  poems,  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  means  are  procured. 
*One  of  the  kindest  friends  and  benefactors  of 
the  blind,  whose  name  is  withheld  from  the 
public  by  his  earnest  request,  had  Higginson's 
"Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States" 
embossed  and  electrotyped  last  year  at  his  ex- 
pense. The  same  gentleman  proposes  to  have 
another  history  printed ;  and  Rev.  Photius  Fisk, 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  a  native  of  Greece, 
and  well  known  for  various  philanthropic  deeds, 
has  made  a  generous  donation  for  the  publication 
of  the  history  of  his  fatherland,  accompanied  by 
the  following  correspondence  : — 

Boston,  February  24th,  1880.— Friend  Anag- 
nos  : — I  send  you  herewith  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gold,  to  be  used  by  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts   School  for  the 
Blind   in  the  publication  of   an  edition  of.  the 
history  of  Greece,  which  I  understand  is  much 
needed.     Hoping  that  such  publication  will  be  of 
great  service  to  all  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  deprived  of  the  inestimable  gift  of  sight,  I 
am,  very  truly,  etc.,  Photius  Fisk,  U.  S.  Navy. 
South  Boston,  February  25,  1880.— My  Dear 
Mr.  Fisk: — I  know  not  how  to  thank  you  for 
this  renewed  proof  of  your  goodness  toward  our 
school.     Your  munificent  present  was  duly  re- 
ceived, and,  I  assure  you,  it  moved  me  deeply. 
Of  all   the   monuments  which  you  have  been 
erecting,  and  the  generous  acts  which  you  are 
incessantly  performing,  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  enduring  and  most  beneficent,  for  it  adds 
oil  to  the  lamp  which  lightens  the  intellectual 
horizon  of  a  large  class  of  our  fellowmen,  and 
serves  as  a  beacon  to  lead  them  to  the  shore 
of   knowledge,   independence    and    happiness. 
There  is  no  calculating  the  good  which  it  will 
do  to  our  sightless  children.     May  you,  my  dear 
friend,  be  rewarded  for  your  noble  kindness  and 
generosity,  and  may  your  example  be  followed 
by  those  who  have  the  stewardship  of  riches.     I 
shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  carrying  out 
your  most  benevolent  plan.    Your  name  will 
stand  with  those  of  Peter  C.  Brooks,  John  C. 
Gray,   Samuel    May,   John    Preston,   Charles 
Dickens,   Thomas  Roche,  and  others  of  our 
most  prized  benefactors,  whose  generosity  has 
aided  Dr.  Howe  in  opening  the  realm  ot  litera- 
ture to  the  blind. — Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr. 
Fisk,  with  the  kindest  regards  and  heartfelt 
thanks,  faithfully  yours,  M.  Anagnos. 


We  earnestly  call  attention  to  this  benevolent 
enterprise,  and  hope  that  a  permanent  fund  may 
be  raised  either  by  subscriptions  or  by  legacies, 
so  that  its  blessings  may  become  perennial,  and 
intellectual  and  moral  light  may  illuminate  the 
paths  of  those  of  our  fellowmen  who  walk  in 

physical  darkness. 

— — — — —  . 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

There  is  no  class  of  unfortunates  for  whom  th  e 
heart  of  humanity  should  beat  warmer  than  for 
those  to  whom  the  advantages  of  sight  have  been 
lost.  The  noble  work  of  Dr.  Howe  to  assist  such 
to  gain  a  livelihood  has  received  upon  many  oc- 
casions the  hearty  and  substantial  indorsement 
of  people  of  this  city.  The  introduction  of  in- 
struction in  piano  tuning  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  has 
made  opportunity  for  many  to  assist  the 
blind  to  usefulness,  which  will,  it  is  believed.be 
gladly  availed  of.  The  class  in  piano-tuning  at 
the  institution  have  all  the  advantages  that  could 
be  desired  for  thorough  training  and  practice  — 
competent  instruction.,  and  the  use  of  some  h%K- 
clozen  pianos  and  action-models  from  the 
establishments  of  the  leading  piano  man- 
ufacturers in  the  country.  That  successful 
results  have  attended  this  branch  ot  instruction 
is  shown!  by  the  testimonials  from  the  city  au- 
thorities and  the  musical  instructors  in  the  pub- 
ic schools,  concerning  the  care  and  tuning  of  the 
,130  school  pianos  which  for  three  years  past  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  blind  musicians  of  the  Ber- 
lins Institution.  But  the  work  furnished  by  the 
city  is  not  enough  to  engage  the  attention  of  all 
i  he  competent  piano-tuners  at  the  disposal  of  the 
school,  and  the  managers  now  desire;that  this 
work  be  more  widely  known  to  the  public,  bejaev^ 
ing  that  the  services  offered  will  be  welcomed  by 
many.  \o  appeal  is  made  upon  the  ground  only 
of  charity!  but  it  is  asked  that  the  workers  here 
have  opportunity  in  this  field  of  labor,  and  satis- 
factory results  are  guaranteed.  Their  want  of 
sight  is  no  hinderance,  except,  perhaps,  where 
heavy  repairing  is  to  be  done,  and  this  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the  seeing  assistant 
often  sent  with  them.  They  have  the  advantage 
in  their  work  of  a  keener  touch  and  more  sensi- 
tive hearing  than  seeing  persons. 

Severaliruprovements  have  of  late  been  made" 
iMnatution.  The  building  has  beenKlibr- 
oughly  renovated,  repainted  and  repaired,  new 
floors  laid 'On  some  of  the  rooms,  the  chapel  gal- 
lery extended,  and  a  new  schoolroom  made  by  the 
removal  of  the  library  to  the  room  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  printing  department,  which  has  been 
transferred  to  the  upper  story  of  the  laundry 
building.  Higginson's  History  for  Young  People 
is  now  being  printed  upon  a  new  press  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  woik  of  printing  in  raised  letters, 
and  called  the  Home  Memorial  press.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  printing  of  Higginson's  History  is  de- 
frayed by  some  philanthropist,  who  conceals  his 
name  by  sending  the  money  through  his  banker. 
A  gymnasium  hall,  ninety-seven  feet  by  twenty- 
four,  has  been  built,  and  is  to  be  appropriately 
furnished  lor  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the  insti- 
tution . 

In  the  pew  schoolroom  has  been  placed  a  com- 
plete set  of  raised  maps,  several  of  which  are 
"dissective"  maps,  that  is,  so  made  as  to  be  taken 
apart  by  the  pupils.  The  improved  Braille  writ- 
ing—the  system  of  writing  by  points  pricked  in 
paper—  has  been  in  use  in  the  institution  for  some 
time ,  and  proved  very  successful.  By  it  a  gain  of 
twenty-live  per  cent,  over  the  old  Braille  or  twen- 
ty-two ]>er  cent,  over  the  New  York  "point"  sys- 
tem is  made,  and  the  valuable  musical  notation 
of  the  olfl  Braille  is  preserved. 


'at  the 


Boston  3auxwL 

TUESDAY  EVENING  JUNE  29,  1880. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITY. 


PHBK13S  IKSTITTJrE  FOR  THE  UoLEVD. 


Jot  cresting  Graduation  Exercises   at  South 
.Boston. 


The  annual  graduation  exercises  at  tins  world-rs- 
nowned  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  is 
always  an  occasion  of  deep  and  peculiar  interest  to 
■all  honored  with  an  invita'ion  to  witness  the  truly 
marvelous  exhibition  of  skill  in  music  and  high  attain- 
ments in  literature  and  otJer  tducatio'.al  branches. 
Yesterday  afternoon  there  assembled  an  aadienoa 
which  completely  filled  tue  chapel  of  the  institution 
in  South  Boston,  and  which  included  quite  a  number 
Of  prominent  gentlemen,  including  Gov.  Littleheld 
and  Secretary  of  State  Addemau  of  Rhode  Inland, 
Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu 
cation,  and  sevcial  clergymen  of  Boston  and 
vicinity.  Tbe  chapel  was  prettily  decorated  for  the 
occasion,  and  tLe  pupils  occupied  peats  ia  front  of  the 
organ,  lacing  the  audience.  The  exercises,  in  chargo 
of  the  Superintendent,  M.  Anagnos,  opened  with  a 
fineiy  executed  selection  ot  instrumental  music,  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Lucier,  one  of  the  graduat- 
ing clas.-.  Then  followed  as  essay,  "The  Grovvth 
of  Liberty,"  written  by  Edward  Ware,  and  delivered 
Dy  Lemuel  Titus.  This  paper  and  all  that  followed 
wero  written  in  the  cleer,  simple  and  direct  style 
which  gnes  a  peculiar  force  to  the  words  of  the  blind 
essayist.  After  a  chorus,  by  male  vo'ces,  an  interest- 
ing exercise  in  physiology,  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
irodels,  was  given  by  Henry  llemck.  William  li. 
Wade  finely  executed  upon  the  organ  Bach's  "  Greit 
Vugue  in  G  Minor."  Miss.  Elizabeth  Bickie's exercise 
upon  diamonds  furnished  a  wonderful  example  ot  the 
power  of  memory,  a  great  variety  of  facts  and  figures 
•concernitifi  tbe  celebrated  gen.8  of  the  world  being 
given  with  perfect  accuracy.  A  declamation,  '•  The 
Present  Crisis,"  was  effectively  reudered  by  Aitiur 
Hutch,  and  the  four  part  sonz,  "Laugh,  Boys',  Laugh," 
by  Messis.  lifus,  Hammond,  Lucier  and  Strattnn, 
•was  most  hern ily  enjoyed.  Mr.  George  Goldthwait 
explained  rn  an  interesting  essay  the  manufacture  of 
tbe  piano,  and  the  delicate  ear  and  careful  instruction 
incossaiv  to  oualiiy  a  tuner  of  that  instrument.  Mr. 
William  H.  Wade  executed  Liszt's  difficult  Rhapsodie 
Rougrois,  No.  2,  with  a  cletn  finish  and  delicacy  of 
toiich  and  expression  that  many  a  professional  pianist 
would  envy.  An  illustrated  exercise,  in  botaay  by 
Miss  Eli' n  Hassett  was  well  given  and  carefully  pre- 
pared. T'.e  school  sang  in  chorus  a  selection  from 
Rossini's  Cinderella.  An  able  essay  by  Win.  EL  Wade, 
was  deliver.  <1  bv  Heniy  W.  Stratum,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  by  means  of  coercion  and  convic- 
tion. In  closing,  Mr.  Strat'on.  lu  brief,  well-chosen 
words,  bade  faiewcll  to  the  <cliool  in  behalf  of  bis 
class  malts,  and  expressed  their  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  exercises  ot  the  graduating  class  closed 
with  tbe  singing  of  the  cir.iB  song,  the  words  and 
music  of  w  nich  were  b*  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Auagn<;s,  before  introducing  Dr.  Peabody  of 
theBoaiuoi  trustees,  to  conduct  the  remaining  "ex- 
ercises, with  a  brief  preluele,  presented  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fiske  of  tbe  United  States  Navy  the  first  opy  of 
the  History  of  Greece,  which  his  liberality  had  en- 
abled the  school  to  have  printed  in  raised  letters  for 
the  use  of  the  blind.  Mr.  Anagnos  added  that  bv 
means  ol  a.  recent  improvement  ia  the  stereotyping 
process,  books  for  the  bli  d  can  now  be  published  at 
a  considerably  lessened  <xpense  than  formerly,  and 
She  institutn  n  hopes  through  the  liberality  of  its 
Triewds  to  issue  other  standard  works. 

ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  presented  Gov.  Littlefied  of 
Jlbode  Island,  who  expressed  his  interest  iu  the  ir.-ti- 
tutioD,  and  introduced  Han.  J.  M.  Aei(?eman,  &ecre- 
lur,  oj  Slate.  The  latier  gentleman  added  his  con- 
gratulations to  members  ot  the  graduating  class,  who 
had  been  alle in  so  great  degree  to  make  up  the  deli- 
•ieucy  caused  by  loss  of  sight.  Mr.  Goddatd,  of  the 
AdverHter,  Rtv.  George  A.  ■baier.  Rev.  Mr.  Whit 
takar,  Rev.  Mr.  Mansfield.  Dr.  tourjee,  Mr.  John  S. 
Dwight  and  others  added  brief  woras  »f  commenda- 
tion aad  encouragement  to  the  pupils  in  their  hard 
struggle  again.-.t  such  formidable  obstacle*. 

Dr.  Peabody,  urging  the  class  to  even  higher  and 
nobler  work  in  the  battle  befor*  them ,  presented  oi- 
i-'omas  to  the  following  graduates: 

George  G.  Goldthwaite  of  i>ynn,  Arthur  E.  Hatch 
ot  WUtot,  Me.,  Joseph  R.  Lucier  of  Worcester, 
Henry  W,  Stratton  of  Neponset,  Lemuel  Titus  of  St. 
.lohii,  N.  !«.,  Wm.  H.  Wade  of  Lawrence,  Ellen  E. 
Hickie  of  Cbarlestown. 
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JOYOUS  HOURS. 

A  very  pleasant  entertainment  was  given 
at  the  Perkius  Institution  last  Monday  even- 
ing, to  wbich  tbree  young  ladies  contribut- 
ed. 

Two  of  them.  Miss  Florence  Batchelder 
and  Miss  F.  S.  Styles,  are  from  our  sister 
ward,  East  Boston.  The  third.  Miss  Emily 
Esterbrook,  js  from  Chelsea.  We  doabt  if 
maidens  of  this  type  are  to  ne  found  outside 
of  our  Northern  State?.  Bright,  well-edu- 
cated, interested  in  all  things,  daily  prac- 
ticed in  household  arts,  and  yet  finding 
time  for  devotion  to  the  higher  arts  of  their 
cbosen  vocation.  Miss  Batchelder  has  not 
only  been  musically  successful  in  her  island 
home,  but  since  last  Autumn  6he  has  been 
the  soprano  of  the  Chelsea  Unitarian  Church 
Quartette.  Miss  Esterbrook  has  already 
local  fame  in  her  own  town,  where  her  fath- 
er, Mr.  Kimball  Esterbrook  is  City  Auditor. 

If  it  were  a  week  earlier  in  the  season  we 
should  be  tempted  to  add  that  her  face  is 
limpid  as  a  brook-\\\y  at  .Easier-tide;  and  as 
for  Miss  Batchelder,  though  ber  name  is  so 
baccalaureate,  she  is  more  lik-  ly  to  decrease 
than  increase  the  number  of  Boston  bachel- 
ors. Albeit  so  many  of  the  listeners  could 
see  only  with  the  mind's  eye,  they  yet  caught 
the  sympathy  oi  the  young  hearts  behiud 
the  fn-sb i  faces  of  those  who  read  aud  sang 
to  them. 

Miss  Esterbrook  opened  the  entertainment 
with  Boyle  O'Reilly's  "Ride  of  Collins 
Graves."  an  incident  of  the  valby  freshet. 
Mibs  Batchelder  sang  Sullivan's  "Distant 
Snore"  with  strong  tenderness.  MissSayl.s 
followed  with  a  polonaise  by  Chopin  Then 
AIiss  Esterbrook  recited  by  special  request 
her  gem,  "How  Rabirstein  p'.ayed,"  into 
which  she  throws  careful  work.  In  unfamil- 
iar surroundings,  nervousness  hurried  a  few 
passages  into  indistinctness,  bat  not  to 
the  obscurity  of  her  fine  preemption  of  the 
possible  weddiug  of  voice  and  idea.  By  a 
genial  coincidence  the  allusion  to  distant 
chimes  (happening  on  the  even  hour)  was 
echoed  by  the  soft  stroke  <  f  the  electric  bells 
through  the  building.  Boon's  song,  Tenny- 
son's word's,  'Break,  Oh  Sea!'  was  given 
by  Miss  Batchelder,  and  this  was  folio sved 
by  the  story  of  Mrs.  M*nu  who  was  not  late 
for  the  train,  while  her  husband  agonizing 
with  valise  and  shir  -studs;  a  selection  in 
wbich  Miss  Easterbrook  delighted  her  audi- 
ence. Miss  Batchelder  excelled  herself  in 
Millard's  song  "Waiting."  and  as  an  encore 
gave  "Little  Birds';  by  Allen  with  delicate 
vocal  effect.  Miss  Sayles  who  had  played 
the  accompaniments,  gave  another  seltction 
from  Chopin,  his  Funeral  March,  with  good 
execution.  The  list  closed  with  a  humorous 
selection  by  Miss  Esterbrook,  '-Tue  New 
Church  Organ." 

For  an  hour  the  visitors  loitered  over  the 
treasmes  of  the  library  under  the  courteous 
lead  of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  some  lady  teachers. 
The  specimens  of  American  woods,  the  eggs 
and  nests;  the  rubber  reptiles  and  fishes; 
the  German  models  of  the  world's  great  dia- 
monds and  precious  stones;  crystalline  geo- 
metric forms;  the  raised  books  and  maps; 
and  other  articles  used  in  Object  Teaching 
roused  anew  the  sense  of  the  need  of  such 
apparatus  in  every  school. 

Are  we  not  all  iuly  blind?  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  visitors  or  visited  took 
mo  t  comfort  in  the  evening's  employment. 
The y  most  enjoy  who  gives  to  others  the 
most  enjoyment,  Well,  who  did  it?  Echo 
answers,  "who?" 


The  Perkins  Institution  aud  Massachu- 
setts Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

We  have  received  the  forty-sixth  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  of  tbe  above  insti- 
tution, and  having  previously  given  a 
synopsis  of  the  treasurer's  report,  we 
omit  that  from  the  present  abstract. 

The  trustees  state  than  the  institution 
continues  in  a  flourishing  coudition  and 
still  maintains  its  high  character  for  use- 
fulness. Its  capacity  to  do  good  is  steadi- 
ly increasing  and  the  comforts  which  it 
affords  are  constantly  multiplied.  The 
methods  of  instruction  are  of  the  rao«t  im- 
proved kind,  aud  the  system  of  education 


is  faithfully  carried  out  by  a  baud  of  earn- 
est workers. 

The  establishment  has  been  well  equip- 
ped and  adequately  supplied  with  most  of 
the  appliances  and  instrumentalities  nec- 
essary to  render  the  training  of  the  blind 
energetic  and  efficient. 

After  speaking  of  the  finances,  improv- 
ements, repairs,  etc.,  the  trustees  suggest 
a  change  of  name  saying  that  the  present 
one  does  not  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  na- 
ture and  objects  of  the  institution.  The 
word  Asylum  conveys  the  idea  of  a  home 
or  retreat  for  the  residence  and  perma- 
nent maintainance  of  blind  persons  who 
are  too  infirm  in  body  or  feeble  in  mind 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  while  the  iu- 
stitutionjtself  was  always  intended  as  a 
school  for  sightless  youth,  and  has  been 
so  conducted  as  to  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing a  refuge.  In  concluding  a  long  and 
able  argument  in  favor  of  a  change,  the 
report  says  that  the  present  name  is  a 
misnomer,  and  that  the  trustees  have  un- 
animously agreed  to  propose  an  altera- 
tion so  as  to  read  "School"  instead  of  "Asy- 
lum." 

In  speaking'of  the  legacy  of  Miss  Char- 
iots Harris  amounting  to  $80,000,  the  trus- 
tees say  that  as  there  was  some  doubt  re- 
specting the  conditions  with  which  lha  leg- 
acy was  accompanied,  they  concluded  to 
submit  to  th6  supreme  court  the  questien  if 
the  language  of  the  will  bnnge  the  bequest 
within  the  purview  of  the  charter  of  the 
institution.  They  express  the  hope  that 
the  decision  of  the  court  will  be  favorable 
to  the  instution,  aud  that  the  sympathy  of 
the  opulent  and  humane  will  continue  with- 
out relaxation.  TLey  next  state  that  there 
is  great  need  of  aid,  aside  from  the  ordinary 
income,  for  cairying  out  several  projects  of 
great  importance  to  the  blind  among  which 
a  special  fund  is  desired  to  supply  books  in 
raised  characters  and  for  improved  appli- 
ances and  mechanical  devices  for  education- 
al purposes.  A  gymnasium  is  also  mention- 
ed as  among  the  urgent  wants  of  the  pupils 
and  a  fund  of  $4,500  is  called  for  to  pur- 
chase the  apparatus.  A  permanent  fund  is 
also  required,  the  income  of  which  should 
be  devoted  to  paying  the  salaries  of  a  clerk, 
salesman  and  overseer  of  work  and  the  rent 
of  a  commodious  store  in  the  city  where  the 
wares  manufactured  by  the  blind  can  be  so 
well  displayed  as  to  attract  purchasers. 

The  report  of  the  director,  Mr  M.  Anag- 
noi,  is  very  lengthy,  occupying  about  70 
pages  of  the  pamphlet  and"  he  presents  a 
very  full  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  an  exhaustive  review  of 
its  history  during  the  past  year  together 
with  many  observations  upon  the  subject 
of  educating  the  blind.  He  ablv  discusses 
a  great  variety  of  topics  pertaining  to 
the  health,  care  and  education  of  tbe 
blind.  He  argues  that  a  high  order  of 
mental  improvement  depends  upon  a 
healthy  physical  condition  and  explains 
the  practices  in  vogue  at  the  school  to 
develops  the  mind.  Proper  rules  regard- 
ing diet,  cleanliness,  recreation,  exercise 
and  sleep  are  rightly  observed  and  thus 
it  is  seen  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  is 
an  object  of  special  attention.  Their  ten- 
dencies have  been  watched  with  parental 
solicitude  and  habits  which  debilitate  the 
body  and  impair  the  mind  have  been 
brokon  up.  The  system  of  instruction 
and  training  aims.to  rouse  and  discipline 
the  mind;  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
thought  and  reasoning;  to  give  sys- 
tematic and  harmonious  developement  to 
tbe  whole  nature  and  to  give  full  posses- 
sion of  the  faculties  for  doing  life's  work. 
It  also  proposes  to  prepare  the  inmates 
for  business,  for  profitable  occupation 
and  for  self-support.  The  methods  of 
instruction  are  at  first  simple  and  elemen- 
tary. Object  teaching  affords  the  best 
and  most  effective  means  of  mental  de- 
velopment with  tbe  blind,  and  no  efforts 
or  means  have  been  spaied  by  the  direc- 
tor to  multiply  the  facilities  for  this  meth- 
od of  teaching  and  to  render  it  interesting 
and  productive  of  good  results.  Text 
books  are  used  hut  more  dependence  is 
placed  upon  oral  instruction ;  it  is  more 
effective  and  agreeable  and  because  there 
is  something  natural  and  fascinating 
about  it.  Mr.  Anagnos  says  that  the 
generous  fruit  thus  far  produced   by  oral  j 


instruction  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
speaks  well  for  its  effect,  and  commends 
it's  adoption  everywhere  iu  preference  to 
all  other  methods. 

Much  space  is  given  to  the  subject  of 
music  and  in  this  department  steady  im- 
provement is  reported.  Eighty-eight 
pupils  have  received  instruction  in  mu- 
sic during  the  past  year,  it  being  the 
.the  practice  to  teach  the  elements 
to  all  pupils,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
those  who  are  defective  in  hearing  or  ut- 
terly lacking  in  the  capacity  for  perceiv- 
ing, or  enjoying  the  harmonious  relations 
of  sound.  The  branches  taught  are  the 
piano,  organ,  class  and  solo  singing,  the 
flute,  clarionet^  cornet  and  brass  instru- 
ments, harmony  and  the  history  of  music. 
All  of  the  advanced  scholars  have  thsir 
lessons  read  aloud  to  them  by  a  profes- 
sional reader.  There  are  three  of  those 
who  devote  from  one  to  four  hours  per 
week  to  each  scholar.  The  pupils  in  their 
turn  repeat  occasionally  to  each  other 
what  they  have  learned,  if  that  seems  to 
be  desirable.  When  a  piece  of  music  is 
well  read,  every  word,  dot  andliue,  with- 
out the  omission  of  the  smallest  detail,  is 
so  distinctly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
learner,  that  it  appears  before  his  mental 
vision  as  clearly  as  the  notes  present 
themselves  to  the  natural  eye  of  the  mu 
sician  who  can  see.  By  the  above  method 
of  reading,  £  feliud  person  can  learn  on  an 
average,  five  or  six  pages  of  music  per 
hour.  Extensive  reference  is  made  to  the 
tuning  department,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  outside  work  in  tuning  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  year  In  conse- 
quence of  the  active  sympathy  given  the 
pupils  by  most  of  the  prominent  musicians 
in  the  city.  The  contract  for  tuning  the 
pianos  in  the  public  school  is  spoken  of  as 
of  high  value  to  the  blind,  for  besides  fur- 
nishing work  for  three  or  four  sightless 
tuners,  it  serves  to  eradicate  the  preju- 
dices against  the  abilities  of  blind  people. 
Mr.  Anagnos  says  that  one  of  the  most  j 
grievous  burdens  with  which  the  blindj 
are  baden  proceeds  from  the  common  sup-« 
position  that  they  are  and  must  ever  be 
helpless  and  dependent.  This  is  a  gross 
error  of  popular  judgment,  and  every  il- 
lustration which  proves  the  abilities  of  the 
blind  will  help  to.overcome  distrust. 

The  director's  report  closes  with  a  chap- 
ter upon  the  increase  of  blindness  and  its 
causes.    It  asserts  that  statistics  tell    the 
sad  story  that  blindness  is  on  the  increase, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  students  in  our  , 
schools  and  universities  are  afflicted   with  j 
impaired  or  imperfect  vision.       In    some! 
parts  of  New  England    the    number    of 
blind  persons  has  been  almost  .doubled, 
while  there  is  hardjy  any  increase  in  the 
population.      The    opinion  js  expressed 
that  the  causes  of  the  evil  are  mostly  pi  e? 
natal,  and  that  intemperance  is  one  of  the 
prime  factors  of  blindness  and  weakness 
of  sight.    The  excessive  use  of  tobacco  is 
alleged  as  a  eause  of  blindness  and   many 
instances  are  quoted,    together    with  the 
statements  »f  eminent    physicians  based 
[upon  the  results  of    careful    observation 
which  leaves  no  doubt  that  a  peculiar  af- 
fection of  the  vision  is  caused  by  this  nar-  | 
cotic.    For  this  and  many  other  reasons 
the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  is  strictly 
forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  institution. 

The  pamphlet  closes  with  an  appendix 
containing  statistical  tables.,  abstracts, 
lists  of  embossed  books  printed  at  the  es- 
institution,  and  directions  as  to  the  pro- 
per manner  of  obtaining  admission  to  the 
school  as  a  pupil.  Indigent  blind  persons 
of  suitable  age  and  character,  belonging 
to  Massachusetts  are  eligible  to  gratui- 
tous admission  by  application  to  the  gov- 
ernor. Others  can  be  admitted  by  paying 
$300  per  annum.  Pupils  are  received 
from  the  other  New  England  states  who 
bring  the  necessary  warrants  from  there 
respective  chief  magistrates. 
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SIGHTLESS  EYES, 

The  Perkins  Institute  for  Teach 
ing  the  Blind. 


Something  About  Its  Foun- 
dation and  Progress. 


Employment    of    the    Boj§ 
and  Girls  There. 


One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  m  many 
resDects  the  most  pleasant,  visits  that  can  be 
made  to  institutions  in  and  aDout  Boston,  is 
that  to  the  Perkins  Institute  f or  ihe  Blind, 
which   institute  is  situated  in  South  Boston. 
Not  only  is  the  outloou  from  the  iront  of  this 
establishment  one  of  the  very  finest  that  can 
be  fonnd  within  the  city  limits,  and  which  of 
itself  would  richly  repay  any  effort  expended 
in  realizing  it,  out  the  grounds  and  depart- 
ments of  the  institution  itself  have  an  Interest 
apart  from,  and  additional  to,  any  association 
with  the  objects  to  which  they  minister. 

A  brief  explanatory  history  of  this  institu- 
tion  would   read   as   follows:    Dr.  John  D. 
Fisher  of  Boston    was  the  prime  mover  in  its 
establishment.     Being  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  he 
pelted  the  schools  for  the  blind  founded  by 
the  celebrated  Aobe  Valentine  Haiiy,  in  1784, 
and  ho  was  so  much  impressed   by  the  good 
work  accomplished  in  ihem  that,  on  his  return 
home,  he  obtained  a  charter  for  a  school  for 
the   blind,  and   was   also   fortunate   enough 
to     secure     an     appropriation     to     further 
his     scheme.       In     1S32,     Dr.     Samuel    G. 
Howe— who,  throughout  Ins  lifo,  was  deeply 
interested  in  all  efforts  having  for  their  object 
the  improvement  of  tlie  human  race  in  any  de- 
partment—began  the  experiment  in  tnis  conn. 
try  of   teaching  the  blind.    His    first   pupils 
were  three  children,  all  of  one  family,  whom 
he    found    upon    the    public    road.     lie    first 
taught his ;  little  class   iu  one  of  the  rooms  of 
his  father  s  house:  and,  when  it  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  show  the  success  ot  his  teaching 
he  save  public  exhibitions,  ana   was  soon   re- 
warded bv  seeing  aroused  a  feeling  of  great 
enthusiasm  in  the  community. 

AN  ASYLUM  OFFERED. 

The  Boston  of  1832  was  not  the  city  of  today 
bo  far  as  population  and  social  limits  are  con- 
cerned    The  geographical  circle  within  which 
could  be  found  the  resiliences  of  most  of  the 
be=t  known  and  highest  honored   citizens  had 
not   then  widened  so  as  to  take  in   much   out 
side  Beach  street,  Beacon   hill    proper,  and  so 
ar<J,"L         lue  .v°uihful    Bostonian    of   today 
will  haraly  appreciate  the  munilicence  of  the 
donor  when  ho  is  told  that  Col.  Perkins  offered 
to  donate  his  line  house  and  grounds  on  Pearl 
street,  the    property    to    be   turned   into   an 
Institution    for    the   blind-to   accommodate 
this  school  of  Dr.  Howe's-provided  that  $50,- 
000  should  be  added   to  his  gift  from  other 
sources.     The  ladies  of   Boston  were  at  once 
Inoculated   with  zeal,  which  found  immediate 
vent  in  deeds.  They  organized  a  "grand  fancy 
fair,     prepared   for  it,  and  finally   held  it  tri- 
umphantly  in  Fanetiil   Hall.     This  enterprise 
was  not  only  a  determined  effort  to  obtain 
money  for  a  meritorious  object;    it  was  the 
first  "fair"  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  city  ot 
Boston,  although  it  has  had  thousands  ot   imi- 
tations since,  not  all  of  them,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, so  laudable,  either  in  object  or  pursu- 
ance. F 

The  fair  was  an  entire  success,  and  its  pro- 
ceeds amounted  to  the  $50,000  required  and 
the  whole  enterprise  was  secured.  Thiswasin 
The  institution  was  founded,  and.  very 
Justly,  the  name  of  its  chief  benefactor  was 
given  it,  and  it  became  the  Perains  Institute 
Dr.  Howe  was  appointed  Us  first  director 
and  retained  the  position  until  his  death  in 
187K,  a  period  of  more  thau  40  years.  His  s'on- 
in-law,  a  Greek  by  birth,  Mr.  Anagnos,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  director,  and  still  retains  the 
position.  In  1834,  n  fine  hotel,  situated  on 
Ml.  Washington,  South  Boston,  being  for  sale 
on  verv  advantageous  terms,  was  purchased 
and  the  institute  removed  thither  and  per- 
manently established.  This  building,  seven 
stories  Inch,  including  basement,  and  with 
extensive  grounds,  has  proved  a  most  excellent 
acquirement  for  the  enterprise. 

VIEWS   INSIDE. 

The  visitors'  parlor,  a  most  cheerful  and 
attractive  room,  is  entered  through  a  circular 
hall.  It  is  adornot  with  busts  and  oil  uor- 
trans  of  Dr.  Howe.  Col.  Perkins,  Horace 
Mann  and  other  benefactors  of  the  institution 
ng  from  this  parlor,  and  traversing  a 
long,  cool  corridor  and  a  spacious  court  yard 
the  girls'  cottages  are  visited,  a  department  of 
peculiar  interest,  'lhis  porHon  of  the  Institu- 
tion^ set  apart  exclusively  for  the  girl  mi  oils 
and  inmates.  °       i"'P»«» 


lhere   are  four  cottages  devoted  to  the  use 
of  the  girls,  who  are  thus  divided  into  four 
families,  each  presided  over  by  a  housekeeper. 
Each  family  numbers  about  14  persons.    Great 
care  is  taken  to  render  their  mode  of  livings 
near   like   home  life   as  possible.     Although 
these    cottages    are    furnished     simply     mey 
present  sucn  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort 
a»   to  appear  very  inviting.     Essentially  thev 
are  ail  alike.    The  parlors  are  pretty    foid'n- 
door  rooms,  carpeted  with  green  woollen  a 
Piano  u  one  of  the  parlors,  and  the  windows 
I  T"hlCua,?IIfl20d?I«  with  sunshine  in  The  c°elr 
t  n>»7a;'.eJillcd  Wllh  l)lants  and  long  trailing 
Zskfth*  £°7  ISfy°Ul;  majest-T  thls  morning?" 
asks  the  conductor  of  a  party  of  visitor"  of  a 
young  girl  who  arises  from  tlie  piano  m  the? 
inter     She  blushed  and  looked  pleased  a    the 
official  explained  that  she  was  thus  addressed 
because  ot  being  the  queen  of  the  well-behaved 

Each  girl  has  a  small  chamber  to  herself 
which  she  is  required  to  take  entire  charge  of 
even  to  washing  up  its  black  walnnt°floor 
once  a  week.  The  housekeeper  oversees  all 
and  many  a  girl  with  clear  eyesight  would  do 
well  to  emulate  the  neatness  and  order  dS 
played  by  these  sightless  ones. 

THE  LESSONS  TAUGHT. 

In  the  dining  room  are  several  sewing  ma- 
chine,, which  the  girls  are  taught  to  usef  Snd 
also  to  keep  in  oraer.     They  learn  to  knit 
using  knitting  machines,  and  to  do  other  kinds 
of  useful  and  ornamental  work,  in  order -that 
they  may  hare  the   power  to  support  them 
selves  in  the  future,  even  if  they  have  not^: 
pac.ty  to  teach.    A  leading  idea  of  the  i  sti- 
supporting.0  t6aCh  US  puuiU  t0  ^come  self- 
The  girls'  sohoolhouae  is  near  the  cottages 
and   its   interior   presents  the  same  idea  of* 
neatness  and  refinement  carried  ou5  in  great 
detail.    Inere  are  several  colored  girls  amonir 
the  pupils.    Their  musical  abilities? of  £££? 
vary,   but  there   are  really  fine  singers  and 
i  players  among  them.    The  ages  of  the  pupils 
!   (girls;  range  from  6  to  20  years.     The  quality 
of  the  education  they  receive  here  is  eq  a    o 
that  imparled  at  the  usual  educational  instit u 
tions  in  the  city,  and  the  pupils  here  com  pa  e 
favorably  in   their  acquirements   withTny  0f 
the  children  m  the  public  schools.    The  course 
of  study  is  from  five  to  seven   years  and   en, 
braces    all    the    English  branches,  niusic  and 
sometimes  languages.    The  study  is  from  em- 
bossed books  and  other  apparatus  used  by  the 
blind,  but  oral  teaching  is  considered  the  most 

music  are  .riven  the  best  advantages,  both  in 
its  theory  and  practice.    Instruction  is  given 
upon  the    piano,    parlor   and    church   or-an 
flute,  clarinet  cornet,  horn  and  other  band  in! 
struraents.and  in  vocal    music.    The    pup "s 
have  many  advantages  of  hearing  the  highest 
order  of  music,  as  some  of  the  finest  instru 
mental    and   vocal    performers  visit    the   In- 
stitution    and    give   concerts    In    its    ore Uv 
music  hall.    Very   manyx  tickets    to  concerts 
n  the  city  are  presented  to  the  director  for 
the   use   of   the   pupils.    The    knowledge  of 
piano   tuning   ,s   eagerly   desired   by   all  the 
pupils,  as  this  knowledge  presents  to  the  blind 
one  of  the  best  means  of  self-support.    They 
have  an  unusually   delicate  sense  of  hearimr- 
and  are  consequently  particularly  successful 
as  tuners.     All  the  pianos  used  in  the  Wiihi  n 
schools  of  this  city  are  kept  in  order  oybHnd 
tuners,  who  have  been  educated  at  this  ins? 

&h°%  Som8  of  che  PU1,1,S  na™  a  numerous 
body  of  customers  outside  the  institute. 

OTHER   DEPARTMENTS. 

In  the  laundry  the  head  laundress  is  a  blind 
ZE1H5  Kf  £reat  exe^»ve  ability  and  j s 
assisted  by  three  other  laundresses  Above 
the  laundry  is  the  priming  office,  and  here  are 
printed  the  embossed  bools  and  paperatised 
in  the  institution.  The  press  and  apphances 
by  which  this  printing  is  done  are  the  in ven- 
tions  of  Mr.  Dennis  Beardon,  a  blind  man 
formerly  a  pupil  of  the  institution,  but  now 
overseer  of  the  printing  office 

Crossing  the  boys'  grounds  these  youngsters 
are  seen  coming  out  of  the  principal  b  uifding 
Jen   minutes   of   every   school   hour   all  the 
scholars  are  required  to  spend  in  the  open  air 
when  the  weather  is   suitable.    They  aro  al-' 
most  always  joyous  and  full  of  animal  spirits 
They  will  run  at  full  speed  across  the  yard  to 
]oin  comrades  on  the  other  side,  and  rarely 
miss  a  point   they   depart   for.    Surely  thtll 
cannot   be   blind,  one  will  say;  bu   there  arl 
none  other  than  blind  pupils  hire.   They  ha vl 
formed  two  military  companies,  with "eg  lar- 
y  elected  officers,  and  drill,  marcn  and  coun 
teruiarch  about  the  grounds  with  the  greatest 
freedom  and  abandon.  greatest 

There  are  more  cases  of  blindness  nmnno- 
the  children  of  the  poor  than  of  the  ric™  be 
cause  as  the  institute  officials  affirm,  many  of 
the  cases  result  from  want  of  cleanliness  and 
care  when  the  children  are  very  young  sfck^ 
ness  and  disease  of  various  kinds  of  course 
furnish  many  cases.  course 

The  library  of  the  institute  is  a  fine  lare-o 
room,  with  frescoed  ceding.  Both  embossed 
and  ordinary  books  are  found  in  its  collection 

paratus  of  various  kinds  for  obiecfc 
leaching  rest  against  the  walls.  In  one 
corner  is  a  manikin  composed  of  90 
pieces,  which  can  be  taken  apart  to  show  the 
human  body  in  all  its  details.  AraonV  the 
books  for  the  blind  are  Milton'sT  ''P«Li« 
Ix>st,"  Swedenborg's  works,  Higginson's  "HI. 
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-A.     Book     of    Rare     Interest! 


THE    LIFE    OF 


LAURA       BRIDGMAN 

Her   Reputation   is    World  -  wide  ! 

The   Deaf,   Dumb,    and  Blind   Girl  of  Boston! 


THE  CAREER  OF  THIS  REMARKABLE  GIRL, 


AND 


HOW  SHE  WAS  EDUCATED, 


TOLD      BY      HER      TEACHER, 


MRS.    MARY    SWIFT    LAM  SON. 


WITH 


AN   ABLE   AND   VERY   VALUABLE   INTRODUCTION 


BY 


Prof.    'EDWARDS    A.   PARK,    D.ID., 

Of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 


Laura's  history  is  a  wonderful  one,  bordering  on  the  miracu- 
lous. Born  with  all  the  faculties  perfect,  but  suddenly,  at  the 
age  of  two  years,  deprived  by  sickness  of  the  power  to  see, 
hear,  smell,  or  taste,  she  has  lived  wtth  no  conscious  knowl- 
edge of  the  outward  world,  except  through  the  single  sense  of 
touch.  At  the  age  of  seven  she  was  found  at  Hanover,  X.  H., 
by  the  noted  philanthropist  and  friend  of  the  unfortunate, 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  whfe  undertook -the  difhcuk 
task  of  her  education.     Could  it  be  accomplished  f 

It  was  at  this  time  ascertained  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt 
that  Laura  could  not  see  a  ray  of  light,  nor  hear  the  least 
sound,  and  never  exercised  the  sense  of  smell.  Could  this  un- 
fortunate girl,  thus  dwelling  in  darkness  and  stillness  as  pro- 
found as  that  of  a  closed  tomb  at  midnight,  with  no  avenue  to 
the  great  world  around  but  the  narrow  range  of  her  sense  of 
touch,  be  made  to  know  what  other  children  learn  with  eyes 
and  ears,  with  taste  and  smell  ?  Dr.  Howe  believed  that  she 
could. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  was 
made  her  home,  and  Miss  Swift, — now  Mrs.  Lamson, — became 
her  teacher.  Among  the  multitudes  who  have  visited  Laura, 
have  been  thousands  of  distinguished  persons,  from  all  civil- 
ized countries.  Charles  Dickens,  when  in  America,  being 
strongly  attracted  to  her  case,  and  becoming  deeply  interested 
in  her  education,  devoted  a  chapter  to  her  in  his  "American 
Notes."  So  much  interest  was  awakened,  that  several  English 
gentlemen  joined  Dr.  Howe  in  paying  the  expenses  of  a 
teacher,  who  should  keep  a  faithful  record  of  her  progress,  day 
by  day;  and  in  the  volume  we  offer  is  embodied  a  summary  of 
this  original  diary,  and  of  the  learned  and  painstaking  reports 
of  Dr.  Howe,  as  explanatory  of  the  varied  phenomena  of  her 
peculiar  and  mysterious  life. 

Miss  Swift  performed  her  work  as  teacher  with  remarkable 
success.  She  devoted  herself  almost  exclusively  to  her  singu- 
lar pupil,  and  taught  her  through  the  finger-language  to  read, 
to  write,  to  cipher,  to  perform  many  kinds  of  needle-work,  and 
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carried  her  through  the  course  of  studies  usually  taught  in 
Grammar  Schools,  and  also  some  of  the  higher  branches,  with 
almost  marvellous  rapidity  and  proficiency. 

Colo-urn's  Mental  Arithmetic  was  mastered  in  asingle  year, — 
a  feat  of  mathematical  skilr  almost  incredible.  Mrs.  Lamson 
says  it  was  a  delight  to  teach  Laura,  so  easy  was  she  to  learn. 
Bright,  cheerful,  inquisitive,  quick  of  motion, —  thoixght  far 
outleaping  gesture  and  e^presbion, — affectionate,  social,  de- 
lighted with  society,  gay  aid  frolicsome  in  spirit,  anxious  to 
know  everything,  she  has  been  the  wonder  of  her  teachers, 
visitors,  and  all  who  have  ever  seen  or  known  her. 

Laura's  history,  her  education,  her  sayings,  her  writings, 
have  a  charmed  and  fascinating  interest  for  everybody,  and 
Mrs.  Lamson  and  Dr.  Howe  have  told  the  strange  story  so 
that  it  will  please  the  humblest  reader,  as  well  as  the  most 
careful  and  philosophical  student. 

The  social,  educational,  and  moral  questions  which  will  re- 
ceive light  and  solution  by  this  work  are  many  and  varied,  and 
it  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  great  philan- 
thropist, Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  has  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  giving  Laura  to  the  world  as  A  thoroughly  edu- 
cated  DEAF,  DUMB.  AND  BLIND  GIKL. 

This  work  is  published  in  one  volume  of  over  400  pages; 
large  type,  fine  paper,  and  beautiful  binding,  with  Heliotype 
Portraits  of  Laura  in  childhood  and  womanhood,  of  Oliver 
Caswell,  and  of  Laura's  singular  handwriting  in  Letters  and 
Poems. 

Her  poem  entitled  "Holy  Home"  is  regarded  by  many 
critics  as  the  most  remarkable  production  ever  published. 


This  book  will  be  sold  only  by  Canvassing  Agents,  and  will 
be  delivered'  to  subscribers  at  $2.00  per  volume,  payable  on 
delivery.  It  has  been  copyrighted  for  Laura''  s  sole  benefit,  Mrs. 
Lamson  having  done  her  xoork  gratuitously. 

2^=  Single  copy  sent  post-free  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  price. 
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A  large  number  attended  the  graduating 
exercises  at  the  Perkins  Institution  last 
Monday  afternoon,  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
beat  of  the  day,  and  were  well  repaid,  for 
they  listened  to  pupils  who  nave  reached 
high  attainments  in  music  and  scholarly  ed- 
ucation. 

Several  distinguished  guests  were  pres- 
ent, including  Gov.  Littlefield  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  E.  M.  Addeman,  his  Secretary  of 
State,  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson  of  the  Mass. 
State  Board  of  Education,  Her.  Dr.  Pea- 
body  of  Cambridge,  Rev.  Photias  Fiske, 
and  several  clergymen  residing  in  South 
Boston. 

Flowers  lent  a  charm  to  the  occasion,  sev- 
eral tasty  designs  being  conspicuous  about 
the  organ  and  upon  the  platform.  The  ex- 
ercises were  in  charge  of  the  Director,  Mr. 
M.  Anagnos,  who  before  the  close  related 
the  trouble  he  had  experienced  in  obtaining 
funds  to  print  iu  embossed  type  the  books 
necessary  for  the  proper  instruction  of  his 
pupils.  Iu  his  dilemma  Rev  Photius  Fiske 
banded  him  a  donation  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, with  which  to  print  the  History  ot 
Greece.  The  work  has  been  completed, 
and  Mr.  Anagnos  took  occasion  to  present 
before  the  audience  the  first  volume  fin- 
ished, to  Mr.  Fiske. 

The  programme,  which  was  embossed  for 
the  use  of  all,  was  the  same  as  published  in 
the   Inquieee   last  week,   and    commenced 
with  a  finely  executed  selection  of  instru- 
mental music,  arranged  by  Mr.   Joseph  R. 
Lucier,  one  of  the  graduating  class.     Then 
foitowed  an  essay,  "Tbe  Growth  of  Liber- 
iy,"  written  by  Edward  Ware,  and  delivered 
by  Lemuel  Titus.     This  paper  and  all  that 
followed  were  written  in   the  clear,  simple 
and  direct  style  which  gives  a  peculiar  force 
to  the  words  of  the  blind  essayist.     After  a 
chorus  by  male  voices,  an   interesting  exer- 
cise in  physiology,  illustrated  by  the  use  01 
models,  was  given  by  Henry  Herrick.     Wil- 
liam H.  Wade  finely  executed  upon  the  or- 
gan   Bach's    "Great  Fugue  in  G  Minor." 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hickie's  exercise  upon  dia- 
monds  furnished  a  wonderful   example   o 
the  power  of  memory,  a  great  variety  o. 
facts  and  figures  concerning  the  celebrated 
gems  of  the  world  being  given  with  perfeci 
accuracy.      A  declamation,    "The  Present 
Crisis,"  was  effectively  rendered   by  Arthui 
Hatch,  and   the  four  part  song,    "Laugh, 
Boys,  Laugh,"  by  Messrs.  Titus,  Hammond. 
Lucier  and  Stratton,  was  most  heartily  en- 
joyed.    Mr.    George  Goldthwait    explained 
iu  an  interesting  essay  the   manufactnie  o 
the  piano,  and  the  delicate  ear  and   careful 
instruction  necessary  to  qualify  a  tuner   of 
that    instrument.     Mr.    William  H.    Wad* 
executed  Liszt's  difficult  Bbapsodie  Hon- 
grois,  No.  2,  with  a  clear  finish  and  delica- 
cy of  touch  and  expression  that  many  a  pro- 
fessional pianist  would  envy.    An  illustrated 
exercise  in   botany  by  Miss  Ellen  Hassett, 
was    well    given    and    carefully    prepared. 
The  school  sang  iu  chorus  a  selection  from 
Rossini's    Cinderella.      An    able    essay   by 
Wm.  H.  Wade,  was   delivered  by  Henry  W. 
Stratton,  on  the  development  of  civilization 
by  means  of  coercion  and  conviction.     In 
losing,  Mr.  Stratton,  in  brief,  well-chosen 
words,  bade  farewell  to  the  school  in  behali 
of    his    classmates,    and   expressed     their 
thanks  and   appreciation  for  the    efforts  ol 
teachers    and    patrous  of    the  institution. 
The  exercises  of  the  graduating  class  closed 
with  the  singing  of  the  class  songs,   th> 
words  and  music  of  which  were  by  Mr. 
Stratton. 

Addresses  were  made  at  the  cloBe  of  the 
exercises  by  Gov.  Littlefield,  Mr.  Adde- 
man, Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  Rev.  N.  T 
Whitaksr.  Rev.  J.  H.  Mansfield,  Dr.  Ebeu 
Tourjee,  John  S.  Dwight,  Mr.  D.  A.  God- 
dard  of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  Dr.  Peabody 
and  others. 

The  graduating  class  oonsisted  of  seven, 
as  follows:  George  G.  Goldthwaite,  Lynn; 
Arthur  E.  Hatch,  Wilton,.  Maine;  Joseph 
R.  Lucier,  Worcester;  Henry  W.  Stratton, 
Neponset;  Lemuel  Titus,  St.  John,  N.  B  ; 
William  H.  Wade,  Lawrence;  Ellen  e! 
Hickie,  Charlestown. 


/The  graduating  exercises  at  the  "  Per- 
kins' Institution  for  the  Blind,"  South} 
'Boston,  June  28,  were  more  interesting' 
than  usual.  -The  chapel  was  crowded' 
with  friends  and  invited  guests,  and  in 
spite  of  the  intense  heat  the  closest  at-; 
tention  was  given  to  the  exercises. 
Programmes  in  raised  letters  were  handed 
to  each  visitor,  giving  a  varied  and  in- 
teresting list  of  exercises.  The  execu- 
tion of  them  showed  the  most  thorough 
instruction  on  the  part  of  the  faculty, 
and  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  stu- 
dents in  their  studies  despite  their  great' 
affliction  in  the  loss  of  sight.  Few 
scholars  do  as  well  with  all  the  five 
senses.  Short  addresses  were  given  by 
Gov.  Littlefield,  of  Rhode  Island,  E.  M. 
Addeman,  secretary,  of  the  same  State, 
Revs.  George  A.  Thayer,  N.  T.  Whit- 
aker,  Joseph  H.  Mansfield,  Rev.  Mr. 
Sybrandt,  D.  A.  Goddarcl,  Colonel  Park- 
er and  others ;  after  which  Rev.  Dr. 
Peabody,  of  Cambridge,  presented  the 
diplomas  to  the  graduates.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  school  will  not  sutler  from 
the  record  of  the  graduating  class.  An 
elegant  copy  of  the  History  of  Greece, 
which  has  been  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  blind,  through  the  liberality  of  Rev. 
Photius  Fisk,  was  presented  to  the 
generous  donor. 
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The  Release  of  an  Imprisoned  Soul. 


The  Forty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  lias 
j  reached  our  table.  It  is  an  able  document, 
j  containing  much  interesting  information  ; 
'  but  a  brief  allusion  in  it  to  Laura  Bridgman 
'■  arouses  anew  intense  interest  in  her  wonder- 
!  ful  history. 

This  remarkable  woman  is  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  is  now  the  eldest  inhabitant  of  the 
Perkins  Institution.  She  there  leads  a  i  tse- 
ful,  cheerful  and  happy  life.  The  story  of 
her  life  is  not  recited  in  the  report.  To 
many  of  our  younger  readers,  and,  perhaps, 
to  some  of  the  older  ones,  it  will  be  new. 
It  may  well  be  entitled  "  The  Release  of  an 
Imprisoned  Soul." 

The  native  place  of  Laura  Bridgma:i  is 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  The  date  of  her 
birth  is  December  '21st,  1829. 

The  event  which  determined  the  course 
of  her  life  was  a  fever,  which,  at  the  age  of 
two  years,  totally  destroyed  her  si^ht  and 
hearing.  Her  organs  of  speech,  though, 
perhaps,  perfect,  are,  of  course,  useless,  and 
she  was  thus  rendered  not  only  deaf  and 
blind,  but  practically  dumb.  The  chief 
avenues  for  the  reception  of  knowledge  and 
the  communication  of  ideas  being  thus  per- 
manently and  irrevocably  shut,  it  would 
liuvc  seemed,  to  most  instructors,  almost 
impossible  and  hopelessly  impracticable  to 
reach    and    develop    the    genu    of    intellect 


thus  closed  within  the  prison  Avails  of  that 
little  body.  Surely,  the  solution  of  no 
harder  educational  problem  was  ever  at- 
tempted than  was  thus  presented.  Yet  it 
was  willingly  and  lovingly  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  and  carried  out 
with  remarkable  success. 

There  remained  only  three  avenues  by 
which  any  communication  between  external 
things  and  the  mind  of  the  afflicted  child 
could  be  effected.  Here  was  a  human  mind, 
seemingly  almost  as  completely  isolated  from 
other  minds,  as  if  it  had  been  placed  in  a 
mollusk.  Yet  there  remained  that  wonder 
of  natural  mechanism,  the  hand.  Through 
this,  and  this  alone,  could  there  be  any  hope 
of  letting  in  any  light  to  this  benighted 
mind. 

Laura  was  ten  years  old  before  the  attempt 
was  made  by  Dr.  Howe.  She  had  previous- 
ly, by  some  mysterious  mental  process, 
taught  herself  to  move  about  the  house,  and 
even  to  sew  and  knit  a  little.  She  also 
manifested  a  power  of  imitating  such  acts 
as  she  could  recognize  by  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing. In  this  early  developed  faculty  Dr. 
Howe  saw  the  means  to  accomplish  this 
little  less  than  miracle,  which  has  rendered 
both  himself  and  pupil  famous. 

First  he  succeeded  in  connecting  the  ideas 
of  objects  with  arbitrary  signs  representing 
them.  The  process  was  long  and  painful, 
but  the  teacher's  patience  was  infinite  and 
his  hope  unfaltering.  Then  embossed  let- 
ters were  learned  by  the  touch,  and  at 
length  formed  into  words  representing  ob- 
jects. The  association  of  these  words  with 
the  objects  followed. 

But,   this  accomplished,    there  still    re- 
mained an  obstacle   that  would  have  dis- 
couraged a  less  persevering  and  conscientious 
teacher.     It  must  be  remembered  that  up  to 
this  time  all  the  guide  the  child  had  to  de- 
termine whether  she  performed   her  tasks 
correctly  or  otherwise  was  an  aftV.-tio  tate 
pat  on  the  head  as  a  t  >ken  of  approval,  or 
its  absence,  which  was  as  keenly  felt,  as  an 
indication   of  disapproval.       This   love   of 
approbation,   so  imperfectly  gratified,  was 
apparently  the  only  motive  by  which   the  < 
poor  girl  was  held  to  her   tasks.     A  less  , 
affectionate    nature    would    probably   soon 
have  become  so  wearied  as  to  render  further 
progress  impossible.  It  was  only  after  a  long 
period  of  the  most  tender  and  unremitting 
patience  that  Laura's  teacher  saw  the  idea 
dawn    into   the   mind   of    his    pupil,    that 
through  these   magic   combinations  of  em- 
bossed letters  she  could  communicate  her 
thoughts  to  others.     It  was  like  a  tropical 
sunrise.     It    at    once   wrought    an     entire 
change.     That   which    had    hitherto    been 
done  only  to  purchase  the  tokens  of  affection 
and  approval,  was  thereafter  pursued  with 
the  utmost  ardor  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
sake  of  what  it  would  ultimately  accomplish. 

A  new  apparatus  for  holding  and  arrang- 
ing metal  types  was  procured  for  her.  and 
within  six  months  she  could  write  the 
names  of  familiar  objects.  For  the  next 
\  two  years  her  progress  was  very  rapid, 
almost  miraculously  so,  when  the  limited 
channel  of  information  open  to  her  is  prop- 
erly appreciated.  She  now-  received  lessons 
in  geography,  history  and  algebra.  Her 
correspondence  became  in  itself  a  wonder, 
extending  to  all  parts  of  the  world.     Her 
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letters  are  said  to  be  extremely  interesting, 
full  of  sympathetic  expression,  and  quaint 
but  often  very  forcible  similies.     Her  chi- 
rography  is  perfectly  legible — more  so  than 
that  of  many  who  can  see.     She  reasons  ac- 
curately,   thinks   deeply,    and    reads    with 
great   dexterity.     Her    power   of   touch   is 
marvelous.     She  recognizes  her  friends  and 
acquaintances  instantly  by  the  touch  alone. 
Returning  now  to  the  report  above  men- 
tioned, we  learn  from  it  that  the  scientific 
men  of  Germany  are   deeply  interested  in 
her  case,     Prof.  G.   Stanley  Hall,  residing 
in  Berlin,  has  not  only  pubbshed  two  arti- 
cles,   but   is   now  preparing   a   new  work, 
which  will  deal  with  this  subject  not  only 
in  a  historical  manner,  but  will  discuss  its 
psy  chological  bearings.     Such  a  book  would 
possess  the  most  absorbing  interest.     Pro- 
fessor Hall  has  spent  much  time  in  the  in- 
stitution in  the  closest  scientific  observation 
of  the  case  in  all  its  features. 


Dr.  leabody,  urging  the  class  to  even  hWier 
nr.d  nobler  work  m  the  battle  before  them  pre- 
sented diplomas  to  the  following-named  grartu- 

Sforge  GO  old  tli  wait  of  Lynn,  Arthur  E. 
Mafc*  of  >Vilton,  Me.,  Joseph  R.  Lucifer  of 
Worcester,  Henry  W.  Stratton  of  Xeponset,  Lem- 
'irl  ftttis  of  St.  John,  X.  1',.,  William  H.  Wade  of 
I.avio;  co,  r.llen  E.  Hick  of  Charlestown 
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Perking  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  annual  graduation  exercises  at  this  world- 
renowned  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  are  always  an  occasion  of  interest.    Yester- 
day afternoon  there  assembled  an  audience  which 
completely  filled  the  chapel,  and  which  included 
several  prominent  gentlemen,  including  Governor 
Littlefield  and  Secretary  of  State  Addeman  of 
Rhode  Island,  Hon.  J.  AV.  Dickinson  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  several  clergymen.    The 
chapel  was  prettily  decorated,  and    the   pupils 
occupied     seats     facing     the     audience.      The 
exercises,    in    charge    of    the  superintendent, 
M.    Anagnos,     opened    with     a     selection     of 
instrumental  music,    arranged    by   Mr.   Joseph 
K.     Lucier,    one     of     the     graduating     class. 
Then     followed,    an     essay,      "The      Growth 
of  Liberty,"  written  by  Edward  Ware,  and  deliv- 
ered by  Lemuel  Titus.  This  paper  and  all  that  fol- 
lowed were  written  in  the  direct  style  which  gives 
peculiar  force  to  the  works  of  the  blind  essayist. 
Alter  a  chorus  by  m'ale  voices  an  exercise  in  phys- 
iology,  illustrated   by   the   use   of   models,  was 
given  by  Henry  Herrick.      William  H.  Wade  per- 
formed upon  the  organ  Bach's  "Great  Fugue  in  G- 
Minor"  with    excellent   effect.     Miss   Elizabeth 
Hickie's   exercise   upon    diamonds   furnished  a 
■wonderful   example   of  the  power  of  memory,  a 
great  varietv  of  facts  and   figures  concerning  the 
celebrated  gems  of  the  world  being  given  with  ac- 
curacy.    A   declamation.  "The  Present  Crisis" 
•was  forcibly  given  by  Arthur  Hatch,  and  the  four- 
■part  song,  "Laugh,   Boys,  Laugh,"  by  Messrs. 
Titus,  Hammond,  Lucier  and  Stratton,  was  most 
heartily  enjoyed.  George  G.Goldthwait  explained 
in   an   interesting    way    the    manufacture    ot 
the  piano,  and  the  delicate  ear  and  careful  in- 
struction necessary  to  qualify  a  tuner  of  that  in- 
strument.   William  H.  Wade  executed  Liszt's  dif- 
ficult Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  2,  with  delicacy. 
An  illustrated  exercise  in  botany  by  Miss  Ellen 
Hassett  was  well  given.    The  school  sang^  in  cho- 
rus a  selection  from  Rossini's  "Cinderella."    An 
essay  by  William  H.  Wade  was  delivered  by  Hen- 
ry W.  Stratton,  on  the  development  of  civilization 
by  means  of  coercion  and  conviction.    In  closing, 
Mr.  Stratton  briefly  bade  farewell  to  the  school  in 
behalf   of   his   classmates,  and  expressed   then- 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  teach- 
ers and  patrons  of  the  institution.    The  exercises 
of  the  graduating  class  closed  with  the  singing  of 
the  class  song,  the  words  and  music  of  which  were 
by  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  before  introducing  Dr.  Peabody 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  conduct  the  remain- 
ing exercises,  with  a  brief  prelude,  presented  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Fiske  of  the  United  States  Navy  the  first 
copy  ot  the  History  of  Greece,  which  his  liberality 
had  enabled  the  school  to  have  printed  in  raised 
letters  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  Mr.  Anagnos 
added  that  by  means  of  a  recent  improvement  in 
the  stereotyping  process,  books  for  the  blind  can 
now  be  published  at  a  considerably  lessened  ex- 
pense than  formerly,  and  tho  institution  hopes 
through  the  liberality  of  its  friends  to  issue  other 
standard  works. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  presented  Governor  Little- 
he  d  c.f  Rhode  Island,  who  expressed  his  interest 
in  the  institution,  and  introduced  Hou.  J.  M.  Ad- 
den  an,  secretary  of  state.  The  latter  gentleman 
added  his  congratulations  to  members  of  the 
giaduating  class,  who  had  been  able  in  so  great 
degiee  to  make  up  the  deficiency  caused  by  the 
Toss  of  sight.  Mr.  Goddard "of  the  Advertiser, 
Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  Rev.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Rev. 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Dr.Touriee,  John  8.  Dwight  and 
<;bers  added  brief  words  of  commendation  and 
encouragement  to  the  pupils  in  their  hard  strug- 
gle against  such  formidable  obstacles. 


DUOjJtTION    of   the   blind. 

life  at  the  Perkins  Institution  In  South  Boston 
— Marvellous  Results  of  the  System  Adopted- 
Views  of  Mr.  Aungnos  on  Mind-Training. 


Persons  interested  in  the  eare  and  educa- 
tion of  Die  blind  will  be  well  repaid  by  a  visit 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  nt  Sooth  Boston. 
Thursday  forenoons  are  reserved  for  visitors, 
and  the  public  will  always  lhid  a  kind  and 
obliging  corps  of  attendants,  who,  though 
sightless,  are  ever  willing,  and  only  too 
happy,  to  lead  the  visitor  through  every  part 
of  the  building,  and  ready  to  explain  the  use 

and  purpose  of  the  many  wonderful  objects  to 
be  seen  there.  The  total  number  o£  inmates 
is  loo;  of  these  137  are  in  the  school  depart- 
ment, and  seventeen  are  in  tho  work  depart- 
ment. Connected  with  these  departments 
arc  seven  teachers  and  fivo  domestics. 

Mr.  M.  Anagnoa,  the  director,  a  most  able 
man,  whose  great  secret  of  success  in  the 
management  of  the  pupils  under  mm  is 

Kindness  and  Geutle  Jfersuasion, 
reports  that  tho  past  year  has  been  a  most 
successful  one  with  the  institution,  and  thai 
future  prospect  is  good.  The  wort  depart- 
ment for  aduhs,  perhaps,  has  not  nourished 
as  well  as  it  might,  but  the  depression  in  all 
lines  of  business  has  been  so  general  that 
nothing  otherwise  couid  have  been  expected. 
This  department  furnishes  mattresses, feather 
beds,  entry  mats,  brooms,  all  made  by  the 
sightless  Mechanics,  for  the  salesroom,  Zl 
Avon  street.  In  this  department  chairs  are 
cane-seated,  sofas  and  parlor  chairs  renphois- 
stered,  old  mattresses  and  feftther  beds  made 
over  and  church  pew  cushions  manufactured, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  John 
H.  Wright,  director  of  the  workshop,  a  patient 
and  persevering  gentleman.  Tho  females 
sew,  knit,  use  the  sowing  machine,  beau  and 
do  ail  kinds  of  tjmoy  work,  ^j* 

The  school  is  an  interesting  department,  and 
has  never  been  in  a  more  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  training  of  the  blind  is  a  most 
engaging  study.  Mr.  Anagnos  says:  "The 
education  of  the  blind  does  not  oilier  in  any 
of  its  essential  characteristics  from  that  of  the 
seeing.  It  only  requires  some  special  methods 
of  instruction  and  training  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  caused  by  the  loss  of  sight 
and  calculated  to  lessen  its  effects."  Much 
advantage  is  gained  in  teaching  by  means  of 
objects  and  illustrations  instead  of  by  words, 
though  this  would  appear  a  strange  method 
of  -  imparting  knowledge  to  a  youth  deprived 
of  sight;  but  it  is  to  tho  eye  of  tho  intellect 
and  not  to  the  organic  eye  that  the  object  is 
presented,  and  the  intellectual  eye  sees  it 
through  the  sense  of  touch,  which  is  highly 
cultivotedtConeeSiiiig  ./he  value  of  the  sen- 
sible objetfas  a  means  of  creating  an  idea  in 
the  minii  -ays:  "'i'l.e  best  means 

ot  m  . -d  development  in  a  course 

nstruciion  is  i  lusiratcd  by  sensible  objects 
and  living  examples. 

Ideas,  nnd  A'ot  Words, 

are  thus  the  first  impressions,  and  they  be- 
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eina  like  tho  deep- 
may  not  be  effaced, 
ects  furnishes  the 
Of  comparison,  and 
n.  Through  it  tho 
intell^Wnal  deveWHBit  progresses  line  by 
,  line,  and  the  art  of  thinking  is  thus  gradually 
"  taught." 

Speaking  of  the  system,  object  and  aims  of 
education  he  fur;her  says:  "Youth  favored 
with  all  their  senses,  while  preparing  to  act 
their  part  on  the  gMat  stage  of  human  life, 
need  a  fixed  and  regular  system  of  education, 
which  will  develop  in  form  and  guide  their 
faculties.  Such  a  system,  even  more  compre- 
hensive in  its  objects,  more  complete  in  its 
details,  and  mora-  methodical  in  its  applica- 
tion, is  absolutely  necessary  for  children  de- 
prived of  the  sense  of  sight.  But  in  order  to 
(npeflne  the  characteristics  ot  this  sys- 
tem, and  to  ascertain  what  would  be 
its  main  principles,  iet  us  strike  at 
the  root  and  iee  what  education  is. 
-AU  the  great  p)imtfc.frnm  the  remotest  times 
"to  the  present  day,  from  Plato  to  Kant,  have 
been  zealousiy  occupied  with  the  great  ques- 
tion, yet  very  erroneous,  views  have  prevailed 
and  are  slid  prevailing  even  among  intelligent 
people.  When  we  look  upon  a  child  we  per- 
ceive at  once  that  he  does  not  consist  of  cor- 
poreal organs  alone,  but  bus  also  a  spiritual 
nature.  Dc  has  lew  instincts,  but  is  endowed 
with  unbounded  capacity  for  improvement. 
It  is  true  that  he  comes  into  life  ignorant  and 
that  this  universe  Is  to  hmi  ail  a  mighty  maze 
without;  a  plan.  But  his  senses  continually 
cany  to  him  intelligence  from  the  world  with- 
out, and  bis  intellectual  eye  begins  to  turn  to- 
ward 

The  Infant  of  Truth, 
as  his  or/anic  car  listens  to  his  mother's  voice. 
No  book  opens  its  mysterious   light   upon   his 
understanding;  but  his  faculties  of  memory 


and  companion,  of  reaeon  and  resolve,  67" 
judgment  and  abstraction,  of  generalization 
and  inference,  are  spontaneously  and  instinc- 
tively awakening  and  coming  into  exercise. 
The  powers  in  early  infancy  arc,  like  the  germ 
planted  in  a  well-prepared  soil,  ready  to  burst 
forth  and  enter  upon  a  process  of  develop- 
ment with  or  without  guidance.  To  promote 
that  development,  and  to  direct  it  to  profita- 
ble and  useful  results  is  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. The  aim  of  education,  then,  tak- 
en in  its  highest  sense  and  broadest 
scope,  is  to  awaken,  nourish,  and  strength- 
en intellectual  faculties  of  the  child; 
to  develope  his  moral  sense,  to  improve  his 
understanding  and  refine  his  taste;  to  extend 
his  perceptions  and  make  him  a  thoughtful 
and  reflective  being;  to  quicken  his  physical 
seuses  and  train  them  to  activity  and  hardi- 
hood; to  habituate  him  to  the  systematic  ap- 
plication of  his  power  and  to  the  production 
of  useful  results,  and  to  render  his  mind  active 
and  enterprising  by  storing  it  with  ideas. 
The  object  of  intellectual  education  is 
to  deveiope,  direct  and  strengthen 
tho  perceptive,  reflective  and  expressive 
faculties  of  a  child;  to  train  him  to  observe 
and  remember,  to  examine  and  compare,  to 
analyze  and  reason,  to  judge  and  to  conclude; 
to  infuse  into  his  soul  a  principle  of  enduring 
activity,  and  at  the  same  lime  of  inquiry,  aud 
tliuo  to  furnish  him  with  knowledge, which  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  legitimate  issue  of  the 
action  of  his  mental  faculties." 

Musical  Instruction. 

From  the  workshop  and  the  school  the  vis- 
itor is  taken  to  the  tuning  department,  and 
here  wonders  begin.  The  great  interest  of  the 
pupils  is  centred  in  this  special  study. 
That  the  blind  succeed  as  tuners  there  is  an 
abundance  of  proof  in  tnc  annals  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  Blind  Youtn  at  Paris,  and  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Perkins  Institute.  It  was  a 
graduato  ot  the  former  establishment— Claude 
Montal— who  wrote  the  best  treatise  on  the 
art  of  tuning  pianofortes,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  developing  of  the  most  systematic 
course  of  instruction  lor  its  acquisition;  and  it 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  institution — Mr. 
J.  W.  smith— who  organized  and  conducted 
tho  most  successful  tuning  departments  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  Tnc  precision  with 
which  a  papil  can  remove  and  replace  the  ac- 
tion, or  set  a  brokan  string,  is  truly  wonder- 
ful. Three  pupils  graduated  in  tuning  at  the 
close  of  the  last  term,  and  at  preseuc  there 
are  27  studying  the  art.  This  department  is 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Smith,  who 
is  sightless. 

The  musical  classes  are  under  the  tuition  of 
Professor  Reeves,  sightless,  aud  they  are  well 
advanced.  They  have  continued  from  year  to 
year  to  grow  in  usefulness  and  importance. 
Piano,  church  and  reed  organ,  lluie,  brass  in- 
struments, class  and  solo  singing,  harmony 
and  the  hi.tory  of  nnioic  are  thoroughly  and 
scientifically  taught. 

A  Printing   Boom 
is  connected  with  the  establishment,  where 
most  of  the  books  used  by  the  inmates  are 

fiuolished  in  embossed  letters.  At  present  a 
ife  and  memoirs  of  \ir.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  by 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  is  beiug 
printed  for  the  beneiit  of  tho  blind,  and  when 
complete  copies  will  be  presented  to  tho  vari- 
ous institutions  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land. The  next  acquisition  to  tho  institution 
will  be  a  gymnasium,  which  is  to  be  con- 
structed on  a  novel  plan  in  which  tho  disad- 
vantage of  the  pupils  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 
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A  SUGGESTION  OF  HUMANE  VALUE. 

The  enterprise  of  printing  books  for  the  blind 
is  one  which  has  carried  with  it  more  or  less  of 
the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the  community  ever 
since  the  day,  forty-nine  years  ago,  when  a  lit- 
tle band  of  lovers  of  humanity  undertook  to 
show  what  could  be  done  for  this  afflicted  class. 

Kingdoms  have  passed  away,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  poet,  political  changes  have  swept  over 

I  the  land,  war  and  peace  have  spread  their  iron 
or  silver  aegis  above  the  nation,  and  still  the  lit- 
tle barque  lias  held  on  its  way,  steadily  sailing 
toward  the  goal  of  higher  culture  and  broader 
enlightenment  for  the  blind.  Its  noble  pilot, 
the  best  beloved  friend  of  the  blind,  Doctor 
Howe,  guided  it  with  a  firm  hand  even  to  his 
dying  day,  and  we  feel  that  his  spirit  directs  it 
still.  The  thought  of  how  best  and  most  per- 
manently to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  afflicted 
class  committed  to  his  fatherly  care  was  never 
absent  from  his  mind,  and  foremost  among  the 
means  for  assuring  that  welfare  he  held  the 
foundation  and  establishment  of  a  permanent 
and  first  class  library. 

It  is  not  to  the  general  worth  and  importance  of 
this  enterprise  that  we  would  call  the  reader's  at- 
tention, since  we  believe  that  the  civilized  world 
long  ago  became  convinced  of  its  wants.  As 
time  rolls  on,  though  our  objects  are  the  same, 
new  methods  are  required  to  reach  them  with  a 
celerity  and  perfection  befitting  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  it  is  of  these  newer  methods,  in  their 
obvious  phases  and  modifications,  that  we  would 
•peak. 

It  has  been  regarded  as  necessary  from  the 
beginning,  not  only  to  produce  a  good  first  edi- 
tion of  every  library  work  designed  for  the  use 
of  the  blind,  but  to  ensure  its  permanence  by 
providing  the  means  for  obtaining  as  many  edi- 
tions of  a  valued  book  as  might  thereafter  be 
esteemed  needful.    To  compass  this  end  the  pro- 
cess of  stereotyping  was  employed,  this  being 
at  that  time  the  only  known  method  for  accom- 
plishing this  purpose.  The  entire  Bible,  together 
with  other  works,  was  printed  in  this  manner  be- 
tween the  years  1833  to  '45.     Although  the  best 
that  could  then  be  devised,  this  method  was  not 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
very  expensive.     At  a  more  recent  date,  repro- 
duction by  means  of  the  so-called  papier  maehe 
process  was  introduced,  first  in  the  office  of  the 
London  Times,  and  subsequently  employed  by 
several  leading  journals  of  wide  circulation  in 
this  country.     In   this  process,  the  type-form 
having  been  first  made  up  and  accurately  cor- 
rected, a  sheet  of  tissue  or  of  English  blotting- 
paper  prepared  for  the  purpose  is  laid  over  its 
face,  and  thoroughly  beaten  in  by  means  of  a 
brush.     Additional  sheets  are  then  laid  on  over 
these,  and  are  likewise  beaten  iu  until  the  re- 
quisite thickness  of  the  mould  is  obtained,  when 
the  whole  is  placed  in  a  steam  dry-press,  and 
subjected  to  considerable  pressure,  maintained 
until  all  trace  of  moisture  has  been  extracted 
and  the  mould  has  become  thoroughly  dry.    The 
mould  thus  obtained  forms  an  accurate  matrix, 
from  which  a  great  number  of  plates  may  be 
cast,  by  pouring  tha  liquid  metal  upon  its  sur- 
face.   These  plates  when  removed  from  the  ma- 
trix, the  backs  being  planed  to  a  true  surface, 
the  edges  trimmed,  etc.,  are  ready  for  the  press. 
After  taking  the  required  number  of  impres- 


sions, the  plate  may  be  returned  to  the  metal 
kettle,  and  is  ready  to  be  recast  into  other  ma- 
trices.    There  are  many  objections  to  this  pro- 
cess, among  which  are  the  partial  amalgamation 
1  of  the  type,  which   renders   distribution  both 
slow  and  difficult;   the  partial  thinning  of  the 
lines  on  the  plates  produced,  caused  by  shrink- 
age of  the  metal,  and  injury  to  the  type  itself 
caused  by  excessive  heat  in  the  dry-press.    This 
method  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  print- 
ing for  the  blind  by  embossing  thin  brass  foil 
from  the  stereotyped  plates  procured  in  the  man- 
ner above  described,  and  supporting  the  lines 
BO  raised  by  the  use  of  cement  or  other  sub- 
stance.    This  form  of  plate  might  be  said  to 
answer  the  purpose  very  well  if  nothing  better 
j  could  be  obtained.     Perhaps  the  greatest  objec- 
j  tion  which  can  be  raised  to  it  is  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  thickness  of  the  type-lines,  we  have 
the  double  thickness  of  the  brass  foil,  which 
shows,  when  printed,  in  addition  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  letter.     During  the  past  few  years 
earnest  endeavors  have  been  made  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Perkins  Institution  to  discover 
a  still  more  satisfactory  method  than  either  the 
old  mode  of  stereotyping  or  the  more  modern 
one  of  obtaining  matrices  by  means  of  papier 
mache;  and  with  a  view  to  this  end  the  ordin- 
ary process  of  electrctyping  was  tried.     This 
process  may  be  described  as  follows  :  A  shallow 
metallic  case  is  filled  with  wax,  its  surface  being 
black-leaded  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  over  this 
the  type  form  is  inverted.     The  whole  is  then 
subjected  to  strong  pressure,  in  order  to  thor- 
oughly imbed   the   type   into   the  wax  mould. 
When  the  type  has  been  removed,  the  wax  case, 
now  become  a  matrix,  is  thoroughly  black-lead- 
ed, in  order  to  form  a  metallic  continuity  for  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current.  It  is  then  placed 
in  a  tank  or  bath,  and  is  connected  in  such  man- 
ner as  that  the  mould  forms   one  pole  of  the 
electric  current,  while  a  chemically  pure  cop- 
perplate  forms   the   other.     The  battery  or  a 
magneto-machine  being  then   applied,   causes 
the  precipitation  of  copper  from  the  plate  to  the 
surface  of  the  wax  mould,  where  it  is  uniformly 
deposited  and  forms  a  copper  shell.     When  the 
required  thickness  has  been  attained  the  mould 
is  taken  out  and  the  shell  removed.     This  shell 
is  then  placed  in  what  is  termed  a  casting-box, 
and  liquid  metal  is  poured  on  its  reverse  side  to 
lhe  thickness  of  two-  or  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch.     The  electro-plate  is  thus  completed  with 
the  exception  of  planing  the  back  surface  and 
trimming  the  edges.     Owing  to  the  shrinkage  of 
the  metal  in  cooling,  these  plates  are  often  found 
quite  uneven,  and  the  plate-finisher  seeks  to 
remedy  this  defect  by  what  is  technically  termed 
"beating."    Nevertheless  it  is  very  seldom  that 
a  plate  is  found  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  regis- 
ter correctly  without  underlaying.     In  embos- 
sing for  the  blind,  nothing  is  so  essential  as  ab- 
solute uniformity  of  elevation,  as  the  blank  or 
shoulder  impression  is  of  as  much  importance 
as  the  outline  itself.     Even  one  thickness  of 
tissue  paper  is  readily  perceived  by  the  finger. 
These  difficulties  have  finally  been  obviated  by 
the  substitution  of  a  thin  shell   plate  for  the 
thicker  electrotype  plate.     This  shell  plate  is 
formed  by  simply  filling  the  lines  on  the  reverse 
side  with  tin,  which  is  rubbed  down  to  a  true 
surface,  resulting  in  a  perfectly  uniform  plate 
of  about  a  thirty  second  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  result  has  proved  perfectly  satisfactory,  it 
being  impossible  to  distinguish  the  print  made  by 
these  plates  from  that  taken  from  type.     Plates 
of  this  form  occupy  only  about  one  fifteenth  of 
the  space  needed  for  the  regular  stereotype  and 
electrotype  plates,   while   the   weight  is   only 


about  one-twentieth  of  the  same,  and  the  cost 
much  reduced. 

It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  remark  here 
that  a  library,  like  every  other  good  thing  in  . 
this  world,  however  spiritual,  needs  a  mate- 
rial basis  for  its  support.  This  basis  has  been 
partly  attained  in  the  shape  of  a  nucleus 
known  as  the  "Howe  Memorial  Fund,"  named 
for  the  revered  and  lamented  benefactor  of  the 
blind.  Beneficent  as  is  this  fund,  however,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  it  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  other  nuclei  and  expand  into  a  wider 
circumference  of  usefulness;  and  for  this  ex- 
pansion the  blind  must  look  to  those  whose 
hearts  may  be  moved  in  their  behalf. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  of  the 
^declaration  of  the  Israelites  of  old,  that  they 
Ssould  not  "make  bricks  without  straw."  Neither 
can  the  friends  of  the  blind  print  books  without 
money.  The  old  verse  tells  us  indeed  that 
Wha  has  eneuch 
Of  nae  mair  has  he  need ; 
but  we  would  alter  this  saying,  in  the  case  of  the 
blind,  into:  "Who  has  a  little  knows  how  very 
good  it  would  feel  to  have  some  more."  We 
would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  blind 
of  this  community  have  but  little,  since  they 
have  for  years  been  so  rich  in  the  benevolent 
sympathy  (often  practically  expressed)  of  the 
noblest  citizens  of  whom  our  State  is  so  justly 
proud.  We  would  only  wish  to  point  out  to 
friends  desirous  of  sharing  that  kind  and  gener- 
ous desire  to  aid  their  fellow-beings  in  misfor- 
tune, which  the  blind  have  so  often  and  so  richly 
experienced,  that  the  best  line  of  assistance  lies 
at  present  in  the  direction  of  the  printing-press. 
Let  the  wheels  of  that  press  be  kept  busily  re- 
volving, and  its  receiver  be  steadily  fed  with 
the  means  for  disseminating  a  wholesome  and 
strengthening  mental  pabulum,  and  those  who 
kindly  aid  in  bringing  about  this  noble  and 
much-desired  end  will  have  the  infinite  satisfac- 
tion of  watching  the  moral  elevation  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  blind,  and  of  feeling 
that  they  themselves  have  had  a  great  share  j, 
^promoting  this  great  work. 
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KITTY'S  BEST  DAT. 

"She  can  talk  without  speaking,  under- 
stand without  hearing,  and  see  without 
eyes,"  said  Miss  Grantburn.. 

"I  may  be  very  stupid,"  said  Kitty  Grant-; 
burn  ;  "but  that  is  beyond  my  comprehen-  j 
sion  altogether.  Unfold  the  riddle,  please  !"  i 

"After  lunch,  then,  Kitty,"  said;  her 
Aunt,  "come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you 
how  it  can  all  be." 

At  the  appointed  hour  Kitty  knocked  at 
her  aunt's  door.  "Here  I  am,  Auntie," 
she  cried,  "all  prepared  to  see  the  fairy  or 
the  hobgoblin,  the  witch  or  the  brownie, 
whichever  it  may  be. ' ' 

So  they  took  the  horse-cars  near  the  door 
of  their  house,  and  went  on  through  one 
street  and  another,  until  they  came  to  a  high 
hill,  on  which  stood  a  large  building,  with 
tall  pillars,  balconies,  and  a  long  flight  of 
stone  steps.  It  overlooked  the  blue  sea  and 
the  green  islands  of  a  harbor,  where  the 
steamers  came  puffiing  in  and  white-sailed 
schooners  skimmed  along  like  bright-winged 
birds. 

As  they  stood  on  the  steps  and  looked  up, 
Kitty  said ; 

"Why,  Aunt  Mitty,  it  doesn't  look  a  bit 
like  a  witch's  cave,  or  a  fairy's  bower. 
What  are  you  going  to  show  me  ?' ' 

"Something  just  as  wonderful,  dear," 
she  said,  laughing,  and  at  the  same  time 
pulling  a  bell  at  the  door. 

A  slender  woman,  with  silvery  hair, 
opened  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Grantburn  whis- 
pered a  few  words  in  her  ear ;  to  which  she 
nodded  and  then  ushered  them  into  a  par- 

lor. 

Very  soon  a  gentleman  came  back,  lead- 
ing a  lady,  small  and  pale,  and  with  blue 
glasses  on  her  eyes. 

"1,5  that  the  brownie  ?"  whispered  Kitty. 

"Hushl"  said  her  Aunt.  And  Katy  sat 
down  and  looked  with  awe  and  interest  on 
the  thin,  sweet  face. 

Then  the  gentleman  made  letters  with  his 
fingers;  and' the  lady  felt  them  with  her 
hand,  smiled,  laughed  and  nodded  her  head 
with  great  approval. 

"What  does  she  mean?"  said  Kitty. 
*  "She  understands  without  hearing/'  said 
•her    Aunt.     "They    are    talking    without 
speaking." 

"How  strange  the  world  must  seem  to 
to  her,' '  said  Kitty— "all  still  and  all  dark  ! ' ' 
Then/  as  if  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to 
her,  she  added:  "Mother,  isn't  it  Laura 
Bridgman?  She  is  deaf,  blind  and  dumb, 
isn't  she?" 

"Yes,"  said  her  Aunt.  "You  have 
guessed  rightly.  "Now  she  says  she  would 
like  to  talk  to  you." 

But  poor  Kitty  proved  the  dumb  one  in 
this  case,  for  she  could  not  make  the  letters. 
Her  aunt,  however,  understood  them,  and 
introduced  Kitty  to  her  by  putting  her  hand 
in  hers.  She  felt  of  her  rings,  and  said  it 
must  be  nice  to  have  such  a  fine  stone  as  the 
one  in  her  ring  seemed  to  be. 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  Miss 
Bridgman  asked  them  if  they  would  not  like 
to  go  and  see  the  Other  part  of  the  house 
and  the  school-rooms.  They  were  very  glad 
%to  have  the  opportunity ;  but  just  as  they 
were  saying  good-bye  to  her,  the  clear,  sil- 


very notes  of  a  cornet  broke  upon  their 
ears,  then  another,  and  the  music  of  a  full 
band. 

Kitty's  eyes  sparkled.  "Why,  Auntie, 
what  is  that?" 

"That -is  the  Scholars'  Band,"  said  the 
gentleman  who  had  come  in  with  Laura 
Bridgman.  "The  pupils  are  all  blind  ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  wonderful  expres- 
sion in  their  playing  that  we  never  or  rarely 
hear  among  seeing  people." 

"It  is  beautiful,"  said  Kitty,  heartily. 
"Are  there  any  blind  girls  of  my  age  in  the 
school  ? 

"Yes.  In  the  houses  in  the  yard.  You 
shall  come  down  and  see  them." 

In  the  first  room  they  found  an  Indian 
woman  teaching  the  blind  girls  to  make 
baskets'out  of  white-ash  wood.  They  made 
strawberry  and  work  baskets,  and  ore  had 
made  a  doll's  basket. 

In  another  room  they  saw  sewing-ma- 
chines, on  which  the  pupils  worked  ;  and 
the  lady  in  charge  showed  them  some  pret- 
ty embroidered  tidies,  of  various  colors, 
which  they  had  made.  When  they  looked 
out  in  the  yard,  they  saw  the  girls  playing 
blind  man's  buff. 

"Why,  Mamma,"  cried  Kitty,  as  she 
looked  at  the  game,  "I  never  saw  real  blind 
man's  buff  before.  What  fun  they  seem  to 
have  over  it !" 

After  looking  at  the  sports  in  the  yard, 
they  were  taken  to  the  printing-office,  in 
the  same  yard.  Here  the  "Howe  Memo- 
rial Press"  not  only  prints  the  books  needed 
for  this  asylum,  but  also  for  others.  The 
machine,  when  they  went  in,  was  rapidly 
turning  out  leaves  printed  with  raised  let- 
ters. The  engine  was  in  charge  of  a  blind 
engineer,  who  tended  it  with  a  very  loving 
hand  and  called  it  his  "baby." 

In  another  room  they  saw  the  blind  men 
making  mats ;  and  in  one,  cane-seating 
chairs ;  and  in  another,  stuffiing  hair  mat- 
resses  and  pillows. 

Before  they  left  the  place,  Kitty  and  her 
aunt  went  to  the  top  of  the  main  building, 
and  saw  the  beautiful  view  of  the  city,  the 
spires  and  domes,  and  the  blue  harbor. 

When  they  were  back  in  the  horse-cars, 
on  the  way  home,  Kitty  pressed  her  aunt's 
hand  in  both  hers,  and  whispered,  earnestly  : 
"f  think  this  has  been  the  best  day  of  my 
whole  life.  I  never  realized  before  what  I 
have  to  be  thankful  for." 

And  when  Kitty  had  retired  to  her  little 
room  for  the  night,  she  glanced  at  her  face 
in  the  glass,  and  said,  roguishly:  "Now, 
Mrs.  Ears,  Miss  Tongue  and  Mr.  Eyes,  you 
weren't  given  Kitty  Grantburn  for  nothing. 
Aren't  you  ashamed  not  to  do  more?  Just 
think  how  Laura  Bridgman  works  without 
any  of  you.  I  tell  you  what,  you've  got  to 
spur  up  !" 

And  I  think  they  did,  for  Kitty,  from  an 
average  girl,  is  getting  to  be  the  most  indus- 
trious little  creature  you  can  imagine  ;  and 
I  really  think  she  was  right  when  she  said 
her  visit  to  the  blind  asylum  had  been  the 
best  day  in  heir  life. — Independent. 
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Sixth  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  at  the  Ken- 
tucky Institute. 


Interesting  Addresses  by  President 

Bell,  Mr.  Smead,  Dr.  Chapin 

and  Judge  Bullock. 


Congressman  Willis  Called  on  for  a 

Speech  in  Regard  to  National 

Legislation  and  Aid. 


PRELIMINARY  ACTION  FOR  THE  MEETING 


The  eixtti  mecttosr  of  tfce  American  Association  ot 
Instructors  of  ibe  Blind  besnn- yesterday  afternoon 
ftsd  promise*  to  be  full of  Importance.  Theicce&sion 
brought  together  many  of  tn&aoat  prominent  edu- 

■tfors  of  toe  country— men  who  have  tolled  as 
falthfulljr  and  as  tBoroughli  to  relievo  Van  condition 
of  the  Kind  as  ever  did  wearied  missionaries  to  tee 
propagation  of  a  lebgion  believed  to  be  the-  true-  one 
among  ibe  heathen.  From  a  personal  point  of  view 
toe  present  aseemblage  Is  peculiar^  Interesting.  The 
Americans  bare  undoubtedly  done  mere  than  aay 
other  nation  In  tee  taoKmgiL  education  of  toe  Wind, 
and  the  present  ooileeiion  represent*  too  cream  of 
American  educators.  The  following  ana  these  who 
are  r.  resent: 

LIST  OF  TEACHERS  FRESEXT. 

Arkansas— Mr.  OUs  Patwn,  Mfts  Patten,  Miss 

"  Georgia— W.  D.  WUliamSi  Miss  Williams,  Mr. 
Wtllttuns.  ___  „ 

ll.lnols— Mr.  aindMw.  Phillips,  Mr.  John  Looaiis. 

Indiana— W.  B.  Wilson,  Mm.  Sproule,  W.  ii. 
Churchman,  Miss  Mary  Churchman. 

Iewa—  Mr.  auti  Mi's.  Carotbers,  MlaB  CarotoOM.    1 

Kansas-Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Slier. 

Kentucky—  Morrison  Heady,  officials  of  Kentucky 
Instttute. 

Louisiana— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lane, 

Maryland— K.  D.  Morrison. 

Michigan— Mr.  McE^rov. 

Minnesota— J.  J.  Dow. 

Missouri— J.  McWorktnan,  Mr.  Gillsend. 

Nebraska— J.  B.  Parmelee. 

New  YorK-Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wait,  A.  D.  Wllbor,  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Lord. 

North  Caroliua—  N.  E.  Walker. 

Ohio— Mr.  "and  Mm.  fmead,  Miss  Brown,  Miss 
Redick,  Miss  Hoit.  Miss  Barllett,  Mr.  bnyder.  Mr. 
McOuibs,  C.  D.  Baiiev. 

PwuifYlvania— Wuiebapin.j|i(^.6ca«B,  N.  B. 
Kncass.  jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall. 

Tenaesaee— J.  M.  Sturtevant,  MiM  Cruder,  teias 
Bixou. 

Virginia— T.  8.  Boyle. 

West  Virginia— J.  C.  Govetl. 

Wisconsin- Mrs.  S.  0.  Little,  Mrs.  Whiting-.. 

Ontario-J.  H.  Hunter,  Mr.  Wickens,  MLa  Mont- 
gomery- 

Mr.  Smead.  U  Ohio,  called  the  convention  to  order, 
and  Br.  Oaroihem,  of  Ohio,  prayed. 

ADI1KES6.0F  I>».  Tv  8.  MIX. 

Mr.  Smead  Introduced  Dr.  Bell,  who  spot©  sub- 
stantially es  follows: 

Ladies  asb  Gentlemen— I  rejoice  that  the  privi- 
lege has  devolved  upon  mo  to  welcome  you.  There 
la  a  great  work  before  us.  Wo  hare  eatliered  {treat 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  tbo  country.  As  Iron 
sharpens  Iron,  so  frwes  inspire  faces.  There  Is  In- 
spiration in  the  scene  b&iora  us.  I  hsve  b?eu  con- 
nected with  this inatlta.'joa  ever since  it  began.  Ihave 
repeatedly  aiteronted  to  reelgtfc*  We  have  a  great 
and  serious  wsrk  m  edneattnarrae  blind.  We  can 
do  a  great  deoi  for  tliem.  The  teaching  ot  the  blind 
has  bsen  a-onifced  to  Abbe  de&Icy,  who  saw  socio 
blind  at  a  place  of  amusement,  with  spectacle  <  oo, 
apoarentiv 'I'riiii' music,  and  this  cave  rise  w  tha 
first  school  tor  (ha  blind;  MeicaUe  n«ver  entered  a 
blind  school.  He  feeeame.  oue-of  the  greatest  engi- 
neers- in  Englr.nd.  He  never  remembered  tirnt  be 
could  see.  He  lost  alt  sense  of  sithf.  W  ben  Abbe 
de  Hoy  esteblisfced  his  school,  no  other  European 
ssbools  tad  attained  the  correct  view  of  education 
the  blind;  ft  remained  tor  America  to  periect  It  uod 
gtva  the  world  "jraadest  Kaultfc 

The  greatest  blind  institute  mealed  m  Loudon 

IS  AN  AMEKIGJN  1N9HTUTH>S. 

Campbell,  the  one  wen  established  it,  was 
originally  a,  from  Nesfcvdle.  Ho  lost  bis  health 
and  was  directed  i&  th»  Perkins  Institute,,  of 
Nashville,  to  go  to  Europe  aEd  recuperate-  After 
twelve  months  he- reported  there  was  no  aope  what- 
ever for  him  and  that  h»  was  entirely  broken  in 
health.  Be  had  not,  so  far,  baon  to  London,  us.  he 
did  not  think  it  would  do  any  good.  He  was  told  to 
»  ay  twelve  months,  longer.  He  ence  beard  a  mis- 
sionary of  tbo  English  Church  pi-eachluc,  and  be  wa* 


— 


*/?■ 


so  delisted  wHb  what  he  said  ubout  .tho  blind  that 
he  imwkUiced  himself.  The  mission-jy  offered  him  ; 
enrourasement,  induced  Mai  to  go  co  Loudon  auff 
introduced  him  to  tbe  Duke  and  Bucuess  of  V.  est- 
reinster.  He  anally  was  induced  to  aive  lessons  to- 
tee  blind  after  tho-  American  system-.  He  cave  an 
exhibition  colore  tile  Queen.  He  was  to.d 
bis  programme  would  never,  do:  that  the  Quean 
would  bs  Qdgecy  with  so  ions  a  proaraaime.  He 
couldn't  curtail  it.  To  the  enrpilse  of  all,  tbe  Queen 
asked  at  tbe  ead  of  an  tour  If  fche  couldn  i  hear 
more,  and  see  was  introduced  to  all  the  children.  It 
is  now  the  Quest  bisttitu-ion  In  England,  and  it  la  a, 
satisfaction  to  fcistew  it  is  the  result  of  Arssrican  eu- 
terurise.  I  sci  -  :■  es  feet  I  em  dr 
too  cause,  but  it  all  counts,  and  we  • 
that  will  abundantly  repay  us.  « 
lustrious  example  before  us  of  a  man  v.noiiw  --jc 
much  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  blind.  Tho*. 
Hushes,  ra  "The  Manliness  of  Christ,"  alludes 
to  the  fact  (hat  Christ  may  bo  imitated  in  all  respects. 
He  is  set.  before  tcs  as  an  example.  I  donit  fcnow 
anybody  on  wbom  that  example  should  -be  mora 
powerful  than  the  teacher  cf  the  blind.  We  aiiouid 
teach  tbeni everything  that  can  be  oi  service  to  them, 
and  Inform  them  of  every  evil  that  can  hurt  them. 
We- have  to  weed  out  »  great  many  thing*,  and  undo 
much  that  ha»  boca  teamed,  such  as  iheir  ill  man- 
ners, etc.;  and  the  example  of  Christ  is  surely  the 
best  that  c&d  be  followed:  1>9  speaior  then  con- 
cluded Ids  address  with  a  Hats  warm  words  of  wel- 
come. 

MR.  SJiKAD'S  >UDR' 

Mr.  Smead  ften  Bpete«nb3ta,  atfi  vs  follows: 
It  13  fitting  that  wo  should  eatress  Mi  you  our  grnt~ 
Itade  *t  this  welcome  fror  "our  Stale,  and  especfallyj 
are  we  grateful  a>  this.  ;n>ti:ct».  pf^aaoteyer  as  1 ' 
te  by  Dr.  Bell  and  Jcige  Sullcci.  I  am  irrafefult 
for  frc  good  sense  displayed  by  your  Slate  in  Seep- 
ing these  men  In  tboir  paaitienf.  We  tat^i  remem- 
ber that  we  are  but  apart  of  the  good  men  and  wo4 
men  who  ere  trvfna  to  msst*!  pood  into  'he  b1'- J; 
und  to  instmt  tncin  m  hear.  !  >  :d  tti .;  lBtetieet. 
Our    work     Is    to     pjsi    lit  inoir    feet 

and  roase  them  our  ecjhals,  ena  to  cav»  them  Brow 
r  ■&  (rood  men.  tv-o  cotue  to<e;h6r  to  consult  as  to 
i>,^  works.  Wo  think  oi  the  bonds  binding  U3  to- 
gether; suchas  political  or  State  bonds;  Sfctf  tbore  is 
in  this  coming  toiretbec  a  chain  of  charity  which 
will  prove  a  stronger  bond  tha;i  any  other.  And  we 
oru  hope  that  ibis  is  the  dawn  of  a  uooler  Union.  As.  I 
came  from  Cincinnati  (hrouab  tuU  beautiful  State, 
d.Iol  with  green  swards  ana  flower* and  forests,  I 
thoughthow  beautiful  God  had  mode  Uils  ear  :V.  for  us. 
And  there  came  another  thought:  Didn't  Kotuao in- 
tend that  we  should  uulte  our  hearts  beaaWfulV  And 
»»we  come  toother  lit  us  bs  (actuated  b7  iba  sense  of 
tho  detr  we  o've  Ofod.  We  have  hero  Mr.  Cliaoin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  oae  of.  tho  oldest  educator  oi  Hie 
blind  in  the  country,  woom  I  now  Uke  pleasure  m 
mU'oducing  to  you.  m 

DH.  CllAPIS'S  RSSflSISeENCm 

Dr.  CLaptn  spoke  substantial^  m  frtlw't: 
I  have  a  few  ioinar!cs  to  make,  and  am  reminded 
that  tlilrty-eisht  years  atro  rt  wasmy'deliffhtiul  prtvi- 
tjato  vidit  this  State  with  four pupnscf  Ottlo  Siaie 
InBtitutQ.    That  visit  was  tho  occasion  of  theestab- 
Ilsiimont  of  this  institute.    Our  '.tsit  to  the  Legisla- 
ture was  tho  cccn-sion  of  the  greatest  excitement  and  I 
in  tcresU    Kentucky  hod  so  far  cono  nthfeic.    That 
.  year  an  appropriation  was  made.    I  need  not  go  Into 
it,  but  1  feel  that  this  work  of  ours  U  oue  of  giea-'. 
responsibility.     The  Wind  aro  car-ilo  of  ..isiruc- 
don      in      the     highest     branches.        Clfnciiftss 
docj  not  dwarf  the  iutcUect.    Five   ot    orr  pun:  ■ 
bayo  graduated   with  hiKhest  honcrn  in  the  i; ; 
;y  of  i"ennty:vania.    One   is  bow  bert;on'5 
>res  bovs  t<^'  college  in  Latin  and  Greek;  civ 
Locenmch  to  estab:Uh  the  Baltimore  Institute,  and 
has  assisted  in  establnhJUK  the  Georsria  In- 
Tuia  thowathe  capabtlitT  of  ib«-  blind.  Tl.e 
has  proarewed.  wall.  ;Jt  la  nov.  our  prtvilese  to 
ltyuur  institute  waen  It  Is  crowned,  with  succwa 
ofAmertcaa  Prlntina-r:ou:«i  for  the  Jilind.    There 
hf  ve  been  oiher  improvementa  r'tig  oa  m  tnisdi- 
rectk>ii.    Not  only  in  literature  and  mdalc  are  they 
•Uiarnmg,  but  they  are 

BKC0MXSO  ISSTRCSTOBa  OP"  MU8DC 

and  organist!  in  the  dmrcoe*.    f  bare  found  that,  ta 
in?    thirty   years   of   teaching,  enoicer  biaach  of 
bi£.'ho.rt  impc    ice   bsu   b«en>  neglected— I   main 
iiand  worS.    w e.stllV Olid Bia^swttt  ba'.f  of   blind 
following  handcraft  as   a   teu'sUMXW.    We  find  that 
:tbo*3  men  hav«  be«n  .^-re#v  improved  by  tbeir  edu- 
cation in  oiu-  sohoote.    Jui-oktna  at  thte  question,  we 
Had  much  to  --•  "JHio.    Tbe  ouejtlin  mlsht  bo  asked 
of  bW  as  of  tker"  *«sa»e.   The  quesilon  la  often 
Mkedljlj*bat  '   shall     we     (to     with     tha     *i- 
A-o«r        Tbe       protaCo.^        la       ^9tn«       eoir?ed 
iffffeW  York,  where.  1:609  of  tb".. 
ptoT'd  (n  labor  la  the  tlc'-.ij 
whai  ehall  we  do  with  the  b 
welfare?    How  shall  we  read- 
1  dun'l  think  we  can  receive  all  tbe  biicc  »<io  :.,pnal 
to  us.    Many  t'oiak  that  ohilureii  Bhoiltd  not  ccm^  to 
t-n  lMtttuie  before  Qtofi  years  o;u,    I  tMnk  the  ques- 
tion  fa  solved  by  industrial  home's,   where;  Brey  can 
make  ibyir  own  living.    I  wa3  pleased  by  the  I  -*.er- 
encu  ir.uio  by  Dr-  t^11,  e'1^  I  wiis  touched    by  the 
paragraph  of  the  Bible  that  Jesus  took  the  blind  man 
by  the  hand. 

UON.  A.  S.  WILLIS. 

Dr.  Smead  said  that   two  years  ago  thsv  had  dis- 
cus ed  the  feasibility  or  settlna   nn  appropriation 
i  congcest\a!id  that  wtien  the.  matter  took  defmito 
siiapo  some  one  wa3  ruiuiieJ  to  ensrlaeer  rt  throuch 
Connrcsi.    '1'hat  Beatieinan  was  present.    He  then 
iniruouoJ  Mr.  A.  S.  Willis,  who^Bpok?  in  substance 
lows: 
fle  dtitl  nftt  come  this  evening  to  make  any  re- 
marks, for  obvious  ressorjs,  his  Volee  bBinif  in  bad 
trim.    He  said  no  rrsparnttcu   was  r.eedod  in  wei- 
comina  to   Kentucky  the   oxDonents  of   so   treat  a 
eau«e.     It  1*  a  cause   wlifch    has    eol'icied    the 


odd  and  labor  oi  the  most  eclitrntoned 
minds.  Of  all  the.  benevolent  enterprises 
that  which  you  represent  is.  the  preatssD.  I  loos 
beyond  thia  scene  at  tha  thousand  bourns-  which 
were  once  darkened  acd  inio  which  yon  havepourtd 
tbe  light  of.  knowledge.  I  am  piea^pd  at  the  refer- 
ence made  to  my  humble  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
biU,  but  I  mMstnot  forget  to  ackuowfcdgo  ooeirreat 
efToi-ts  made  by  the  Preeidont  of  the  board,  Dr.  Bell, 
ani' the  Superintendent,  of  this  institute,  small  m 
body  but  b  g  in  hesrc  In  the  Senate  Gen.  Burn- 
aide  was  the  earnest  and  untiring  ir.'eud  of  the  bill. 
It  wis  a  nsreaeure  at  jestece.  as  well  aa  of  benevo- 
Ifcrcs,  to  recognize  the  wem*  of  fee  bliDd.  H  is  the 
sacred  duly  of  the  Government  to  prepareall  its  clt- 
ize;a  frw  tho  hiuhest  form  of  eitfzensalp.  The 
sre«  leer  wound  tip  his  remarks  by  heartily  welcom- 
iag  ibe  dekcalet. 

A  Committee  of  Credentials,  conslstin?  of  Messrs. 
P.  D.  Morrison,  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  J.  Mo  Workman, 
el  Missouri,  Dr.  iVillltni  Caupin,  of  Penasylvaulu, 
was  appointed.       

The   Board  cf  Visitors. 

mSTOlUCAX  AJSD.  STATISnCAI.  BKPORT3. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  and    the   Board 
Visitors  of  the  American   Printing 
Blind  was  called  to  order  by   Judye 
raid; 

I  can  add  nothln?,  of  course,  to 
salutatlGn  extended  veu  by    otbors. 
your   proieiiie  here  is  a  welcome 
American  "priniicg-lious? 
this  country,  but  in  the  r' 


Consideration  nostnoned  until  2  p.  it.  to-day.  and 
referred  to  a  special  committee  or  three.  , 

That  the  mouev  quo.a  cf  tfie  subsidy  fund  at  anj 
iBsMtutlon  may  be  devoted  to  vho  puD  nation  o.  any 
work  selected  by  the'  superintendent  of  the  sams. 
Referred  as  above.  .     , 

That  requt?iiiocK  may  be  made  for  books  or  ap- 
paratus act  printed  or  constructed  at  ibe  American 
Prmtinti-house  tor  the  Blind,  by  any  instiarUcn.  to 
an  amouut  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
monev  quota  of  any  institution  Haifa*  siicri  rtGuis!- 
tlea.  for  ttie  U;cal  year-  in  which  it  shad  be  made. 

Aahaf'tbe   term  "apparatus"  shall   Include  such 
pric.es  only  a3  aro  esj-ecia'uy  adapted  to  thM 
Land  snidt-i 
The  meeting  cdjourued  untd  to-day  at  U  o  clcck. 


of 

House  for   the 
Bullock,   who 

the  very  warm 
I  can  say  that) 
presence.  Tha 
re^osnizuc!  in 
'anion  mo  for 
ga7in<r  that  it  is  the  great  hi*  Son  of  the  worid. 
Iu  1858  it  was  thomjlit  adyiaiblo  that  an  institution 
of  thti  kird  for  the  prrhtfua  or  books  was  indispensa- 
ble. EfTcrts  were  made  in  Boston  and  periiai  s  in 
New  York.  We  knew  no  money  was  to  be  maoe  cf 
it.  We  therefore  looked  to  the  various  institutes  for 
edvlce  and  co-coeraiion.  in  1&58  tbe  entenrlsa 
was  incorporated  All  new  enterprises,  especially 
ihoBe  ibal  do  not  f.trike  tbe  popular  imagination,  are 
slow  to  grow.  We  raised  monc-v  by  prlva'e  sub- 
scription, by  appealtoa  to  and  inviiing  the  co-opera- 
ilon,  of  other  iusiliutes end  by  senduig  missionuries 
to  various  Siatej.  Before  the  war  we  bad  rece:v;:d 
Sl,f>')J  from  ?ti-s;ssn>p:,  but  when  tho  war  broke  out 
many  promises  were  forgotten.  Wo  have  a  suit 
egioust  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  S"'U,000,  which,  I 
tbiofc,  we  will  uliimately  recover.  I  mantion  these 
:hings  to  show  whatare  a  part  o*  our  resources.  A 
short  time  ago  the  legislature,  whh  its  usual  iiber- 
aiiiy,  appropriBtedaband.soriie  sum  to  tho  American 
Printluir-himse  lor  the  Bliad.  Tha  receipts  up  to 
July,  lilYS,  "rem  the  Locislatura  have  been 
$."0,beo,  and  there  is  a  balance  in  the 
State  Treasury,  subject  to  our  toufcrol,  of  S;23,l-;0. 
Ttc  c.oue7  now  1.1  Hie  possession  of  the  pEmttng- 
heue  is  Sli^KX;.  of  which  aomo  S-I.GOC  has  b-jeu  re- 
ceived »rom  tUe. Treasury  of  the  United  States,  aud 
which  :s  suirifct  to  your  action.  The  5230,000  ap- 
propriated bv  Congress  is  within  your  evc.trsive  eon- 
frol.  You,  tbe  laborsi-3  in  the  Qeid.  should  be  con- 
siiiied  liLreffaixl  io  the  character  and  the  number  of 
the  books,  and  that  ycu  should  control  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  money.  You  arc,  .c  fact,  not  only  tho 
visitors,  but  tho   controllers  of   this  great  American 

wor*.  We  have  no  right  to  curtail  the  literature 
of  tbe  blind.  We  have  no  right  to  dole  out 
to  tbem  that  which  we  give  the  seelna. 
We  owe  to  them  the  best  kind  of  literature.  This 
work  can  not  be  done  by  private  enterprise;  there  is 
no  monev  in  It.  We  will  do  it  by  the  American 
Printing-bouse  for  the  Blind.  We  will  sow  the  litera- 
ture broadcast  over  the  country,  so  that  evesy  blind 
mas  can  enjoy  the  highest  kind  of  literature.  We 
are  printing  books  which  will  and  their  way  to  Paris, 
to  London,  to  Berlin.  We  ore  on  the  hfgh  road  of 
success.  We  are  out  of  debt,  and  we  depend  upon 
yju  for  the  wisdom,  tha  labor  and  the  advloe  to 
make  K,a  great  success.  We  desire  you  to  examine 
c'oseiy  into  our  condition,  as  it  is  your  privilege  and 
your  duty. 

Mr.  Patten  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pnntinc-house  for  the  Blind,  The  followlna 
pentlemen  were  appointed:  Mr.  Milier.  of  Kansas; 
Mr.  Btnead,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  P.  D.  Morrison,  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Wade  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  which 
were  ordeied  printed  and  laid  over.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned  until  8  o'clook  p.  m. 

Evemug  Session. 

DR.  WADS'S  RESOLUTIONS  READ  AtfD    ACTED    CPOK. 

The  meeting  was  called  to«rdar  at  8o'ch3tftfeT  Dr. 
Cbaplc. 

Mr.  Huntocn  raovad  that  all  the  euestahe  Invited 
to  participate  m  the  discussion  ot  the  various^  ~ 
tions. 

The  resolutions  of  Dr.  Wade  wevo  then  read.  Thev 
§ie  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  ths  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  who  are,  or  ehall  hereafter  be  residents  of 
the  Stae  of  Kentucky,  are  berebrconsiituteo  an  Ex- 
ecutive Finance  Committet;  and  tho  said  committee 
Is  hereby  vested  wiih  full  power  and  authority  to  do 
ail  acts  necessary  to  the  admlnlslralipn  of  the  finan- 
cial affaire  of  the  Aoaericao  Printing.  HeuieA*lh« 
Blind,  and  to  the  care  and  management  of  its 
property .    Adopted. 

That  a  committee  of  five  Superintendents  he  ap- 
pointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  bo  known  as  tha 
Executive  Publication  Committee,  whose  duty  it 
ehall  be  to  present  to  the  Superintendents  of  the  sev- 
eral institutions  for  the  blind  In  North  America,  at 
least  once  in  each  ^cal  year,  of  the  A  »erican  Print- 
fufi-hou-io  for  the  Wind,  iists  of  books,  from  e3Ch  of 
which  each  Superintendent  ehall  select  one,  and  Hie 
bcoks  receiving-  the  greatest  number  of -vo$£tt  shall 
tben  be  printed  lo  such  typo  as  mav  be  required  by 
anv  Superintendent,  provided,  however,  that  n» 
book  shall  be  so  primed  tn  any  deslnnatad  type,  un  ■ 
less  the  monev  oonsiitu  iua  the  uuo>a  ;>f  the  institu- 
tions m^Kiug  such  rcpuisitions  shall  he  suilloien;  1c 
the  aggregate  to  defray  the  est*  en:e  of  such  publica- 
tion. 
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THE  LAST  DAY 


Of  the  Convention  of  the  American  In- 
structors of  the  Blind. 


Happy  Termination 
Affair. 


of   a  Pleasant 


COLORED  BLIND  SCHOOLS. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Pfesli 
dent  Means  at  9  o'cloek.  The  chief  business 
of  the  association  had  been  transacted  pr>- 
the  previous  days,  and  yesterday  was  given, 
up  to  familiar  discussions  of  various  topics. 
After  Mr.  Lane,  of  LoUislafaa,  had  opened 
with  prayer,  Mr.  McElroy  was  elected  SecrSj 
taryprt)  tern.,  Mr.  Huntoon  being  abseglr 
Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  Executive  Colt 
mittee,  reported  for  the  committed 
that  it  would  be  -well  to  discuss 
either  the  musical  or  the  industrial  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  Mr.  Graves  then  offered  a 
resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
to  consider  the  collegiate  education  of  the 
blind  and  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
scholarship  in  one  or  more  of  our  colleges,  or 
universities,  the  committee  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting,  in  1882.  The  resolution  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  which, 
reported  it  back,  recommending  its  adop- 
tion. It  was  accordingly  adopted,  and  the 
chair  took  time  to  appoint  the  committee 

Mr.  Morrison,  of  Baltimore,  then  broached 
the  subject  of  institutions  for  blind  colored 
persons.  He  said  that  the'  establish- 
ment in  Baltimore  was  .  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  that  the  work 
was  most  encouraging.  Mr.  Gudger,  of  North 
Carolina,  said  that  in  his  State  there  was  an 
institute  for  the  colored,  under  the  same 
management,  but  entirely  separate  frcni  the 
institute  for  the  whites.  He  also  said  that 
the  establishment  was  prosperous  and  vd 
vised  the  establishment  of  .Siar'  oh^s  in 
States  where  the  colored  people  were  numer* 

i,?i"'  ^'apin  said  hfe  regretted  that  the  sub- 
r  jpet  of  the  industrial  homes  had  been 
dropped  the  day  before.  He.went  On  to 
speak  of  the  work  dOne  in  the  Pennsylvania 
institute.  The  raeA  were  proficient  in  broom 
and  brusd  making,  but  that  willow  work 
.had  failed.  The  females  used  to  advantage 
toe  sewing  machine,  and  the  needle,  croch- 
eting, bead  work,  &c. 

He  said  that  he  did  not  believe  it  proper  to 
make  a  high  school  of  institutions  for  the 
blmd,  as  most  of  tbe  pupils  did  not  have  the 
minds  proper  for  sucrr-  education.  When 
however,  the  individuals  admit  of  it  their 
minds  should  be  trained  as  highly  as  possi- 
ble. He  then  spoke  of  the  institutions  in 
America  as  considerably  ahead  of  those  in; 
Europe.  There  England  and  France  stand 
at  the  head,  but  they  are  not  so  comprehen- 
?J.ve  i-£s  ^  iri  thi8  country.-  In  Paris 
the  blind  learn  music  and  literature, 
&c.  The  Doctor  wound  up  his 
speeoh  with  an  exhortation  to  the  establli 
rnent  of  the  industrial  Hoir> 
tfayaare  so^fl^pSWr^thljroTect 
maintenance  of  thosfc  pool-  brfnd  people  wi« 
have  left  the  ordinary  schools  and  have  no 
occupation,  but  onaccountof  their  inferior- 
■'"e  compelled  to  go  to  Alms-houses  or  to 
some  other  such  place.  It  was  also  linpotr- 
adt  that  the  Industrial  Homes  shoul  dbe  in 
or  near  large  cities,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  institutions. 
The  consideration  that  land  might  be  do* 
uuted  In  the  rural  districts'  was  not  suf- 
ficient tQ  Counterbalance  thisimportantend 


fo 


Df.Ohapln  navmg  stated  tirat  Dasirot  mak- 
ing had  been  found  unprofitable  in  his  in- 
stitution, Mr.  Hunter,  of  Ontario,  was  asked 
to  explain  how  he  managed  to  make  his 
basket  making  pay.  He  said  that  the  first 
thing  was  to  make  the  boys  settle  down  to 
learning  the  trade  thoroughly,  step  by  step, 
and  that  then  it  proved  successful  'and  the 
boys  made  their  livings  very  generally  after 
they  left  the  institution, 

Then  Mr.  Miller,  of  Kansas,  described  how 
the  boys  in  his  institution  successfully  made 
brooms.  Last  year  a  clear  gain  was  made  of 
8150,  and  from  the  profit  in  the  sale  of 
brooms  alone  there  is  in  his  treasury  about 
$700,  which  is  to  be  used  in  getting  in  a  stock 
of  broom  corn  this  fall. 

This  sort  of  discussion  was  kept  up  Until 
the  adjourning  hour. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  Means  called  the  association  to  order 
and  Mr.  Carothers  moved  that  the  subject  of 
musical  education  be  discussed.  The  gen- 
tleman then  exhibited  an  aparatus  by 
which  a  blind  man  could  teach  seeing  pu- 
pils. On  the  musical  chart  the  notes  Were 
printed  on  one  side  and  written  just  behind 
on  the  other  side  of  the  paper  In  point.  By 
a  simple  mechanical  contrivance  the  blind 
man  would  be  enabled  to  point  out  to  the 
seeing  pupil  the  notes  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  which  he  recognized  by  touch  on  the 
other  side. 

Dr.  Chapin  asked  to  know  if  anything  was 
being  done  in  tuning  and  repairing  pianos 
and  musical  instruments.  He  stated  that  in 
his  institution  the  pupils  were  taught  these 
branches,  and  that  after  leaving  the  school 
thoy  proved  profitable  and  gave  ready  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Hunter  reported  from  the  Executive 
Committee  that  a  letter  from  J.  W.  Smith, 
of  Boston,  had  been  referred  to  them.  Thft 
letter,  in  substance,  complained  that  his  pa- 
per ia  the  last  convention  had  been  im- 
properly reported  in  the  printed  report,  and1 
that  passages  in  the  paper  which  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  Russ,  an  old  in- 
structor, had  been  omitted.  The  committee 
recommended  that  the  letter  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  until 
the  next  convention.  Mr.  Hunter  made 
some  remarks  and  moved  the  acceptance  of 
the  report.  Mr.  Gudger  moved  that  the  mat- 
ter be  laid  on  the  table.    Carried. 

The  Chair  appointed,  on  the  committeeto 
consider  the  subject  of  collegiate  education 
of  the  blind,  Messrs.  Williams,  of  Georgia, 
Graves,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Carothers,  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Hunter  then  offered  the  follow-, 
ing  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this , 
convention  are  hereby  respectfully  ten- 
dered to  the  management  of  the  Kentucky 
Institution  for  the  Blind  for  their  kindness 
and  hospitality  during  the  meeting  of  the 
present  convention,  and  the  convention 
would  express  Its  best  wishes  for.  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  Kentucky  Institu- 
tion, which  holds  so  distinguished  a  place 
in  the  rank  of  institutions  for  the  blind- 

In  -a  speech-  Mr.  Hunter  saia-bre'thaugnt 
that   every   one   present   could   vote  most 
heartily  for  the  resolution.    He  himself 'had 
been  greatly  instructed-  and   encouraged  In 
his  work  by  meeting  so   many-  experienced 
and  interested  men  and  women    engaged  In 
the  same  work  with  himself.    He  wag  espe- 
cially glad  to  see  Dr; Chapin  in- the  eon 
tion.    That  gentleman  was  the  ouly  one'  left 
of  three  or  four  of  the-  old    workers  in  t 
field.     Dr.   Chapin's   views    and    opinlf 
would  always  be  respected  and  welcomed  ' 
the  convention.    Then  Mr.  Patten  spo! 
how  it  touched  him  to   revsit  the  ] 
where  he  hadieen  engaged  so  many  5 
He  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the  I 
tute  and  the  difficulties  that  beset  its  estab- 
lishment until  it  grew  to   be  a  flouris 
organization,   such   as   it  now  is.  -HejlWfe. 
thanked  the  management  of  the  Kentucky 
Institute  for  its  hospitality.    These  compli- 
ments were  heaped  up  until  at  last  MlHuu- 
toon  rose,  and  in  a  pleasant  speech  said  that 
the  Kentuckians  had  done  nothing  that  had 
not  been  done  by  the  rest.    He  said  th* 
meetings  were  for  the  good  of  all:  that  it 
was  merely  an  assemblage  of  brotihews  and 
sisters  who  wanted  to  talk  to  each  other  and 
meet  each  other  with  hearty  warmlli. 

The  question  of  a  publication  committee 
was  brought  up,  and  it  was  moved  that  the 
Secretary  be  appointed  a  committee  with 
full  power  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  was  then  offered 
the  President,  the  Secretaries,  the  Treasurer 
and  the  Executive' C01n.mittee.for  the  effi- 
cient manner  in  which  they  had  performed 
their  duties. 

Mr.  Hunter  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  representatives  of  The  Commercial 
and  Courier-Journal  for  their  faithfiUtiess 
in  following  the  convention  throughits  in- 
tricacies, and  for  putting  into  a  presentable 
shape  what  some&mofl-appeazbd-Tiot  exactly 
so,  and  for  otherwise  performing  their  duty 
in  their  well-known  able  manner.  The  vote 
was  given,  and  a  vote*  of  thanks  was  also 
tendered  the  railroads  that  had  reduced  the 
fares  for  the  delegates. 

After  some  other  unimportant  business 
.the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  August,  1882,  at  Janesville, 
Wis. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  convention 
the  delegates  left,  some  for  their  homes, 
others  for  travel.  A  party  of  about  twenty 
went  down  yesterday  evening  to   the   Cave. 

A  few  remain  at  the  institute.  All  who 
have  attended  the  meeting  go  away  en- 
thusiastic with  cordial,  homelike  welcome 
that  has  been  given  them  by  Mr.  Hun  toon. 
A  more  harmonious  gathering  never  was, 
and  the  breaking  up  seemed  really  to  cause 
a  feeling  almost  of  "sadness. 


A  WONDERFUL  BLIND  WOMAN. 

The  Accomplishments  and  Pecu- 
liarities of  Laura  Bridgman. 

,T.he   Perkins    Institution  for 
the  B!ind. 

A  Ginelftnata    Tribute   to   the    Late 

X/)ir.  Hove. 

1816 
..... 
i»t  at  our  tievi  I 

be    built  in 

me  out  of  "  -  I  ndonbtedly  she 

1  recommend  sticking  to  Yankee  Presidents, 

and  then  we  would  not  hav<  •<  iss  in  oust* 

lag  I  hem  from   office.    Hut   6< 

rltable  institution*,  and  well  she  ma* 
i  bus,  but  * 

bus,  ie  not  Cincinnati.    A  rec 
Institute,      where      I      was      Indebted      to     the 

kindness    of   Mrs.   C for    the'  pleasure   and 

ge  of  seen  aura  Bridgman,  the  well- 

!    of    Dr.  Ilowc,  convinced   me   that  in 
this   case  at  least   U  ..  firm  foundatl 

their  pride.    The  ins.  n  South   Boston,  not 

far  from  "Horcjbester  Heights."  Op  these  heights 
a  monument  has  been  erected  con  an  the 

18  during  the  Kcvolutioi 
what  III  inny  to  me,  though  perhaps   it  was 

the  correct  thing  iin  Uo*ton,i,  whh  the  adorn  kc 
ID  the  name  of  Die  Mayor  during  ■ 
reign  it  usion  oi  the  name  of 

any  genera;  and   ;»l,   the    I 

the  battle. 

stands  on  an  elevation 
manding  a  fine  view  of  that  glorious  "1  < 
bor."  and   we  feel   very    gorry    tor  the  poo: 
folks  who  crowd  arnnrul  us,  and  who  e: 
never]  the  bright,  dancing  waves.      We 

!•   if   they   really   do  wish  to  see  it  all, 
ulidont  we   sh'  were   we  in 

If  such  is  the.  ease,  then  it,  can  he   but  a 
alary  longing,  i  rat  on 

Die    ha 

the      Institute      by       a       very       1  hind 

girl,    with    long,     curly    baJr    and    dark 
and    v.),<      was     at 
She   ushered  ns 

with  flowers,  and  altera  short  conversation,  dur- 
ing which  she  was  entirely  at  ner  ease,  com 
ha  a  subdued,  )a<  ne,  she  very  I 

for  us.    Til  ilaintive  little  ballad,  and 

her  voice  w  ptralto,  1 

cultivated.    We  thanked  her  sincerely,  and 
request   of    Mrs.  C.    she    went    to    announce    mm 
to     Laura,      the     bright,      particular 
the  lmitisii 

in   gray,  and  wearing    s 
into  the  room,  and  it  was  hard  to  believe    ths 
self-possessed    person    was    in   any  way  difl 
from  ou  ara  Bridgman  was  born  in  New 

Hampshire  in  1828,  and  though  now  over  forty- 
eight,  thirty-five  years  old.  As 
bright  and  healthy,  but  disease  left 
tier  at  four  years  od  ago  In  a  most  pi  table  condition, 
both  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the.  words 
Howe,  "tiie  darkness  and  silence  of  the  tomb  Were 
round  her,"  and  we  are  incapable  of  fully  realizing 
her  ondition  at  that  lime. 
Can  we  imagine  a  being  more  totally  dead  to  all 
nai  influence,  or  a  more  hopeless  task  than 
her  education?  lu  18,"7  J>r.  Howe, having  seen 
and  examined  Laura,  finding  her  well-farmed,  of  a 
nervous,  sanguine  temperament,  and  possessing  a 
remarkably  well-shaped  head,  brought  her  to  lios- 
ton,  his  great  heart  full  of  the  idea  of  educating 
her.  After  unceasing  efforts,  which  tve  recount  in 
;.  few  minutes,  but  which  occupied  months,  he 
comprehend  his  purposes.  Like 
all  blind  children,  site  was  taught  by  (liv- 
ing hor  objects  to  feel,  and  then  the 
letters  which  spelled  the  names.  That  she  under- 
stood quickly  was  evinced  by  her  laying  the  words 
by  the  proper  objects.    Dr.  "Hojwe  wntaL 

irk, "(and  she  under! 

f.she  could 
comrat  ts    of   her    oYfn   mind  to 

another,  and  thus  And  companionship  in  the 
Btrange  wotld  around  her.  To  tell  you  01  her 
future  progress  irom  that  time  would  requite  too 
much  space,  but  that.  Dr.  Howe  was  untiring  in  Lis 
work,  which  was  crowned  with  success,  the  woman 
herself  is  a  proof. 

Laura  is  about  medium  height  and  vers  slender, 
with  small,  delicate  bands  and  feet,     lier  fa< 
pleasant  and  happy  looking,  but  al  the  same  time 
iiad  /an    expression   of    busy  thought,   wbi< 

.   me  from  its  rarity  among  ladies  nowadays. 
came  iuto  the  room  she  threw  her  arms 

around   Arrs.  C .    who  she  already    loves,    and 

would  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  her  side  tor  a  mo- 
ment. The  blind  girl  then  put  her  hand  in  both 
.  ira's,  and  by  signs,  which  were  read 
with  wonderful  rapidity  and  accuracy,  I 
was  introduced  ag  ;.  friend  of  Mrs.  C'.'s  who 
was  "desirous  of  knowing  Laura  Bridgman,  of 
whom  so  much  has  been  said  and  written. "  Woman- 
be  was    t  T  ■ 

Itatvery,  ae< 

unerring   I 
ingly   complied,   as 


comra 


quick  and  1  able  rh  her  Tikes  and  dis 

Fortunately  i  foundfavorin  her  "mind's  ey< 

not  on  my  own  personal  merit  like, again, 

and   one    clothed    in ''purple  and 

fine  linen"  is  sure  to  command  her  unbounded  ad- 

ou. 

Her  11  was  very  dubious  as  her  hands 

wandered  slowly  over  my  face  and  shoulders,  and 

she  looked  a  little  undecided  as  to  ihe  merits  of  the 

ease,   until   her   ringers   touched  m>    silk  sleeves, 

which  suddenly  turned  the  scale  in  my  favor. 

.Her  lace  became  radiant,  she  threw  up  her 
hands,  swayed  gracefully  to  and  fro,  makin*ra  little, 
delighted  sound,  sei/.ed  the  hands  0  udant 

and  telegraphed  JJliioklv.  Mjat  she  thought  "Mrs. 
C.'s  friend  was  line — very  fine. 

In  this  connection  was  told  me  a  very  funny  story 
of  hor. 

day  a  very  fashionable  friend  of  Mrs.  0.,  who 
saii  tor  Europe  the  next,  expressed  a  desire 
to    see    Laura,  which    was    acceded    to,  but   when 
dressed  for  the  call   the  lady  suddenly  discovered 
that  only  a  pair  of   lisle-thread  gloves  were  at  her 
disposal,  the  "best"  ones   being  safely  packed  up. 
She  was  in  despair,  but  it  was  suggested  th. 
poor  little  Inmates  of  the  institute  would  hardly  be 
critical  in  such  a  matter,  so  she  ventured  1,0  weai 
them. 
Aiter  the  introduction    Laura's   fingers  lightly 
s  dress,   and  she  nodded  ai 
ingly  at  the  soft  velvet  with  v, ■;■ 
in  contact,  but  Whet)    she   reached  the   clove 
proved  too  much  even  for  her.    A  moment  she  lies- 
looked  perplexed,  and   then  broke  iuto  a 
merry     laugh.       Being     questioned     she     1 
thai  she  was   laughing  at   the  idea  of  "wearing  a 
velvet,  dress  and  cotton  gloves."      When  it  was  ex- 
plained "he  was  deeply  penitent,  and,  With  an  odd 
little,  curtsey,  begged  again   and    again    tin 
lady  would  pardon  her   rudeness.    At   my   ri 
Laura  brought  some  oi  her  wc  I 
ana  how  she  ever  made  the  little  lace 
my    possess  ,011  is   a    mystery  to  me.    It  is  of  tine 
white -thread,  perfect  in  every  part,  and  con 
favorably  with   1  as  I  have   seen    made  by 

peoph  t  their  two  eyes,  and  who 

were  not  deaf  to  instruction,  either. 

Ihe  money  which  9  Laura  for  her 

exceeded  1 !  icle,  and   1  woi 

how    she    would    know:  out   without    a  mo 

aphed  thai  go  for 

the  change,"  which  she  did,  and  always  doeB  do, 
without      any  e.         She     showed     me 

felled     rii  adame   Sontag   haa 

given  lier.  and  of  which  she  was  very 
.proud.  Laura  conducted  us  into  a  bright,  airy 
room,  full  of  little  girls  sealed  at  their  desks, 
busily  sewing,  aii  of  them  blind,  and  many  of  them 
deaf  and  dumb.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  t 
sight?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Their  little  faces 
bright   and   ha 

deeply  interested  in  their  tasks,     it  was  impos: 
to  realise  that  thi  nanywa' 

ferent  from  others,  and   that  they  truly  could  not 
see,    hear    or  8] 

laughing  softly  over  a  joke,  hidden  from  the  grown 
and    perhaps  at   their  expense,   hut    which 
tickled  the  youngsters  immensely,  and  made  me 
long    to     know     what     it    was    all      about    and 
laugh  with  them.    So  cheery  everything  loo' 
fright,   so   home-like.     Why,  it   would   shame  any 
other    children's   school    I    ever   saw,  and   lots   of 
naughty  little  folks   I  know,  who  cry  becausi 
must  learn,  would  find  in  this  ease  something 
for   when   the  A,  B,  (7s  have   to   he  studied 
out  any   eyes.     Many  of  the   children  wer. 
pretty,    and      1     regretted    exceedingly     J 
mtesed     an     exhibinon  .  whieh     was    "giv. 
the    morning.     Laura    procured    a    needle,    and 
placing  the  eye  against  the  tip    of     the    tot 
passed  the  thread  through,  caught  it  in  her  fingers, 
and  in  a    twinkling  presented   it  to  us  thr 
This  she  did  several  times,  well  pleased  at  our  ad- 
miration.   Then  calling  a  little  girl  to  her  shi 
a  handkerchief,  turned  the  hem  neatly,  hemnrnd  a 
few   stitches,  took  the  little  hand  in   hers  and  in 
strutted   it    in   the     hemming    pi .  towing 

us     that     she        was       capable      o*       teaching 
even      as        she       had        been       tan: 
Of     raised     le 
she  gave  me   her  autograph,    printed    in    distinct. 
well-shaped  letters,  and  all  in  an  even   line, 
did  she  do  it?    And  how  did   she  ever  learu?    Are 
her  fingers  all  nerves,  in.  compensation,  that 
aide  to  distinguish  even  a  lead-pencil  mark? 
sense  of  taste  is  greatly  impaired,  and  that  o> 
totally  destroyed.    She   is   bappy    and 
teaching  from  day  to  day,  and  learning  new 
always. 
Dr.  Howe  will  have  one  very  bright  star  to  shine 
crown,  that's  evident, 
lifetime,  almost,  compels  us  to  honor  1  dm.    L 
any  other  man   but  l>r.  Howe  would  ha 
the  experiment  of  her  education  worth 
A  child  of  four  years  has  not  ieajned   n 
case,  but  in  her  sickly  condition  even  that 

i  rav  of  light 
penetrated     her     mind      she     grasped      *• 
ajnd    by    the"  untiring    perseverance     of    her    in- 
structor, the  light    became  brighter,  stronger  and 
clearer,  until   today  we  see  11 
strong    for     herself     and     others.      We    u 
at  sculptors  who  free  the  angel  from  the   bl 
marble,  but  who  of  them  has  called  into  action  the 
Slumbering    intellect    of    their    .■> 
dee  lien  buried  than  was  that  of    Laura   Bricb 
oi1  endowed  them  with  thi 

VVt.i; 

tor  was  communicated  to  Laura,  her  grief  was  ex- 
cessive, m:<  :cd  for  the  rc3ult  on  her  mind. 
Bat  the  v,  ork  of  the  good  man  was  preserved  in  ail 
its  completeness. 
On  <                         Laura  accompanied  us  to  the 
ool-Tooni  and   bid  us    eood-by,  be»- 
nrettv  blii 
who  bad  "Shov  now  "showed  us  out,"  and 
.  with  which  she,  greeted  the.  re- 

in  addressing  Lcura 
lent  that  she  had  eu- 
-  we  had. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND, 


The  Annual  JVEeetingf. 


Improvements,  Reports,  Election 
of  Officers  and  Exercises. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  held  at  the  school  on  Wednes- 
day last  at  3.30  P.  M.,  was  very  well  at- 
tended and  exceedingly  interesting1. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy 
was  called  to  the  chair.  The  Trustees 
and  the  Treasurer  submitted  their  usual 
annual  reports,  which  were  accepted  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  That  of  the 
Trustees,  a  document  of  considerable 
length,  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  JI.  Means  of 
Dorchester,  and  gave  a  full  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  workings  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  Institution  during  the 
past  year,  commending  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted. 
There  have  been  179  blind  persons  con- 
nected with  the  establishment,  of  whom 
156  remain  in  it  at  present.  The  health 
of  the  household  had  been  remarkably 
good,  and  no  death  or  serious  disease  of 
any  kind  has  occurred. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  P.  T. 
Jackson,  shows  the  finances  of  ihe  insti- 
tution to  have  been  wisely  and  judicious- 
ly administered.  The  amount  of  money 
received  from  all  sources  during  the  past 
year,  as  well  as  that  of  the  disbursements 
made  for  all  purposes,  may  be  briefly  set 
forth  as  follows:  Cash  on  hand  October 
1st,  1879,  $579  21 ;  total  receipts  during 
ihe  year.  $94  139  58;  total  expenditures. 
S92,491  36.  Of  this  amount  $19,000  be- 
longs to  the  permanent  fund  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  was  merely  changed  from  one 
investment  to  another,  thaj  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  and 
appearing  in  the  account  of  the  receipts 
and  expenses. 

After  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  the  corporation  proceeded  to 
the  choice  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  the  iollowing  persons  were  unani- 
mously elected  : — 

President— Samuel  Eliot. 

Vice-president— John  Oummings. 

Treasurer— P.  T.  Jackson. 

Secretary — M.  Anagno*. 

Trustees— R.  E.  Apthorp,  Joseph  B. 
Glover,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  Edward 
N.Perkins,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  Samuel  G. 
duelling,  James  Sturgis,  George  W. 
Wales. 

All  the  above  were  re-elected  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  who 
was  chosen  in  the  place  of  his  father,  the 
latter  having  reque-ted  to  be  relieved  from 
further  service.  The  following  ladies  and 
jjentlemen  were  aL>o  added  to  the  list  of 
the  members  of  the  corporation  by  a  unan- 
imous vote:  George  L.  Lovett.  William 
II.  Baldwin,  Miss  Haltie  Freeman,  Mrs. 
Adaline  Nickerson,  T.  Alhert  Taylor, 
George  Nickerso'i,  Mrs.  Aaron  Aklricli, 
Mrs.  Thomas  T.  Wyman,  Rev.  Edward  E. 
Hale,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks.  CO.  Per- 
kins, B.  J.  Lang,  William  H.  Sherwood, 
William  F.  Apthorp,  A.  Parker  Brown, 
Elliot  W.  Pratt. 

Mr.  George  L.  Lovett  of  South  Boston 
was  elected  Auditor  ot  the  Treasurer's 
Accounts  in  the  place  of  Mr.  George  Hig- 
ginson, who  resigned  after  long  and  faith- 
ful service. 

After  the  meeting  the  Trustees  and 
members  ef  the  corporation,  together  with 
i heir  friends,  adjourned  to  the  school- 
rooms, where  recitations,  exercises  in 
reading,  etc.,  were  conducted  by  the 
teachers.  Tile  exercise  which  excited  the 
greatest  interest  was  held  in  the  geograph- 
ical room,  the  central  table  of  which  was 
spread  with  autumn  fruits.  The  little 
boys  gave  excellent  and  very  interesting 
recitations  on   the  fruit,   describing  each 


accurately  and  minutely,  and  distin- 
guishing between  the  different  kinds  of 
apples,  grapes,  etc.,  by  the  touch.  Poetry 
was  also  recited.  The  girls'  department 
and  the  new  schoolhouse  were  then  visit- 
ed, where  recitations  and  music  were  also 
given.  The  exercises  closed  with  a  con- 
cert in  tlie  hall,  which  was  pronounced  by 
all  present  to  be  exceedingly  interesting 
and  agreeable. 

As  has  been  previously  stated  in  our 
columns,  several  important  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  institution  during 
the  past  year,  both  in  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  establishment  and  in  the 
methods  of  teaching.  A  great  part  of  the 
instruction  is  now  given  objectively,  and 
a  great  variety  of  models  and  specimens, 
embracing  most  of  the  branches  oi  natural 
history,  as  well  as  other  studies,  have 
been  collected,  and  are  constantly  used 
by  the  pupils,  with  gratifying  results. 

Special  interest  was  also  manifested  in 
the  printing  department,  where  a  number 
of  valuable  books  have  been  embossed 
during  the  past  year.  A  good  sized  vol- 
ume containing  some  ot  Pope's  best 
poems,  such  as  the  "Essay  on  Man,"  the 
""Essay  on  Criticism."  the  "Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  the  '-Temple  of  Fame,"  "Eloise 
and  Abelard,"  "Sappho  to  Phaon,''  the 
•'Universal  Hymn  of  Prayer,"  the  "Mes- 
siah," and  s^verar  others,  haveju^l  been 
issued.  "Freeman's  History  of  Europe" 
and  "Huxley's  Introductory  to  Science 
Primers"  are  in  press,  and  will  be  finished 
in  l>ve  or  six  weeks.  These  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  publication  of  a  work  enti- 
tled "American  Prose,"  which  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Hon.  H.  O.  Houghton, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  corporation,  and 
who  shows  great  interest  in  the  welfare  ol 
the  blind. 
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//  For  the  N.  H.  Sentinel. 

Laura  Bridgman's  Birthday. 


BY  H.   L.  WELLINGTON. 


Do  you  know,  my  dear  young  friends,  who 
can  see  and  hear  and  speak  with  ease,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  persons  living  in  this 
world  to  whom  the  noonday  sun  brings  no 
more  brightness  than  the  gloom  of  midnight  ? 
They  cannot  see  this  beautiful  world  and  all 
the  lovely  things  in  it,  nor  the  face  of  kind 
friends,  for  they  are  blind.  There  is  another 
class,  almost  as  large,  who  can  see  but  are  liv- 
ing in  continual  silence.  Not  a  sound  do  they 
hear,  for  they  are  deaf.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  great  misfortune,  they  are  not 
only  deaf,  but  dumb,  or  mute,  also.  They 
cannot  speak,  not  because  their  vocal  organs 
are  defective,  but  because  they  are  not  able 
to  hear  the  voice  of  others  and  do  not  learn  to 
imitate  sounds  as  children  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  their  senses  do  so  easily.  A  few  are 
found — may  the  number  always  be  small — 
who  by  a  combination  of  misfortunes  have 
become,  not  only  blind,  but  deaf  and  mute  al- 
so. Their  condition  is  most  deplorable.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  understand  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  misfortune  unless  we  have 
known  them  intimately.  Much  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  situation  of.  this  class.  By 
education  -their  ,  darknass  is  made  light,  and 
their  silence  vocal  with  human  companion- 
ship. 

One  of  the  best  known  instances  of  the  lat- 
ter class  is  that  of  Laura  Bridgman,  whose 
name  has  become  a  household  word  the  world 
over.  It  was  a  grand  and  noble  act  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Howe  to  try  to  lead  her  out  of  this 
dark  and  silent  cell  in  which  she  was  enclosed, 
into  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  social  life. 
The  process  was  a  long,  tedious  and  expensive 
one,  but  the  final  success  was  marvellous.  Its 
value  is  inestimable,  not  only  to  her,  but  to 
all  similarly  afflicted  that  shall  live  in  the 
future.  Now  that  it  is  known  what  she  has 
become  by  patient  training,  with  only  her  one 
delicate  sense  of  touch,  no  other  case  can  be 
quite  hopeless.  She  is  no  longer  young,  but 
at  times  she  is  as  gleeful  and  frolicsome  as  a 
child.  She  has  just  celebrated  her  fifty-first 
birthday,  and  it  is  to  tell  you  of  an  interesting 
incident  that  occurred  on  that  day  that  I  write 
this  sketch.  I  select  this  from  many  other 
things  that  I  would  be  glad  to  ttllyou  about 
because  it  will  illustrate  so  clearly  her  method 
of  conversing  with  friends. 

She  had  looked  forward  with  bright  antici- 
pation to  the  day,  expecting  to  receive  a  visit 
from  a  friend  who  was,  like  herself,  blind  and 
deaf.  There  was,  however,  one  striking  dif- 
ference. She  had  become  deaf  after  she  had 
learned  to  speak,  and  by  the  kindness  and 
persevering  effort  of  friends  and  teachers  had 
retained  the  use  of  language  so  that  she  can 
answer  intelligibly  in  vocal  speech  what  is  said 
to  her.  Laura  cannot  do  this.  She  uses  the 
manual  alphabet,  spelling  out  each  word,  and 
the  answer  is  given  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
palm  of  her  hand.  Her  education  was  begun 
many  years  ago,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  she  was  the  first  one,  thus  afflicted,  that 
was  thoroughly  and  systematically  taught  the 
use  of  language.  Since  then,  in  the  march  of 
progress,  other  and  better  methods  tbea 
known  in  the  old  world  have  been  introduced 


$ 
into  America  with  success.  Those  before 
called  dumb  are  taught  to  speak,  and  by  read- 
ing the  lips'iearn  to  understand  what  others 
say  to  them.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  done 
with  the  blind.  Until  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  there  were  no  special  schools  in  this 
country  conducted  on  this  plan.  The  only] 
system  of  instruction  pursued  was  that  of 
signs  and  the  manual  alphabet,  supplemented 
with -written  language.  /Laura  uses  the  man- 
ual alphabet  with  great  dexterity  and  correct- 
ness. 

It  was  delightful  to  watch  the  expression  of 
the  faces  of   these  two  blind  friends  as  they 
engaged  in  animated  conversation,  so  silently, 
about  all  that  had  happened  since  they  last 
met.     The  merry  laugh,  the  expression  of  joy, 
so  frequently  audible,  were  tokens  of  the  hap- 
piness they  experienced,  which   could  never 
have  been  realized  if  some  kind,  loving  hand 
had  not  led  them  out  of  their  dreary  solitude, 
where  all  must  have  remained  desolate,  into 
the  delightful  companionship   of   social  life. 
Their  lives,  barren  as  they  must  have  been, 
without  education,  would  have  become  a  bur- 
den.    This  friend  had  brought  for  a  birthday 
present  a  delicate  token  of  lace  and  a  pretty 
silk  necktie.     Laura  is  very  fond  of  dress  and 
personal  adornment,  and  all  these  gifts   are 
treasured  by   her  with  great   care.     She  has 
received  many  tokens  from  friends  who  have 
visited  her,  some  of  which  are  of  great  value. 
But  among  them  all  there  is  nothing  that  gives 
her  more  unalloyed  delight  than  the  posses- 
sion of  a  watch.     Now  it  would  seem  at  first 
that  a  watch  would  be  useless  to  a  blind  per- 
son, but  it  is,  in  fact,  indispensable  for  them 
to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  time.     You 
will  wonder  how  they  can  use  it.     I  will  tell 
you.     The  watoh  has  no  crystal.     The  figures 
on  the  dial-plate  are  raised,  and  tiny  notches 
are  cut   in  the  disc  to   correspond  with  the 
quarter   and   half-hours.      By    touching    the 
hands  very   carefully  they   learn  to    tell  the 
position,  aud  thus  give   the  time  correctly. 
Laura  had  received  a  long  letter  from  another 
blind    friend,    like    themselves,    written    in 
"Braille,"  a  kind  of   point-writing  that    the 
blind  can  read  themselves,  and  thus  carry  on 
a  correspondence   without  the  aid  of   seeing 
persons,  which  is  impossible   with   ordinary 
writing. 

Laura  had  learned  to  do  some  new  fancy 
worsted  work  that  she  was  pleased  to  exhibit 
— lamp-mats  of  the  pansy  and  morning  glory 
pattern,  also  to  knit  a  new  kind  of  lace,  which 

work  she  does  most  exquisitly  by  the  won 
drous  skill  she  has  acquired.  She  took  her 
guest  into  the  hall  to  hoar  a  blind  friend  play 
the  organ.  Now  you  must  remember  that 
neither  of  them  could  hear  a  sound.  We 
should  naturally  wonder  what  pleasure  they 
could  possibly  derive  from  music.  But  the 
vibrations  occasioned  by  the  loud  pealing  of 
the  organ's  notes  causes  a  pleasant  sensation 
that  they  call  "hearing  music."  They  can- 
not hear  even  the  loud  booming  of  a  cannon 
or  the  deep  notes  of  a  bass-drum,  or  even  a 
thunder  bolt,  unless  it  is  so  near  that  they 
feel  the  shock. 


ADDRESS, 

DELIVERED     BY 

SAMUEL    DOWNER, 
At  Downer  Landing,  Sunday,  Ang.  14, 1881. 

Samuel  G.  Howe  was  one  of  the 
most  kind,  good  souls  that  ever  ex- 
isted. Hi9  life  was  a  vast  field  of 
usefulness ;  happy  within  himself, 
and  trying  to  make  all  around  him 
also  happy.  He  was  deeply  impressed 
with  a  horror  of  oppression  wherever 
it  existed.  For  five  years  he  fought 
in  the  mountains  of  Greece,  and  was 
ever  active  for  the  slave,  and  many 
owe  their  freedom  to  his  pass  over 
the  underground  railroad.  I  cannot 
better  speak  to  you  of  his  loving 
heart  and  his  great  work  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  than  by  quoting  some 
lines  from  Whittier's  beautiful  tribute 
to  him  : 

"Would'st  know  him  now,  behold  him 
The  Cadmus  of  the  blind, 
Giving  the  dumb  lips  language 
The  idiot  clay  a  mind. 

Walking  his  round  of  duty 

Serenely  day  by  day, 
With  the  strong  man's  hand  of  labor 

And  childhood's  heart  of  play." 
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Writing  in  the  Dark. 

The  problem  of  teaching  the  blind  to 
write  seems  a  very  intricate  one,  yet  we  all 
know  that  it  has  been  successfully  solved, 
so  that  any  blind  child  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence may  acquire  this  art,  as  well  as 
most  other  brunches  of  a  common  school 
education,  at  that  beneficient  institution  in 
South  Boston  to  which  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  refer  again.  We  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  methods  of  teaching,  but 
those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  may 
visit  the  school,  examine  and  inquire  into 
it  for  themselves,  as  so  many  have  already 
done. 

We  can  better  understand  and  appreciate 
the  difficulties  which  beset  those  persons 
who  have  in  adult  age  lost  their  vision 
from  accident  or  disease,  aud  who,  having 
already  learned  to  write,  desire  to  make 
that  knowledge  available  and  to  continue 
writing  as  before.  Let  any  person  experi- 
ment blindfolded,  or  with  the  eyes  closed, 
to  get  a  slight  idea  of  it.  He  may  write  a 
single  word,  may  even  sign  his  name  with 
tolerably  good  success,  but  let  him  attempt 
half  a  dozen  lines  without  looking  at  his 
work,  and  he  will  find  the  result  sufficient- 
ly disheartening.  Iudeed,  so  great  are  the 
difficulties,  that  we  find  that  nine  in  every 
ten  persons  who  have  lost  their  sight,  give 
up   the  attempt  iu  despair,  and  content 


themselves  with  dictating  to  some  kind 
friend  whatever  they  may  desire  to  have 
put  into  writing.  But  the  majority  of  us 
can  better  express  exactly  what  we  mean  to 
say  by  writing  it  ourselves,  than  by  dealing 
out  the  words  in  short  instalments  to  an 
amanuensis,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
advantage  of  being  able  to  do  the  work 
alone  at  any  time  instead  of  waiting  upon 
the  leisure  of  anothw,  and  involving 
always  the  time  and  labor  of  two  persons. 
The  advantages  and  benefits  of  a  contri- 
vance whereby  the  blind  may  be  able  at 
any  time  to  write  down  their  thoughts, 
doing  it  themselves  in  legible  shape,  must 
be  apparent  to  any  one  after  a  moment's 
thought. 

A  brief  description  of  the  writing  ap- 
paratus, originated  and  now  in  daily  use 
by  our  townsman  W.  H.  Macy,  Esq.,  re- 
cently found  its  way  into  the  Boston  Even- 
ing Transcript,  and  was  copied  a  few  weeks 
since  into  our  columns.  The  operation  of 
the  machine  is  very  simple,  answering  ef- 
ficiently the  purpose  f°-r  which  it  was  in- 
vented, and  enabling  the  writer  to  work 
very  rapidly.  The  leading  idea  in  this  con- 
trivance, iudeed  what  constitutes  the  nov- 
elty of  it,  is  the  adjustment  for  moving  the 
sheet  of  paper.  Wo  think  this  plan  of 
Mr.  Macy's  must  be  an  improvement  on  all 
others,  as  the  blind  person  after  placing 
himself  in  position,  has  only  to  continue 
writing,  always  in  the  same  place  on  the 
desk  or  tablet,  until  the  sheet  is  filled,  mak- 
ing only  a  simple  movement  with  the  left 
hand  as  each  line  is  finished,  thus  pulling 
the  paper  into  position  for  receiving 
another. 

We  quote  a  private  letter  from  M.  Anag- 
nos,  Superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  by  which  it  appears  that  in  all  other 
inventions  for  the  purpose  which  has  come 
under  his  observation,  the  paper  remains 
stationary,  while  the  guide  and  cross-bar 
are  moved  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
sheet. 

Boston,  March  14th,  1878. 
My  Dear  Sir: — Please  accept  my  thanks  for 
your  favor  of  the8th  inst.,  as  well  as  for  the  de- 
scription of  a  writing-machine  invented  and  suc- 
cessfully used  by  yourself.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  examine  the  machine,  and  shall  do  so  at  the 
first  opportunity  I  can  get.  Two  machines  of  a 
ejrnilar  kind  have  been  invented  and  used  by 
adult  blind  persons  connected  with  this  Institu- 
tion. They  differ  from  yours  in  this  point,  that 
the  paper  remains  immovable  on  the  tablet,  and 
that  the  cross-bar  or  guide,  which  regulates  the 
lines  and  the  space  between  them,  is  moved  suc- 
cessively from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page 
after  each  line  is  written.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  good  appliance  for  the  use  pf  persons  who 
have  lost  their  sight  after  having  learned  how  to 
write:  but  for  children  who  have  no  idea  of  the 
common  hand-writing  or  of  the  size  of  the  body 
of  the  letters,  the  French  grooved  paste-board  is 
the  simplest  and  best  contrivanoe.  We  employ 
this  board  in  all  our  classes  with  satisfactory 
results.  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  copy  of 
our  last  annual  report. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  with  renewed  thanks, 
Yours  sincerely, 

M.  ANAGNOS. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
M.  Recordon  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  has 
invented  a  machine  which  writes  in  raised 
letters,  which  the  blind  oau  read  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
characters  are  clearly  legible  to  the  eye. 
At  a  pnblic  exhibition,  the  most  marvel- 
lous and  gratifying  results  were  apparent, 
the  operator  being  a  lady  who  had  been 
blind  from  birth.     This  machine  is  said  to 


have  solved  the  problem  of  writing  by  and 
and  for  the  blind  in  a  manner  most  com- 
plete and  satisfactory,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  it  has  yet  been  brought  into  use 
in  our  own  institutions  or  schools  for  the 
blind.  As  mention  is  made  of  a  system  of 
wheels,  it  may  perhaps  be  too  complicated, 
or  too  expensive  for  general  use. 
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A   BLIND    POET. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  new  in  the  title  which  I  have 
prefixed  to  this  unpretending  sketch.  Poetry  began  in  the 
bosom  of  a  blind  man  and  culminated  in  the  brain  of  a  Mil- 
ton, and  blind  persons  have  in  all  ages  been  noted  as  espe- 
cial lovers  of  the  harmonious  and  beautiful  in  sound ;  but, 
when  I  add  that  my  hero  is  also  deaf,  that  the  very  avenue 
through  which  music  of  the  pen  or  chord  should  reach  his 
soul  is  closed,  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bard  must  in- 
deed have  been  strong  within  him  in  order  to  come  out. 
We  all  remember  the  walling-up  of  Pausanias  at  Sparta. 
If  Pausanias  had  suddenly  emerged  from  his  living  entomb- 
ment, and  led  new  armies  to  the  conflict,  it  would  hardly 
have  been  more  astonishing  than  that  a  man  to  whom  the 
sense  of  sound  was  forever  forbidden  should  have  tuned  his 
lyre  in  homage  to  the  immortal  Muse  of  Song. 

Yet  such  has  been  the  case.  The  volume  called  Seen  and 
Heard  is  one  of  the  most  touching  yet  dignified  appeals  to 
the  human  heart  that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  meet.  Its 
author,  Morrison  Heady,  of  Kentucky,  has  written  many 
excellent  things  since  its  publication.  His  "  Washington 
before  the  Revolution,"  which  was  printed  in  raised  type, 
by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louis- 
ville, is  esteemed  a  work  of  historic  merit ;  and  he  has 
several  unpublished  juvenile  books,  besides  a  longer  poet- 
ical work.  His  writings  are  valued  both  for  their  literary 
merit  and  for  the  deathless  courage  and  perseverance  which 
have  impelled  so  sad  a  prisoner  to  cling  persistently  to  the 
pen  which  a  cruel  fate  endeavors  to  wrench  from  his  grasp ; 
but  he  can  never  go  beyond  "  The  Double  Night,"  his  most 
powerful  and,  in  my  eyes,  most  perfect  work,  in  which  he  so 
pathetically  delineates  his  doable  bereavement:  — 

"  I  heard  the  gates  of  night,  with  sullen  jar, 
Close  on  the  cheerful  day  forever  : 
Hope  from  my  sky  sank  like  the  evening  star, 
Which  finds,  in  darkness,  zenith  never  ; 
For  scarce  she  knew,  blithe  offspring  of  the  day, 
How  there  to  shine,  where  night  held  boundless  sway ; 
And  shapes  of  beauty,  grace,  and  bloom, 
And  fair-formed  joys,  that  once  around  me  danced, 
Bewildered  grew,  where  sunbeam  never  glanced, 
And  lost  their  way  in  that  wide  gloom. 

"  Pensylla,  o'er  me  many  sunless  years 
Have  flown,  since  last  the  beam  of  heaven, 
The  soft  ascent  of  morn  through  smiles  and  tears, 
The  sweet  descent  of  dreamy  even, 
Or  sight  of  wood  and  fields  in  green  arrayed, 
Vernal  resplendence,  or  autumnal  shade 
Or  winter's  gloom  or  summer's  blaze, 
Bird,  beast,  or  works,  that  trophy  man's  abode, 
Or  he  divine,  the  image  of  his  God, 
Met  my  rapt  gaze. 


"  Look,  gentle  guide  !     Thou  seest  the  imperial  sun 
Forth  sending  far  his  ambient  glory, 
O'er  laughing  fields  and  frowning  highlands  dun, 
O'er  glancing  streams  and  woodlands  hoary. 
In  orient  clouds,  he  steeps  his  amber  hair  ; 
With  beams  far  slanting  through  the  flaming  air 
Bids  Earth,  with  all  her  hymning  sound,  declare 
The  praise  of  everlasting  light. 
On  my  bared  head,  I  felt  his  pitying  ray ; 
He  loves  to  shine  on  my  benighted  way ; 
But,  ah,  Pensylla !  he  brings  to  me  no  day, 
Nor  yet  his  setting,  deeper  night. 

"  Prime  gift  of  God,  that  veil'st  his  sovereign  throne, 
And  dost  of  him  in  sense  remind  me, 
Blest  light  of  heaven,  why  hast  thou  from  me  flown? 
To  these  sad  shades,  why  hast  resigned  me  ? 
On  pinions  of  surpassing  beauty  borne, 
When  nature  hails  the  glad  advance  of  morn, 
In  thine  unsullied  loveliness 
Thou  comest ;  but,  to  my  darkened  eyes,  in  vain : 
My  night,  e'en  in  the  noon  of  thy  domain, 
Yields  not  to  thee,  since  joy  of  thine  again 

Can  ne'er  my  dayless  being  bless. 

***** 

"  Next  Silence,  fit  companion  of  the  night, 
In  drearier  depths  my  being  steeping, 
Like  the  felt  presence  of  an  unseen  sprite, 
With  muffled  tread,  comes  onward  creeping. 


Before  me,  close  her  smothering  curtain  swings, 

And  o'er  my  life  a  shadeless  shadow  flings  ; 

Sinking  with  pitiless  weight,  and  slow, 

To  shroud  the  last  sweet  glimpse  of  earth  and  man, 

And  set  my  limits  to  the  narrow  span 

Of  but  an  arm's  length  here  below. 

"  Oh,  whither  shall  I  fly,  this  stroke  to  shun  ? 
Where  turn  me,  this  side  death  and  heaven  ? 
Almost  I  would  my  course  on  earth  were  run, 
And  all  to  night  and  silence  given  ! 
I  turn  to  man  :  can  he  but  with  me  mourn  ? 
Alike  we're  helpless,  and,  as  bubbles  borne, 
We  to  a  common  haven  float. 
To  Him,  the  All-seeing  and  All-hearing  One, 
Behold,  I  turn  1     More  hid  than  He,  there's  none  ; 
More  silent  none,  none  more  remote ! 

"  Alas,  Pensylla,  stay  that  pious  tear ! 
Now,  nearer  come,  I  fain  thy  voice  would  hear : 
Like  music  when  the  soul  is  dreaming, 
Like  music  dropping  from  a  far-off  sphere, 
Heard  by  the  good,  when  life's  end  draweth  near, 
It  faintly  comes,  a  spirit  seeming. 
The  sounds  at  once  entranced  me,  ear  and  soul ; 
The  voice  of  winds  and  waves,  the  thunder's  roll, 
The  steed's  proud  neigh,  and  lamb's  meek  plaint, 
The  hum  of  bees  and  vesper  hymn  of  birds, 
The  rural  harmony  of  flocks  and  herds, 
The  song  of  joy  or  praise,  and  man's  sweet  words, 
Come  to  me  fainter, —  yet  more  faint. 
***** 

"  As  at  the  entrance  of  an  untrod  cave, 
I  shrink, —  so  hushed  the  shades,  and  sombre, 
This  death  of  sense  makes  life  a  breathing  grave, 
A  vital  death,  a  waking  slumber  ! 
'Tis  as  the  light  itself  of  God  were  fled, — 
So  dark  is  all  around,  so  still,  so  dead ; 
Nor  hope  of  change,  one  ray  I  find, 
Yet  must  submit.     Though  fled  fore'er  the  light, 
Though  utter  silence  bring  me  double  night, 
Though  to  my  insulated  mind 
Knowledge  her  richest  pages  ne'er  unfold, 
And  '  human  face  divine  '  I  ne'er  behold, 
Yet  must  submit,  must  be  resigned !  " 


' 


^ 


Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  spirit  which  thus 
pathetically  breathes  forth  its  plaint  is  a  morbidly  melan- 
choly one.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Heady,  as  he  appears  in 
daily  life,  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  persons  whom  it  has 
ever  been  our  lot  to  meet.  His  conversation  (his  voice  re- 
maining, though  hearing  has  gradually  left  him)  abounds 
with  humor  and  pleasantry.  He  is  exceedingly  well  read, 
and  the  plummet  of  his  thought  shows  a  mind  of  uncom- 
mon depth. 

Mr.  Heady  is  now  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  born 
with  the  full  enjoyment  of  sight  and  hearing,  but  was 
deprived  of  the  former  sense  by  an  accident  at  about  the 
age  of  sixteen.  At  eighteen,  his  hearing  began  to  fail,  and 
slowly  diminished  through  twenty -seven  years,  ever  grow- 
ing less.  One  pleasure  dependent  upon  hearing  had  to  be 
given  up  after  another.  First,  the  joyous  walks  with  old 
friends,  communication  being  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
speaking-trumpet;  then,  the  listening  to  reading  aloud  by 
his  parents  through  the  same  instrument;  finally,  about 
four  or  five  years  ago,  the  use  of  the  trumpet  itself,  since 
when  he  has  depended  on  feeling  alone.  He  still  hears  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice  when  he  speaks,  but  it  conveys  to 
him  no  articulate  effect.  To  use  the  eloquent  language  of 
a  friend,  it  was  like  the  slow,  gradual  swinging-to  of  the 
prison-door,  until  the  prisoner  is  left  alone  in  his  cell.  The 
agony  of  this  twofold  bereavement,  "deep  answering  unto 
deep,"  is  most  beautifully  described  in  "  The  Double  Night," 
the  poem  from  which  I  have  quoted  above. 

From  time  to  time,  in  my  early  youth,  a  fragment  would 

float  to  me  from  this  life  devoted  to  affliction,  like  mosses 

from  the  depths  of  an  unknown  sea, —  a  poem,  an  historical 

sketch,  a  sad-looking  photograph.     I  pictured  to   myself  a 

being  filled  with  unutterable  sadness,  and  whose  shrouded 

^ife  never  gave  forth  the  semblance  of  a  glow.     What  was 

y  astonishment,  then,  when  Mr.  Heady  visited  the  East  in 

he  summer  of  1878,  to  find  in  him  a  lively,  genial,  and 

sparkling  companion,  whom  one  might  see  for  many  days 

ive  the  deep  sorrow  within  betrayed  itself  in  any  way  for  a 

moment.     The  object  of  his  visit  was  partly  a  literary  one ; 

and  I  could  not  but  regret  that  the  season  was  that  at  which 

host  of  our  literati  were  out  of  town,  since  it  would  have 

jeen  agreeable   for  Mr.  Heady  to  carry  back  with  him  to 

bis  remote  Kentucky  home  (Elk  Creek)  some  taste  of  the 

ntellectual  delights  which  are  met  in  the   society  of  our 

capital  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Heady  was,  I  believe,  first  brought  before  the  public 
is  a  man  of  letters  by  the  well-known  George  D.  Prentice, 
sditor  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  whose  Poets  of  America 
•ontains  an  account  of  him.  His  volume  Seen  and  Heard 
vas  published  at  Baltimore  in  1869.  His  library  is  the  finest 
lo.ssessed  by  any  blind  person  in  the  country. 

A  most  tender  and  affecting  friendship  exists  between  him 
iid  Laura  Bridgman,  with  whom  he  corresponds  constantly. 
He  has  invented  a  glove,  marked  with  the  letters  of  the 
ilp'aabet,  which  he  wears  during  conversation.  So  exqui- 
ite  is  his  sense  of  touch  that  one  has  only  to  touch  the 
ifferent  letters  on  his  hand  to  convey  one's  meaning,  and  . 
onversation  is  thus  carried  very  rapidly.  The  letters  are 
tamped  on  the  palm  of  the  glove,  the  inner  part  of  the 
and  being,  of  course,  the  most  sensitive  ;  and,  in  conversing 
nth  him,  Ave  touch  each  letter  which  we  intend  to  indicate, 
nd  are  understood  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
Mr.  Heady  recites  long  poems  which  he  has  committed  to 


memory  with  great  expressiveness  and  humor  (if  they  are 
comic).  His  memory  is  so  powerful  that  he  still  retains 
some  of  the  music  which  he  knew  when  he  was  preparing 
himself  for  a  teacher  of  that  art.  He  once,  in  order  to 
oblige  the  writer,  played  a  movement  of  one  of  Beethoven's 
sonatas,  though  deprecating  his  own  performance,  while  it 
struck  us  as  amazingly  expressive.  The  sad  expression  of 
his  countenance,  while  he  thus  reverted  to  an  art  to  which 
he  had  once  hoped  to  devote  himself,  is  one  which  I  can 
never  forget.  The  halo  of  cheerfulness  which  usually  sur- 
rounds this  noble,  gentle  character  was  for  a  moment  rent 
aside,  and  the  afflicted  man  looked  forth.  Yet  how  beauti- 
fully, in  his  noble  sonnet  to  Milton,  does  our  poet  exclaim  :— 

"  Ah  me  !     Could  I,  with  ken  angelic,  span 
Celestial  glories,  hid  from  mortal  man, 
I'd  deem  this  night  a  day  supernal ! 
Could  music,  borne  from  some  far,  singing  sphere, 
Float  sweetly  down,  and  thrill  my  stricken  ear, 
I'd  pray  this  hush  might  be  eternal ! " 

And  we  still  rank  him  as  a  teacher  of  music,  only  it  is 
music  which  can  reach  the  soul,  even  when  the  earthly  ear 
is  closed.  For  more  stirring  passages,  take  the  following 
extracts  from  his  Indian  legend :  — 

"  Alone  in  his  lodge  the  red  hunter  is  sleeping, 
His  bear-skin  for  bed,  and  for  pillow  his  quiver, 
His  scalp-knife  and  hatchet  laid  naked  beside  him, 
And  scattered  around  him  the  trophies  of  hunting. 
Though  roamed  he  the  forest  from  sunrise  to  sunset,- 
And  weary  the  sinewy  limbs  that  have  borne  him, 
The  Spirit  of  Dreaming,  with  throngs  of  wild  fancies, 
Is  busily  haunting  the  depths  of  his  slumbers. 

"  He  dreams  of  the  wild  hunt,  of  fishing  and  dancing, — 
Of  dancing,  by  moonlight,  around  the  red  death-stake, 
Which,  naming  and  flaring  far  through  the  dark  forest, 
Alarms  the  gaunt  wolf  on  his  nightly  maraudings. 
He  dreams  of  the  roe-buck  that  fell  by  his  arrow, 
The  big  bison-bull  that  he  chased  in  the  valley, 
The  black  bear  he  hugged  with  and  stabbed  on  the  hillside, 
The  rattlesnake  clubbed  in  the  flame-haunted  morass. 
He  dreams  of  the  lodge,  where  the  council-fire  blazes, 
Where  chiefs  are  debating  the  doom  of  the  captive, 
Where  warriors  are  gathered  and  painted  for  battle, 
And  smoking  from  war-pipes  confusion  to  foeman. 
He  dreams  of  the  pale  face,  the  scourge  of  his  people, 
And  fiercely  he  grapples  the  death -steel  beside  him  : 
He  shouts  his  shrill  war-whoop,  the  death-knell  to  foeman, 
With  life-blood  of  foemen  his  war-path  he  reddens. 

"  Awake,  Yoonemskota  1    The  foe  is  upon  thee ! 
Around  thy  lone  lodge,  like  a  panther,  he's  creeping. 
'  What  noise  did  I  hear  ? '  says  the  hunter,  still  dreaming. 
'  'Twas  only  the  panther,  with  soft  steps  so  stealthy : 
Perhaps,  in  his  dingle,  a  red  deer  is  bleeding, 
And  over  his  victim  he's  purring  in  triumph.' 
No,  no,  Yoonemskota  !     It  is  not  the  panther, 
With  soft  steps  so  stealthy.     Thy  foe  is  upon  thee ! 
As  still  as  a  snake,  to  thy  throat  he  is  crawling : 
Already  his  hand  lias  uplifted  the  bear-skin 
That  keeps  out  the  moonshine  and  wind  from  thy  dwelling. 
'  I  hear  it  again  1 '  says  the  slumbering  hunter. 
'  The  dry  leaves  disturbed  by  the  tread  of  the  night  wind, 
Or  is  it  the  tread  of  a  ghost  on  the  stillness  ? ' 
Oh,  no,  Yoonemskota !     No  wind  is  so  noiseless, 
And  scarcely  more  silent  the  Spirit  of  Stillness. 
'  Thy  bow  and  thy  arrow,  thy  scalp-knife  and  hatchet, 
Are  whetted  and  feathered  and  sinewed  for  battle, 
And  stronger  thy  arm,  and  thy  spirit  the  blither, 
When  foemen  close  round  thee,  and  friends  are  far  distant. 
Thy  foe  is  upon  thee  !     Awake,  Yoonemskota ! '  " 
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YOONEMSKOTA'S  DEATH-SONG. 

"  There  is  a  Foe ! 
His  camp  is  in  the  land 
Of  black  and  silent  shadows ; 
His  war-path  in  the  sweep 
Of  fire  and  flood  and  tempest ; 
His  ambush  in  the  blast 
Of  pestilence  and  famine  ; 
His  weapon  but  a  breath, 
Blown  still  and  cold  in  passing :  — 
Death !     Death ! 

"  He  comes  into  the  day, 
But  none  may  see  his  shadow  ; 
Not  when  he  joins  the  throng 
Of  foemen,  fiercely  fighting ; 
Nor  when  he  joins  the  rush 
Of  victors,  madly  chasing ; 
Nor  when  he  joins  the  whirl 
Of  captors,  wildly  dancing 
Around  the  burning  pile, 
Around  the  singing  captive :  — 
Death !     Death ! 

"  His  foot  is  on  the  earth, 
But  none  may  hear  its  echo, 
Though  crushing  be  its  tread,     • 
Though  deep  and  red  its  footprints, 
Seen  in  the  crimson  spots 
That  cover  the  field  of  battle, 
Seen  in  the  graves  that  rise 
Where  foe  with  foe  has  fallen  ■ 

Seen  in  the  blackened  heaps 
Of  hunting-camp  and  village, 
And  in  the  ashes  left 
Where  burned  the  fire  of  torture :  — 
Death !     Death ! 

"  There  is  a  Brave, 
Who  ever,  without  flinching, 
Has  met  the  eye  of  death, — 
Seen  gleaming  in  the  hatchet 
Hurled  whizzing  at  his  head  ; 
Seen  glancing  in  the  arrow 
Shot  hissing  at  his  heart ; 
Seen  glittering  in  the  long  knife 
Struck  fiercely  at  his  throat ; 
Seen  blazing  in  the  rifle 
Which,  at  his  naked  breast, 
Its  smoky  thunders  bolted ; 
Nor  flinches  he  now  to  see 
Its  fierce  glare  bent  upon  him 
From  out  the  hungry  flames, — ■ 
A  Brave !     A  Brave  ! 

"  A  Brave  that  fears  thee  not, 
Thou  black  and  silent  warrior, 
Fell  ambusher  of  night, 
Dread  conqueror  of  the  proudest ; 
A  Brave  that  fears  thee  not, 
But  dares  the  blackest  horrors 
That  follow  at  thy  heels 
Or  lurk  among  thy  shadows. 
He  dares !     He  dares  ! 

"  Go,  call  the  shades  of  them  . 
Whom  he  has  slain  in  battle, 
To  join  the  avenger's  dance 
Around  the  hand  that  slew  them ; 
To  see  a  warrior  die, 
And  see  a  warrior  triumph, 
When,  through  thy  fiery  doors, 
He  steps  into  thy  shadows, 
With  spirit  unappalled, 
And  face  to  face  confronts  them, 
Confronts  them,  one  and  all 
Unless  they  fly  his  coining, 
As  in  the  day  he  slew. 
He  comes  1     He  comes ! 


" '  I'm  here  !     I'm  here ! 
Outside  thy  fiery  door, 
And  waiting  for  thy  greeting. 
Thy  hand,  brave  Death,  thy  hand ! 
Our  grasp  shall  be  the  warmer 
Thus  joined  amid  the  flames. 
Thy  fiery  doors  are  closing, 
Shutting  me  in  with  the  dead, 
Shutting  me  out  from  the  living ! 
Thy  hand,  brave  Death,  thy  hand ! 
Farewell  to  Yoonemskota  ! ' " 

And,  for  strength  and  beauty  of  thought,  the  following  :  — 

"  Then,  soul  immortal  mine,  I  give  thee  joy, 
As  come  from  God,  and  thither  to  return, 
In  some  appointed  order,  when  the  years 
And  seasons,  measuring  out  in  mystic  dance 
The  stages  of  thy  trial,  shall  declare 
Thy  morn  of  victory  risen,  and  worthiness 
To  be  all  glorified  with  some  small  beam 
Of  glory,  e'en  the  glory  of  him  that  gave  thee. 
A  flame  thou  art,  sprung  from  the  eternal  sun, 
Casting  thy  shade  in  his  all-flooding  sheen, 
As  fire  that,  burning  in  the  sunshine,  casts 
Its  shadow  on  the  ground,  —  light  breaking  light,  — 
Breaking  the  less  as  clearer  burns  the  blaze. 
Then,  soul  of  mine,  burn  clear !     Nor  self -eclipsed, 
Nor  aught  eclipsing,  break  that  light  divine 
From  falling,  in  its  beauty,  strength,  and  joy, 
On  aught  that"lives,  or  man  or  bird  or  beast : 
Come  not  between  that  blessing  and  their  need, 
Lest  it  from  thee  forever  be  withdrawn  ; 
But  in  and  through  thy  being  let  it  shine, 
As  shines  the  sun  in  heaven's  bow-listed  cloud, 
And  through  the  '  storied  window,  richly  dight,' 
Where  light  is  only  varied  to  reveal 
How  manifold  its  forms  of  beauty  are. 
'  As  darkness  is  but  interrupted  light,' 
So  evil  may  be  interrupted  good. 
Then,  soul  of  mine,  burn  clear  !     Purge  from  thine  essence 
All  that  may  thwart  or  blur  the  goodly  light, 
That  they,  in  fleshly  dungeons,  may  behold 
Through  thee,  as  through  a  window  open  to  heaven, 
How  the  great  sun  is  shining  on  us  all, — 

How  lovingly,  how  beautifully  shining, — 
Till  he  may  count  thee  worthy  to  be  called 
The  express  image  of  his  glory." 

Since  his  visit  to  the  East,  the  hand  of  a  kind  fate  has 
partly  drawn  aside  the  curtain  of  the  "double  night "  for 
our  poet.  An  oculist's  skill  has  restored  to  him  some  por- 
tion of  his  vision ;  and,  as  he  writes  to  a  friend  here,  he  can 
now  "  see  the  roses,"  —  a  happy  glimpse  for  the  long-veiled 
eyes !  May  this  ray  of  light  beam  ever  brighter  for  the  suf- 
fering bard,  a  foretaste  of  the  happy  state  of  which  we  are 
told  that  "  there  shall  be  no  night  there  ! " 

It  may  truly  be  said  of  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch 
that,  while  his  own  life  has  been  shrouded  in  darkness,  he 
has  been  a  dispenser  of  light  to  others  in  no  ordinary 
degree ;  the  bright  torch  of  his  intellect  always  burning 
with  a  clear  and  cheerful  flame,  never  quenched  by  mis- 
fortunes which  would  have  overwhelmed  any  less  steadfast 
soul.  Or  we  may  compare  him  to  some  firm-set  mountain, 
whose  base  may  be  in  shadow,  but  its  summit  towers  always 
toward  the  everlasting  sunshine. 

Julia  R.  Anagnos. 
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THE  BLIND  SCHOOL. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  our  city  is  the 
Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which,  although 
but  in  its  infancy,  has  become  a  fixed  institution 
in  our  midst  and  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
wants  of  the  state.     It  was  not  until  1872  that  the 
state  made  any  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  of  our  state.     In  that  year  the  legislature 
appropriated  $4,000  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 
The  State  Board  of  Education   contracted   with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Nesbitt  for  boarding  and 
lodging  any  pupils  that  might  attend,   and  the 
school  was  first  opened  February  26,  1873,  with 
but   two   pupils,    and   Miss   Nellie   Simpson    as 
teacher.      Before  the  close  of  the  term,  however, 
the  number  of  pupils  increased  to  six.    The  second 
term  commenced  October  7,  1873,  and   Rev.  J. 
H.    Babcock    was  appointed   Superintendent   in 
December    of  the   same  year,    with   Miss    Dora 
Henandez  as  teacher  of  music.     The  census  of 
1870  reported  35  blind   persons  in  the  state,  but 
owing  to  certain,  perhaps,  unwise  legislation  that 
made  it  a  school  rather  than  an  asylum,  and  pre- 
scribed limitation  as  to  admission,  the  school  has 
never   been   well  attended.     The   legislature  of 
1874   made   an   appropriation  of  $4,000  for  the 
support  of  the  school,   and  the  September  term 
commenced  with  nine  pupils.     Miss  Simpson  and 
Miss  Henandez   having   resigned  their  positions, 
Chas.  H.  Kaiser,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
York   Institute,  was  appointed  principal,  and  on 
October  4;  1875,  took  charge  of  both  the  literary 
and    musical  departments,   and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
T.  Chase  provided  for  their  car«  and  maintenance. 
Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Dawne  was    appointed  Principal, 
March   5,    1877,   the   legislature  of  1876  having 
made  the   usual  appropriation  of  $4,000,  and  in 
1878  the  legislature  increased  the  appropriation  to 
$5,000.      This  was  but   partially  expended,  as 
owing  to  certain   embarrassments  the  school  was 
open  but  a  portion  of  the  time,   being  closedin 
May,  1879,  after  which  it  was  not  again  reopened 
In  view  of  these  embarrassments,  which  the  leg 
islature  of  1880  did  not  remedy,  there  was  no  ap- 
propriation made  during  that  session.     The  ap 
propriation    was  renewed,  however,  in  1882,  and 
increased  to  $8,-ooo  for  the  "ensuing  two  years. 
The  Snowden   building,  op   Twelfth  street,  was 
rented  for  the  use  of  the   school,  being  the  most 
convenient  and  commodious  that  could  be  secured 
at  that  time.     On   the    16th  day  of  April,  1883, 
the  school  was  re-opened  under  the  management 
of  Hon,  C.  E.  Moor  and  wife,  formerly  of  Ben- 
ton county,  as  principal  and  matron,  and  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Patterson  as  teacher  of  music.     The  pupils 
were  eager  to  learn,  patient  and  attentive  to  their 
duties  as  scholars,  and  exceedingly  appreciative 
of  every  kindness.     In  addition  to  those  received 
into  the  school  one  blind  person  was  furnished 
books  and  instruction  and  learned  to  read  the 
Moon  system.     Ths  first  term  closed  in  June  last 
and  the  new  term  commenced  in  September,  with 
two  new  pupils,  Miss  H.  M.  Holman  having  been 
engaged    as   assistant    teacher.      The    branches 
taught  are  the  common  English,  including  natural 
and  theoretical  philosophy,  together  with  thor- 
ough courses  in  vocal  and   instrumental   music 
As  its  name  indicates,  this  is  simply  a  school  for 


the  blind,  without  the  adjuncts  of  either  a  hospital 
or  an  asylum,  and  is  free  to  all  blind  persons  in 
the  state  who  are  eligible  as  scholars  and  desire 
to  be  received  as  pupils.  The  inmates  are  taught 
to  read  by  the  sense  of  touch,  three  systems  hav- 
been  introduced,  viz. :  the  Moon  and  the  New 
York  point,  the  latter  being  considered  preferable 
and  is  made  the  leading  system  in  this  school. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  managers  to  organize 
an  industrial  department  as  soon  as  the  needs  of 
any  considerable  number  of  pupils  shall  demand 
it.  The  school  has  a  library  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes  of  text  and  miscellaneous  books, 
and  a  small  amount  of  apparatus,  and  is  believed 
to  be  permanently  organized.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moor  are  doing  a  good  work  and  are  undoubtedly 
the  right  persons  in  the  right  place.  Visitors  are 
welcome,  outside  of  study  hours,  and  will  be 
gladly  shown  all  points  of  interest  connected  with 
the  institution. 
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TO  PIA 


We  respectfully  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a 
PIANO-FOltTE  TUNING  COMPANY  that  is  being  organized 
of  Graduates  of  the  Perkins'  Institution  eor  the  Blind — that 
great  and  noble  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe — which 
has  received  comparatively  so  little  notice. 

Our  object  iu  forming  this  Tuning  Company  is  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  work  to  employ  those  thoroughly  skilled  workmen — 
whom  after  being  qualified  in  every  way  iu  this  School  to  Tune 
and  Repair  the  Piano-Forte — ai-e  sent  out  into  the  world  to  gain 
their  own  support,  but  very  few  of  them  ever  succeed — for  they 
know  not  which  way  to  turn  or  how  to  overcome  the  prejudice  with 
which  they  meet — those  that  do,  however,  are  the  one's  having 
influential  parents  and  friends  to  help  them  along,  and  some  few 
others,  having  sufficient  business  ability  and  fortitude,  succeed  after 
years  of  hard  battling  in  forming  a  tuning  route  by  which  they 
manage  to  earn  a  comfortable  livelihood,  but  the  others,  and  which 
is  by  far  the  greater  portion,  of  the  Graduates  struggle  for  a  while 
but  sooner  or  later  give  up,  and  then  follows  a  life-time  of  hardship 
and  misery. 

We  hope,  after  reading  the  following  extract  from  one  of  our 
Boston  papers,  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  generous  public  in  behalf 
of  these  Graduates,  and  secure  for  them  a  liberal  patronage  which 
will  enable  them  to  earn  their  living  at  a  calling  for  which  they  are 
particularly  suited,  and  in  which  they  cannot  fail  to  give  full  and 
entire  satisfaction  to  all  who  employ  them. 


[From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  March  16,  1877.] 

Doubtless  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  in  the  city  of  Boston  who 
have  no  idea  what  an  interesting  exhibition  is  given  every  Thursday,  at 
11  a.  m.  ,  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  It  is  situated  on  Broad- 
way, and  is  the  most  prominent  building  in  South  Boston.  It  is  very  ac 
cessible  from  any  part  of  the  city  proper,  and  in  summer  the  air  off  the  sea 
is  most  refreshing,  and  the  view  from  the  roof  magnificent.  But  at  any 
time  one  is  repaid  tenfold  for  going,  and  marvels  that  the  attention  has 
been  so  little  called  to  it.  Genuine  and  steady  work,  however,  often  makes 
no  sensation,  and  there  is  no  outcry.  This  work  is  very  satisfactory,  and 
its  appeal  is  very  wide.  Our  common  sense  is  gratified,  our  sympathies 
are  aroused,  our  wonder  is  fired,  our  self  conceit  topples  over,  and  our 
tastes  are  moved  and  enlivened.  Everybody  is  so  surprised.  "Why!" 
you  exclaim, ''1  thought  this  was  an  usy/um,  but  it  is  a  school 7"  The 
blind  do  not  go  to  South  Boston  for  treatment  of  their  infirmity.  They 
go  to  be  educated.  They  learn  thereto  read  and  write  ;  they  study  arith- 
matic,  grammar,  composition,  geography,  history,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
other  higher  branches,  if  they  like:  almost  all  study  music  and  play  some 
instrument;  some  pupils  play  several,  and  sing  besides.  All  learn  some 
trade.  ' 

Every  Thursday  during  the  school  year,  for  a  small  fee,  the  institution 
is  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public.  Any  interested  visitor  can  see  the 
operation  of  the  whole  system.  The  officers  and  students  are  sure  to  meet 
one's  sympathy  or  enthusiasm  half  way,  and  one  leaves  with  a,  feeling  of 
admiration.  First,  at  the  skill  and  thoroughness  of  these  two  hundred  and 
twenty  boys  and  girls,  who,  deprived  of  the  most  important  of  all  senses, 
ace  miplish  so  hi li oli ,  and,  second,  at  the  devotion  and  tenderness  of  the 
teachers  and  guardians,  some  of  whom  can  see  and  some  cannot.  Then 
follows  a  smart  of  sorrow  and  indignation,  because  this  is  so  little  known 
and  appreciated.  Every  one  deserving  attention  and  appreciation  suffers 
if  these,  things  are  withheld,  and  the  puhlic,  too,  is  a  loser. 

The  visitor  is  shown  first  the  schoolroom.  Pupils  are  examined  in 
their  studies;  they  cypher  with  odd  little  boards  that  look  like  printers' 
desks;  there  are  several  methods  of  reading  add  writing,1  and  I  am  told 
that  the. blind  pupil  learns  geogiajihv  as  any  child  who  sees.  The  maps 
and  gluhes.are  an  interesting,  study  for  anybody.  '  After  this,  in  the  hall 
of  the  building,  there  is  music.  Young  ladies  play  a  large  pipe  organ,  and 
play  well,  too  There  is  a  brass  band  of  near  twenty-five  pieces,  and  they 
are  in  daily  drill  under  the  best  masters,  and  the  piano  and  flute  entertain 
very  pleasantly,  though  you  profess  u'risical'  ear  and  knowledge.  Then 
comes  the  exhibition  of  the  handiwork  of  those  blind  people,  and:  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  yo.ur  appreciation  ii)  ai  substantial  way;  and/  in  the 
work'oi  the  fingers,  none  is  more  'left  than  Laura  Bridgman.     She  threads 





a  needle  with   her  tongue,  but— though'  your  eyes  are  sharp— you    can 
never  guess  how'she  does  it. 

A  happy  thing  itwouldseehi'if  tbe  blind  could  in  all  cases  be  possess- 
ed of  means "of  'self-^upporty  independent  of  daily  toil',  which  must  be  for 
them  at  a  serious  disadvantage,!  nut.  I  capwotjearn  .that  Providence  makes 
any  distinction  here.  Very  many  of  the  blind  must  earn  their  daily  bread. 
They  do  not  wish  to  be  ,objects  of  .charity,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us, 
and  the  more  highly  educated 'they  are',  the  more  painful  of  course  does 
the  dependence  on  the  bounty  of  others  become/   '• 

'  It  is  maniies't'that  not  very-many  avenues  of  employment  are  open  to 
them  ;  but  some  work  they  can  do  as  well  as  a  seeing' peVsim,  and  are  in6re 
likely  to  be' faithful  and  precise1.  And  it  is  ptefisaht  to  record  that  in  many  i 
places  the  prejudice  concerning  the' blind  and  then'  work  is  fast  dying  out, 
and  for'  the  best  of  reasdns,'  thdt  ''they  tire  nbw  qualified  as  nCvcr  before. 
There  was  a  time'  in;  England  when'  many  'of  the  blind1  we're  'regarded'  as 
paupers— an  indigent1  class  by  themselves,'  incapable  of  education;  of  labor 
and  self-support — but  now  provision  is  made  in  many  schools  for-  blind 
children,  and  several  institutions  are  established  expre-sly  for  their  educa- 
tion. In  Paris  the  prejudice  is  so  far  overcome,  that  the  blind  arc  pre- 
ferred as  tuners  of  the  pianoforte  by  the  piano  makers  and  the  managers 
of  conservatories  of  music. 

But  the  most  suitable  employment  for  the  blind  is  Pianoforte  Tuning. 
How  many  owners  of  pianos  know  that  there  is  a  Theory  of  Tuning,  that 
it  is  complicated  and  delicate  almost  beyond  calculation  that  the  ear  must 
not  only  be  trained  to  the  finest  harmonies,  but  the  understanding  must 
be  informed,  and  the  taste  cultivated  for  the  special  purpose?  How  many 
pianists,  who  have  practised  years  and  years,  know  that  O-sharp  and  D-flat 
are  not  in  music  identical,  and  the  tuner  must  not  only  appreciate  the  dif- 
ference, but  be  able  to  balance  and  distribute  the  inequalities  of  the  scale? 
Great  numbers  of  Tuners  in,  the  country  have  never  studied  this  science  of 
tuning.      With  a  good  natural  ear  for  music,  thev  have  taken  up  the  bu«i 

ncss  without  instruction,  and  know  very  little  of  true  tuning.  Rut  in  this 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  theory,  the  science,  the  system  of  tuning  are 
fully  taught  by. a  Teacher  who  gives  all  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
business,  and  also  practically  taught.  The  many  instruments  of  many 
kinds  in  the  building  are  kept  in  tune  by  these  students.  Their  practice 
is  constant.  No  people  are  so  musical  as  the  Musical  Blind.  Their  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  study  of  music  yen-  alter  year — there  is  no  diversion — 
and  they  acquire  a  nicety  of  ear.  a  power  of  discrimination  and  combina- 
tion of  musical  sounds  almost  incredible  to  a  seeing  person.  Music  is  their 
calling  and  their  life,  as  it  never  can  he  to  one  blessed  with  sight. 

These  Students  of  the  Art  of  Tuning  likewise  master  the  mechanism 
of  the  piano.  They  have  an  instrument  which  they  take  apart  piece  by 
piece,  the  position  and  value  of  each  piece  is  precisely  noted  and  explain- 
ed, and  then  it  is  mounted  by  the  blind  learner  himself.  Wires  are  snap- 
ped, and  he  replaces  them — hammers  are  broken  and  hinges  are  wrenched, 
that  he  may  make  good  the  damage.  I  saw  the  room,  lined  with  materials 
and  tools,  where  all  this  work  is  done,  and  for  years  the  blind  man  studies 
the  construction  of  this  complex  instrument  and  the  music  which  it  makes 
— and  he  knows  it  When  he  knows  it  thus — he  ivant<  work  to  do— pianos 
to  repair  and  put  in  tune.  These  pianos  are  ali  over  Boston— in  almost 
every  house.  Shall  not  this  faithful  Tuner — who  is  gifted  and  accomplished 
in  the  business,  who  has  overcome  with  so  much  labor  such  fearful  odds — 
shall  he  not  he  encouraged  and  rewarded?  Is  he  not  entitled  to  an  honest 
independent  living?  Try  him.  The  very  next  time  your  piano  needs  a 
Tuner  send  for  him  See  what  he  can  do.  Show  him  the  instrument — tell 
him  what  you  want,  and  then  let  him  alone.  Don't  feel  anxious  about 
him  or  your  piano — and  dont  pity  him. 

These  Tuners  keep  in  tune  and  repair  all  the  pianos  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Boston,  which  number  130;  tht-y  also  have  tuned  the  pianos  of 
the  following  Professors  and  Manufacturers,  viz:  Professors  B.  J.  Lang, 
George  L.  Osgood,  and  Carl  Zerahn,  of  Boston;  Strauher,  of  Stoneham; 
Temple,  of  Ashway  ;  Mr  Dwight,  Editor  of  the  Musical  Journal.  Manu 
facturers— Messrs.  llallet  &  Davis;  Bowen  &  Co. ;  Palace  of  Music,  and 
Rogers  &  Co. 


Any  person  desiring  to  have  their  Pianos  tuned,  and  willing  to  give 
the  Graduates  of  this  Institution  a  trial,  will  please  send  their  orders  to. 
the  "Howe  Piano  Forte  Tuning  Co.,"  Office,  837  Washington  Street, 
care  of  G.  W.  JONES,  and  they  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  or  to  the 
gentleman  who  leaves  this  circular,  who  will  call  again. 

|  prot".  >*c,Y:r:6'  address. 

It  lias  been  said,  and  well  said,   that  "be 
who  has  an  idea  has  a  mission. "    That  dis- 
tinguished philanthropist,  the  late    Dr.    S. 
G  Howe,  of  Boston,  Mass.,    nearly  half  a 
century  ago  entertained  the  idea  that  a  deaf, 
dumb   and   blind   child  could  be  educated,  | 
notwithstanding  the  unbelief  of  the  civilis- 
ed world.     He  felt  that  he  had   a  nfissy 
and  despite  the  incredulity  and  positive  in- 
difference of  the  whole  world  he  undertook 
the  task  and  carried   forward   with   almost 
infinite  patience  and  painstaking  the  educa- 
tion of  Laura  Bridgman,  that  prodigy  of  the 
nineteenth  century.      But  greatly  as  the  ■ 
West  in  general,    and   Carleton  College  in 
particular,  are  indebted  to  the  old  Bay  State, 
not  all  the  men  of  ideas  have  been  confined 
to  Massachusetts. 


DECEMBER    31,   1879. 


THE  PERKINS'  INSTITUTION. 


BY   MRS.   M.   D.    BISBEE. 


The  day  of  miracles  is  past.  The  Sa- 
viour no  longer  walks  the  earth  in  human 
guise,  laying  his  healing  hands  on  hlind 
eyes  and  giving  them  sight.  But  the  ex- 
ample of  his  unselfish  life,  the  growth  and 
spread  of  his  blessed  religion,  and  the  love 
and  wisdom  which  are  inseparable  from  it, 
have  so  transformed  human  society  that 
those  unfortunates  who  by  birth,  disease, 
or  accident  have  been  deprived  of  sight, 
are  no  longer  outcasts  and  beggars.  Mil- 
ton, speaking  of  his  own  blindness,  says, 
"It  is  not  so  wretched  to  be  blind  as  it  is 
not  to  be  capable  of  enduring  blindness/' 
To  restore  sight  in  most  cases  is  not  in 
human  power;  but  to  make  blindness  en- 
durable, and  even  to  make  lives  thus  af- 
flicted useful  and  happy,  is  within  the 
scope  of  human  effort.  This  is  beautifully 
shown  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind. 

The  need  of  such  an  institution  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher  of  Bos- 
ton to  hie  friend  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the 
greatest  philanthropist  our  country  has 
known.  Dr.  Howe  acted  upon  the,  sug- 
gestion by  going  to  Europe  and  visiting 
schools  for  the  blind,  established  in  Paris 
and  Berlin  by  the  Abbe  Haiiy,  in  order  to 
study  their  methods.  After  his  return  he 
commenced  his  great  work  by  taking  Into 
his  father's  house  and  teaching  six  blind 
pupils.  He  afterwards  removed  them  to 
a  small  house  on  Hollis  Street.  Later 
still,  Col.  Perkins,  a  wealthy  and  generous 
merchant,  gave  to  the  growing  school  his 
fine  estate  on  Pearl  Street.  But  the  in- 
creasing numbers  and  needs  of  the  pupils 
outgrew  these  accommodations,  and  the 
Washington  Hotel  was  purchased,  -frafe  is 
the  present  seat  of  the  institution.  This 
is  situated  on  Broadway,  South  Boston, 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  harbor 
and  many  places  of  historical  interest. 
The  rooms  in  this  building  are  very  sunny 
and  cheerful,  so  cheerful,  indeed,  that  it 
seems  almost  like  mockery  when  one 
thinks  that  the  pupils  cannot  see  the 
brightness  which  surrounds  them.  One 
of  the  most  cheerful  is  the  music  hall. 
Its  windows  look  out  on  the  harbor  on 
one  sidty  and  into  the  little  square  formed 
by  the  building  on  the  other.  It  has  an 
excellent  organ,  a  grand  piano,  seats  for 
an  audience,  and  a  raised  orchestra  for 
the  band.  Under  the  music  hall  is  the 
library,  also  a  beautiful  room,  furnished 
with  handsome  bookcases,  and  cases  for 
models  and  specimens  of  various  kinds. 
In  one  case  are  stuffed  birds  and  animals, 
to  aid  in  teaching  natural  history.  In  an- 
other are  shells  and  minerals.    In  a  tall 
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case  in  one  corner  stands  one-  of  Auzou£'s 
best  manikins,  capable  of  being  dissected 
in  ninety  separate  pieces,  to  show  the  J^-« 
man  structure  in  all  'its  details.  TL 
has  also  just  arrived  &om  Germany  apjfet 
of  Dr.  Schaufuss'  anatomical  models,  rep- 
resenting the  different  parts  of  the  boidy 
singly.  Three  boxes  of  crystals  have  aiso 
just  been  obtained,  the  largest  box,  or 
case,  containing  crystals  in  geometrical 
forms,  a  smaller  one  containing  colored 
crystals  representing  the  different  vari- 
eties of  precious  stones;  and  the  third, 
smaller  still,  containing  fac-similes  of  all 
the  largest  known  diamonds,  such  as.  the 
Regent  and  the  Koh-i-noor. 

Among  the  embossed  books  are  the 
Bible,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Life  of  Me- 
lancthon,  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies,  and 
Childe  Harold,  and  Dickens'  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  the  latter  embossed  at  the  author's 
own  expense,  in  memory,  doubtless,  of 
the  visit  he  paid  the  institution,  and  which 
he  recorded  so  fully  and  so  enthusiasti- 
cally in  his  American  Notes.  There  is 
also  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  What  a  con- 
solation it  would  have  been  to  Milton,  in 
his  poverty  and  blindness,  to  have  known 
that  a  time  was  coming  when  the  blind 
themselves  would  read  and  enjoy  his 
greatest  work ! 

There  is  a  reception-room  for  visitors, 
where  there  are  busts  of  Dr.  Stowe  and 
Col.  Perkins,  and  a  portrait  of  the  former 
in  his  youth.  There  are  pretty  sitting- 
rooms  for  the  teachers,  and  some  of  their 
sleeping-rooms  are  bright  and  cosy  with  a 
southern  exposure,  and  a  charming  view 
down  the  harbor.  There  are  several 
bath-rooms  where  the  pupils  are  required 
to  take  plunge  baths  every  morning. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  music  rooms, 
for  the  Institution  contains  forty  pianos, 
and  special  attention  is  paid  to  music, 
which  is  taught  largely  by  means  of  music 
readers,  who  read  the  music  while  the  pu- 
pil plays  and  memorizes.  At  a  visit  to  the 
Institution  in  the  early  autumn,  I  heard  a 
former  pupil  perform  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  completing  his  musical  stu- 
dies in  Germany.  He  is  now  a  well-known 
pianist. 

In  the  regular  school  department  are 
taught  all  the  common  English  branches 
and  some  of  the  higher  ones.  The  reci- 
tation rooms  are  well  supplied  with  the 
usual  appliances,  including  a  set  of  Kin- 
dergarten apparatus,  mapsr  globes,  and 
apparatus  for  teaching  writing,  which  I 
would  gladly  describe  if  time  and  space 
would  allow.  Two  kinds  of  writing  are 
taught,  the  point  system,  which  is  used 
for  correspondence  among  the  blind,  and 
a  square  hand,  taught  by  oral  direction, 
which  the  blind  use  for  correspondence 
with  seeing  people.  The  regular  school, 
or  literary  department,  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  M.  L.  P.  Shattuck,  an  accomplished 
young  lady  in  every  way  qualified  for  her 
position.  She  is  assisted  by  five  compe- 
tent young  ladies. 

At  a  recent  visit  Miss  Shattuck  very 
kindly  showed  me  through  the  Institution, 
and  explained  their  methods.  As  we 
passed  from  room  to  room,  listening  for  a 


few  minutes  each  to  the  different  recita- 
tions, I  thought  the  sehool  would  compare 
favorably  with  many  schools  of  seeing  pu- 
pils.   Many  of  them  read  well  and  with- 
out hesitation.    In  mental  arithmetic  they 
show  great  quickness  and  facility.      In  a 
class  of  advanced  pupils    in  "National 
Polity,"  I  noticed  that  they  had  opinions 
of  their  own,  and  were  well  informed  in 
practical  matters  relating  to  that  study. 
Evidently  the  teachers  read  the  newspa- 
pers to  them,  and  take  pains  to  instruct 
them  faithfully  in  whatever  will  help  to 
make  them  good  citizens  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.    While  in  the  geometry 
class  Miss  Shattuck  brought  in  the  largest 
of  the  three  cases  of  crystals  before  al- 
luded to   and  placed  it  before  a  young 
man  who  had  not  "seen  it  before,"  as  he 
expressed  it.    It  was  pleasant  to  watch 
him  while  he  eagerly  examined  them  and 
tried  to  discover  by  their  shape  what  they 
represented.      A  specimen  of  quartz  he 
recognized  instantly  from  having  felt  an 
imperfect  specimen  when  studying  min- 
eralogy;  others  seemed  familiar,  but  he 
could  not  quite  locate  them.    His  pleas- 
ure   and   interest   in   them  was  vividly 
shown  in  the  earnestness  of  his  face,  and 
the  nervous  movement  of  his  hands. 

In  this  and  in  former  visits  I  have  ob- 
served with  pleasure  the  unexceptionable 
deportment  and  the  creditable  recitations 
of  the  scholars.  I  have  also  been  im- 
pressed with  the  thoroughness  of  the 
teachers,  who  make  little  use  of  text 
books,  but  seem  to  have  perfect  mastery 
of  the  studies  they  teach,  and  are  lucid, 
concise  and  correct  in  their  explanations. 
I  have  noticed  also  their  watchful  kind- 
ness and  tenderness  toward  their  pupils, 
as  if  they  would  fain  shield  them  from 
all  difficulties  and  disadvantages  arising 
from  their  blindness,  and  as  if  their  hearts 
were  animated  by  Sidney  Smith's  beauti- 
ful sentiment,  "  Let  not  those  who  have 
never  tasted  the  pleasures  of  existence  be 
assailed  by  any  of  its  sorrows;  the  eyes 
which  are  never  gladdened  by  light 
should  never  stream  with  tears."  Miss 
Shattuck  seems  to  understand  perfectly 
the  difficulties  of  the  work  and  to  be  com- 
petent to  cope  with  and  overcome  them, 
studying  to  meet  in  the  best  way  the  ne- 
cessities of  each  individual  case. 

Especial  attention  is  paid  to  instruction 
in  piano  tuning,  which  department  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith,  who  has  had 
much  experience  here  and  abroad.  Of 
their  attainments  in  this  line  I  need  only 
say  that  they  had  the  contract  for  tuning 
the  pianos  used  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boston  last  year,  and  that  it  has  been  giv- 
en to  them  again  this  year  without  a  dis- 
sentirt«#dicc_.  ?~This  is  the  trade,  perhaps, 
best   adajjted    to  the;    capacities    of  thq 
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blind,  ancEthc  public  will  do  well  to  give? 
them  a  generous  patronage.  Orders  left 
at  the  salesroom  of  the  Institution,  No.  37 
Avon  St.,  will  be  promptly  attended  to ; 
also  orders  for  mattrasses,  comforters, 
pillows,  church  cushions;  or  for  re-up- 
holstering furniture,  or  any  other  kind  of 
work  that  is  done  by  the  blind. 

Outside  the  main  buiding  are  the  gym- 
nasium, the  laundry  and  printing-office, 


the  girls'  work-room,  school-house,  and 
the  cottages  where  they  live  in  families. 
In  the  woik-room  the  girls  are  taught 
sewing  and  fancy  work  of  various  kinds; 
also  to  run  knitting  machines  and  sewing 
machines.  How  they  can  do  the  latter  is 
a  wonder  to  me,  but  I  have  the  evidence 
of  my  own  eyes  that  they  do  it,  and  do  it 
well.  They  all  looked  bright  and  cheer- 
ful :  I  saw  no  sullen  or  discontented  face 
among  them. 

In  one  of  these  cottages  1  was  granted 
an  interview  with  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
is  a  living  monument  to  Dr.  Howe's  inex- 
haustible patience,  benevolence  and  wis- 
dom. I  need  not  speak  of  her  history,  for 
it  is  known  the  world  over  from  Dr. 
Howe's  reports  and  Mr.  Dickens's  account. 
Mrs.  Howe  beautifully  says  of  the  latter, 
"  He  who  had  two  hemispheres  for  his 
audience,  told  her  story  in  his  admirable 
style,  and  gave  her  a  place  in  the  sym- 
pathy of  Christendom."  When  I  was  in- 
troduced to  Miss  Bridgman  she  supposed 
me  to  be  a  new  pupil,  and  asked  if  I  was 
happy.  When  she  learned  that  I  was  a 
visitor  who  wished  to  meet  her  personally, 
she  said  in  her  quaint  manner,  "I  am 
happy  to  be  remembered."  She  was  not 
feeling  quite  well,  a:id  seemed  quiet  and 
languid  at  first,  but  after  being  told  that 
I  was  formerly  a  New  Hampshire  girl,  she 
became  interested  and  animated.  She  had 
a  little  toilet  mat  in  her  hand  when  she 
entered  the  room,  which  she  had  just  fin- 
ished. I  bought  it  as  a  reminder  of  my 
visit,  and  she  picked  out  her  pay  very 
readily  from  a  handful  of  specie,  feeling 
the  milled  edges  of  a  quarter  to  detect  it 
from  a  twenty-cent  piece.  She  brought 
her  lace-work  to  show  me,  and  then  asked 
how  I  occupied  my  time.  I  told  her  I  was 
a  minister's  wife,  and  my  occupations 
were  consequently  many  and  varied.  She 
immediately  asked  if  I  was  a  Baptist  and 
being  told  that  I  was  a  Congregational- 
ist  thought  I  had  made  a  great  mistake ! 
She  is  a  Baptist.  She  anticipated  Christ- 
mas with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  child,  and 
asked  if  I  expected  a  visit  from  Santa 
Claus.  I  said,  "  Yes,  he  has  always  been 
a  good  friend  to  me,"  her  answer  came 
very  quickly,  "  So  he  has  to  me."  She  is 
very  observing,  notwithstanding  her  lack 
of  sight  and  hearing.  She  is  rather  del- 
icate looking,  and  has  a  very  expressive 
face,  and  when  interested  is  very  viva- 
cious and  demonstrative  in  her  motions. 
It  gave  me  the  impression  that  her  intel- 
ligent mind  was  struggling  to  express  it- 
self more  fully  and  freely  than  her  limit- 
ed senses  would  permit.  A  young  lady, 
one  of  the  teachers,  acted  as  interpreter. 
I  have  forgotten  her  name,  but  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  her  expressive  and  animated 
face  and  charming  manners. 

The  present  Director  of  the  Institution 
is  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek,  who 
came  to  this  country  with  Dr.  Howe,  be- 
came his  co-worker  and  son-in-law,  and 
since  his  death  his  successor  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Institution.  He  is  well 
worthy  to  take  up  and  carry  forward  the 
great  and  good  work  of  educating  the 
blind.  As  I  think  of  him  engaged  in  this 
work,  I  think  also  of  his  great  country- 
man, blind  Homer,  who  begged  his  bread 
from  city  to  city,  and  lived  and  died  in 


poverty  and  obscurity.  And  I  thank 
God  that  such  can  no  longer  be  the  fate 
of  the  blind.  I  thank  the  Divine  exam- 
ple that  has  shown  us  the  duty  and  the 
beauty  of  ministering  to  darkened  lives. 
And  my  heart  glows  with  admiration  for 
those  philanthropists  who  make  it  the 
study  and  labor  of  their  lives  to  benefit 
their  less  fortunate  fellow  creatures. 


\tntc  of  ghode  gjslmi  mid  §t[ovidence  §  Imitations. 
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JANUARY  SESSION,  1881. 

STATE    BENEFICIARIES. 

Accompanied  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  visited  the 
Perkins'  Institution  for  the  blind,  at  South  Boston,  and  the 
American  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Hartford.  At 
the  former  institution  the  State  has  eleven  beneficiaries,  and 
at  the  latter,  six.  I  was  gratified  to  note  the  facilities  af- 
forded by  these  excellent  institutions  for  the  instruction  and 
training  of  the  youth  committed  to  their  charge,  and  that 
our  beneficiaries  were  generally  making  good  use  of  their 
privileges.  Of  the  satisfactory  work  accomplished  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Homer  at  the  State  school  for  the  deaf,  in  Providence, 
to  which  the  Governor  is  also  authorized  to  appoint  benefi- 
ciaries, full  mention  will  be  made  in  the  report  of  the  State 
board  of  education. 
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a  ad  taste  any  thiru;  oSthe  kind  ever  got  up  in  this,  or 
perhaps  any  otherfcouJitry.  For  four  successive  days 
Faneuil  Hall  wasuheS  theatre  of  the  most  interesting 
and  animating  sc4nes*-^-it  was  the  gala  day  of  human 
nature,  when  the  hamuli  character  stripped  of  its  self- 
ishness, put  on  its  Best  garb  and  displayed  itself  in  all 
its  loveliness  and,  benevolence.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered long  after  the  beauty  and  grace  which  shone 
there,  shall  have  faded  away,  as  a  proof  of  the  generous 
enthusiam  and  liberality  of  the  ladies  of  Boston.  The 
net  profits  of  this  Fair,  amounted  to  $  11,400. 

The  Institution  had  now  taken  firm  hold  upon  the 
sympathies  of  a  generous  public,  and  it  needed  only 
something  to  call  forth  and  direct  its  expression  :  this 
was  done  by  the  splendid  donation  of  Thomas  H.  Per- 
kins, of  his  mansion-house  and  ground  in  Pearl-street 
to  the  Institution,  for  a  permanent  location.  We  call 
this  a  donation,  for  it  was  so  ;  Mr.  Perkins  qualified 
it  with  the  condition  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  being 
raised,  because  he  knew  that  he  could  most  materially 
assist  the  Institution  by  so  doing  ;  he  was  most  anxious 
to  have  the  business  accomplished  ;  we  are  confident 
he  would  have  given  the  House,  even  had  not  more 
than  half  the  sum  been  raised,  and  we  know  that  he 
did  sign  the  deeds  and  give  them  up,  long  before  the 
conditions  were  fulfilled. 

Within  one  month  however  from  the  date  of  his  offer, 
the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  had  been  raised;  and 
the  New-England  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  which  came  before  the  public  in  February, 
1833,  actually  in  debt,  was  on  the  first  of  June  in  pos- 
session of  a  splendid  house  worth  $30,000,  and  a  fund 
of  $50,000  ;  and  now  stands,  not  only  the  dispenser  of 
light  and  happiness  to  the  benighted  and  neglected 
Blind  ;  but  a  proud  monument  to  the  liberality  and 
humanity  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 

The  Institution  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Howe; 
and  its  inmates,  now  twenty  in  number,  are  soon  to  be 
increased  to  forty  :  the  principal  teacher  is  Mr.  Tren- 
cheri,  a  gentleman  blind  from  his  cradle,  but  whose 
intellectual  acquirements  are  of  the  highest  order,  and 
who  succeeds  admirably  in  teaching  the  blind  children 
geography,  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  Etc.:  Mr. 
Lowell  Mason  has  the  direction  of  the  musical  depart- 
ment ;  and  a  blind  mechanic  brought  by  Dr.  Howe 
from  Scotland,  teaches  the  art  of  making  baskets,  mats, 
matresses,  &.c.  They  are  often  alone  with  their  blind 
teachers,  and  it  is  curious  to  find  them  sometimes  all 
at  work  or  study  with  the  shutters  closed,  and  the 
room  as  dark  as  a  cellar. 

We  believe  the  apparatus  for  teaching  to  be  supe- 
rior in  its  kind  to  any  in  the  world,  if  we  except  that  of 
the  Parisian  school,  and  even  upon  that  many  im- 
provements have  been  made. 

The  institution  is  entirely  a  charitable  one, — but 
provisions  are  made  for  the  reception  and  education  of 
such  as  can  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  who  may 
select  their  own  course  of  studies  ;  while  the  terms 
are  put  so  low,  as  barely  to  cover  the  expense  of  their 
board. 

But  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  patronage  of  the 
public,  the  Institution  cannot  be  considered  as  yet 
sufficiently  endowed  :  of  the  $50000, — 14000  have 
been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  estate  in  the 
rear  of  the  Institution  :  and  5000  more  will  be  neces- 
sary to  its  complete  arrangement,  the  purchase  of  mu- 
sical instruments,  apparatus,  &.c.  :  this  will  leave  a 
fund  of  little  more  than  $30,000,  and  it  requires  no 
calculation  to  show  that  the  interest  of  this  sum,  will 
not  suffice  to  support  the  Institution  upon  a  large  scale. 
There  will  be  over  100  blind  children  born,  of  indigent 
parents  in  every  generation  in  New-England  in  the 
ordi'r  Ir  course  of  nature  ;  these  ought  all  to  be 
provided    for,  and  the   Institution   ought  to  be  so  en- 


dowed that  it  shall  not  depend  upon  the  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature,  which  may  be  withdrawn  upon 
any  public  emergency  ;  and  then  the  blind  must  be 
turned  out  from  the  school,  and  sent  half  educated  to 
the  almshouse.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that 
the  patronage  of  the  public  will  be  continued,  and  that 
in  time  the  Institution  may  extend  its  benefits  to  all 
the  blind  of  New-England. 

As  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  charities  in 
our  country,  and  as  it  has  been  the  first  erected,  we 
hope  its  internal  organization,  and  the  result  upon  its 
pupils,  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  a  model  for  many 
others. 


PRAYER  OF  THE  BLIND. 

BY    B.    B.    THATCHER,   ESQ.. 

Written  for  the  Ladles'  Fair,  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind — May  1,  1833. 

Holy  Father!  hear  thy  children, 

In  their  darkness  cry  to  Thee; 
Light  thou  hast  denied  their  eyelids, — 

In  their  bosoms  let  it  be; — 
In  their  bosoms,  in  their  bosoms, 

Let  the  rosy  radiance  be. 
Father!  thou  hast  taken  from  us 

All  the  fair  earth's  verdant  dyes, — 
Flower's  hue,  and  fountain's  lustre, 

And  the  bliss  of  loving  eyes, — 
And  the  ocean  with  its  grandeur, 

And  the  glory  of  the  skies. 

Yet  thou  wilt  not  all  forget  us, 

Father,  in  thy  care  divine; 
Oh!  upon  the  souls  within  us, 

Let  the  lamp  of  knowledge  shine; 
Lead  us,  lead  us,  blessed  Saviour! 

Love  us,  love  us,  make  us  thine. 

Then  we  shall  not  heed  the  tempest, 
Lowering  o'er  life's  starless  sea, 

In  the  storm  and  in  the  shadows, 
Guide  and  light  around  shall  be — 

And  within  us,  Oh!  within  us, 
Shall  the  rosy  radiance  be. 
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THE  MAID,  WOLF  AND  DEER. 

A  Wisconsin  paper  tells  a  story  of  a  Wiscon- 
sin heroine  :  A  young  lady  of  fifteen,  living  at 
Rawlcy's  Bay,  while  walking  with  another  young 
lady,  saw  a  wolf  a  short  distance  off,  watching 
a  deer  that  he  had  driven  into  the  lake.  With  a 
courage  rarely  equalled,  she  drove  the  wolf 
away,  and  wading  into  the  lake,  brought  the 
deer  on  shore  by  the  ear  ;  but  after  petting  him 
n  short  time,  the  angallant  fellow  made  several 
attempts  to  get  away,  and  finally  carried  matters 
so  far  as  to  knock  her  down  and  tear  her  dress, 
when,  becoming  justly  incensed  by  such  beha- 
viour, she  took  a  stone  and  dashed  out  his 
brains,  the  wolf  all  the  time  standing  a  short 
distance  off  a  silent  spectator  of  the  fight,  in 
which  he  took  no  further  part  than  by  showing 
a  formidable  row  of  teeth  occasionally,  to  show 
his  disapprobation  of  her  interference.  The  edi- 
tor adds,  in  the  genuine  Hoosier  style :  It  is 
safe  enough  to  predict  that  if  this  girl  lives  a 
few  years  longer  she  will  be  able  to  whip  her 
weight  in  wild  cats,  out-scream  the  catamount, 
give  the  young  "  badger  "  the  heart-ache,  and, 
what  is  better,  preside  with  grace  and  dignity 
over  some  "wild,  Wisconsin  home." 


THE  NUNNERIES  AGAIN. 

These  tombs  for  the  living  are  on  the  increase 
in  Great  Britain.     Lough  Castle,  in  Galway,  has 
recently    been    purchased    by    Mrs.    Ball,    the 
Abbess   of  the   Loretto    Convent,  near  Dublin, 
and  ten  of  the  sisterhood  have  taken  possession. 
Lough  Castle  was  formerly  the  seat  of  A^iscount 
Gort,  and  was  built  at  an  expense  of  four   hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.     It  has  exactly  as  many 
windows  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.     Its  situ- 
ation upon  the  banks  of  Lake  Cootie  is  said  to 
be  beautiful  in  the  extreme.     Castle  Hyde,  also, 
;n  the  county  of  Cork,  has  lately  been  purchased 
•  a  similar  purpose  ;  and  it  was  reported   that 
■filial    Wiseman   had    bought    the    Queen's 
Cheltenham,  and  designed  to  convert  it 
.vent. 


THE  TURNER  MANIA. 

the    death   of  Turner,   the   landscape 

the  pictures  from  his  hand  have  greatly 

price,  and  a  large  number  of  "  spurious 

3  "  have  been  manufactured.     To  such  a 

has  the  mania  risen,  that  at  a  recent  sale 

ires  in  London,  a  harbor   scene   by  Tur- 

ught  more  than   three  thousand   dollars, 

ter  pictures  were  sold   for   a  few   hun- 

At  the  same   sale,  a   water   drawing   of 

muurgh,  by  the  same  artist,  without  glass  or 

me,  sold  for  a  thousand  dollars.     "  To  what- 

er  height,"  says  a  correspondent,  "  the  Turner 

mania  may  reach,  the   public  may  rest  assured 

the  supply  will  be  equal  to  the  demand." 


BUTTER. 

The  aggregate  value  of  butter  produced  in  the 
United  States,  is  larger  than  that  of  wheat.  The 
price  of  good  butter  has  very  much  increased,  in 
the  last  few  years,  and  at  particular  seasons,  has 
been  exorbitant.  Some  of  the  agricultural  so- 
cieties in  this  State,  are  recommending  that 
greater  attention  be  paid  to  putting  up  firkin 
butter,  which,  as  made  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  the  navy,  has  kept  sweet  for  two  years.  Libe- 
ral premiums  for  the  best  firkin  butter  would 
probably  produce  a  better  article  than  is  usually 
offered  under  this  name. 


Testimony  of  an  Atheist  refused. — In 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Wednesday,  Judge 
Sprague  refused  to  allow  Walter  Hunt,  of  New 
York,  to  testify  in  the  Sewing  Machine  Patent 
case,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  Atheist. 

Howaied  Athenaeum.— Mr.  Henry  Willard, 
of  New  York,  has  taken  the  Howard  Athemeum 
for  five  years,  and  will  open  it  on  the  Gth  of 
September.  Mr.  C.  R.  Thome  is  to  be  stage 
manager. 


Personal.— Hon.  William  Rufus  King,  the 
present  democratic  candidate  for  the  vice  presi- 
dency, was  a  member  of  Congress  from  North 
Carolina  (of  which  State  he  is  a  native)  as  far 
back  as  1811,  some  forty -one  years  ago. 


Resiesiuer.— If  you  can  live  free  from  want, 
and  have  wherewithal  to  do  good,  care  for  no 
more — the  rest  is  but  vanity. 


Mining. — The  Lake  Superior  mines  are  said 
to  be  doing  an  excellent  business,  and  now  give 
employment  to  three  thousand  persons. 

Gas.—  Newburyport  is   to  be  lighted  with  gas. 


lUaiisiuc    (5atljcvhifjs. 

Bloomers  are  plenty  in  Michigan. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  debt  is  $00,000. 

Mahomet  died  on  the  7th  of  June,  632. 

Whatever  has  been,  is — says  Carlyle. 

The  British  Sovereign  cannot  increase  the 
army  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

The  Phoenix  House,  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  1st  inst. 

The  office  of  City  Marshal  is  abolished,  and 
that  of  Chief  of  Police  substituted. 

The  proclamation  against  Popish  processions 
had  created  much  excitement  in  Ireland. 

Fcargus  O'Connor  had  been  taken  into  custo- 
dy, to  be  placed  in  an  asylum. 

They  say  that  President  Arista,  of  Mexico,  is 
going  to  make  a  coup  d'  etat  in  the  style  of  Louis 
Napoleon. 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  is  engaged  in 
making  a  law  which  will  permit  theatrical  per- 
formances in  that  State. 

Cholera  has  been  imported  into  Highland, 
111.,  by  emigrants.  Several  old  and  prominent 
citizens  have  fallen  victims. 

A  young  man  in  Maryland  took  poison  and 
died,  in  consequence  of  having  got  the  mitten. 
Verdict,  heart  disease. 

On  Tuesday,  the  lightning  struck,  set  fire  to, 
and  destroyed  Shirley  bridge,  over  Shirley  river, 
on  the  Fitchburg  railroad. 

The  celebrated  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  was 
founded  and  mainly  built  by  the  immense  for- 
tune of  Thibaut,  a  villanons  old  miser. 

Winter  wheat,  looks  remarkably  well  in  Som- 
erset county,  Me.,  notwithstanding  the  season 
has  been  very  unfavorable. 

Boys  in  Baltimore  carry  concealed  deadly 
weapons,  and  use  them,  too,  upon  tho  slightest 
provocation,  oftentimes  without  provocation. 

The  Hon.  Mary  and  Emily  Hughes,  sisters  of 
Lord  Dinorben,  himself  of  unsound  mind,  have 
recently  been  declared  imbeciles. 

The  supposed  designs  of  Louis  Napoleon  upon 
Belgium  were  attracting  considerable  attention 
iu  the  diplomatic  circles  of  Europe. 

Gen.  O.  Hinton,  the  famous  Ohio  mail  robber, 
has  made  his  escape  from  California,  as  the  offi- 
cers from  Ohio  were  in  pursuit  of  him. 

The  number  of  military  land  warrants  issued 
is  stated  to  be  111,000;  of  which  17,000  were 
for  160  acres,  37,000  for  80  acres,  and  57,000  for 
40  acres. 

The  river  Shannon,  at  Killaloe,  recently  ebbed 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  that  salmon, 
eels,  etc.,  were  taken  in  its  bare  bed,  even  by 
children. 

Harriet  Bccchcr  Stowe  cautions  the  public 
against  a  colored  impostor  who  is  raising  money 
ostensibly  to  redeem  certain  slaves.  Uncle 
Toms  must  work  cautiously. 

Madame  Alhoni's  last  concert  iu  France  was  at 
Versailles,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  re- 
ceipts were  12,000  francs,  of  which  500  francs 
were  from  the  President  alone. 

Peter  Eaneuil,  who  built  the  celebrated  hall 
in  this  city,  that  bears  his  name,  was  a  French 
Huguenot,  who  was  banished  from  France  by 
an  edict  against  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Mr.  Wm,  Sydney  Smith,  of  the  British  Con- 
sulate at  Havana,  who  has  received  many  de- 
served honors  for  his  kindness  to  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  the  Atlantic 
cities. 

A  mechanic  in  Maysville,  Ky.,  has  invented  a 
smoothing  iron  that  is  heated  by  a  few  coals  in 
the  interior,  having  a  damper  to  regulate  the 
heat  from  that  of  boiling  water  to  a  red  hot 
glow. 

A  street  pcdler  in  Cincinnati  sold  a  lady  a 
nice  silk  dress  which  he  had  stolen  a  few  hours 
before  at  her  husband's  store.  The  merchant 
valued  it  at  thirty-five  dollars,  and  the  lady  pur- 
chased it  for  fourteen. 

A  law-suit  is  now  in  course  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  France,  between  rival  claimants  for  the 
chapeau  worn  by  Napoleon  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, and  which  had  fallen  into  the  possession 
of  his  valet  de  chamber,  M.  Eurard. 

St.  George  Beck  was  shot  and  killed  on  the 
11th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  Col.  Van  Cort- 
landt,  near  Croton,  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  an  old  pistol,  a  family  relic,  which  had  been 
upon  the  library  shelf  for  at  least  ten  years. 

In  the  English  merchant  service,  a  sailor  is 
kept  constantly  at  work  on  week  days,  and  is 
fined  for  cither  washing  or  wearing  foul  linen  on 
Sunday.  He  is  compelled,  however,  to  "holy 
stone  "  the  decks  half  the  day  every  Sabbath  ! 

By  a  fire  that  occurred  in  Clough's  great 
printing  establishment,  in  London,  the  entire 
edition  of  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  great 
Exhibition,  together  with  Knight's  illustrated 
edition  of  Slnikspcarc,  were  destroyed.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  .£50,000. 

The  French  papers  report  the  death  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  modern  sculptors  of  France 
— M.  Pradicr,  aged  fifty  years.  His  end  was 
sudden  and  affecting,  while  wandering  with  his 
young  daughter  and  a  party  of  friends'on  a  day's 
excursion  amid  the  beauties  of  Bougival. 

At  Portland,  John  H.  Bond  was  cut  in  two 
by  a  circular  saw ;  and  at  the  Maine  wharf 
ferry,  James  S.  Gould,  Custom  House  boatman 
was  severely  hurt  by  the  fall  of  a  derrick,  ami 
several  Custom  House  officers  cam.-  near  leav- 
ing vacant  places. 


ibrrtQn  ilitsrcllann. 

Another  revolt  has  broken  out  in  Algeria. 

The  desert  railroad  progresses  favorably. 

Mr.  Leslie  has  resigned  the  professorship  of 
painting  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

There  are  nine  hundred  children  in  a  single 
work-house  in  Limerick. 

Great  inundations  have  happened  in  the  south 
of  France. 

The  tobacco  monopoly  is  continued  for  eleven 
years  longer. 

Gen.  Lamoriciere  was  summarily  expelled  by 
the  police  from  Aix  la  Chapellc,  whither  he  had 
gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Rogers,  the  banker-poet,  has  a  Bank  of  Eng- 
land note,  for  one  million  pounds,  framed  and 
glazed,  hanging  upon  the  wall  of  his  drawing- 
room. 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  queen, 
prohibiting  the  public  exercise  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ceremonies  elsewhere  than  in  places  of 
worship. 

Mr.  Archer,  an  American,  is  the  inventor  of 
an  improved  process  of  manufacturing  postage 
stamps,  which,  after  a  long  delay,  has  just  been 
adopted  by  the  English  government. 

We  find  that  there  are  at  present  one  thousand 
booksellers  of  all  classes  in  London,  and  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  in  all  Ger- 
many. 

U.  S.  frigate  Susquehauuah  and  sloop  Sarato- 
ga were  at  Hong  Kong.  The  former  is  waiting 
for  the  new  commodore.  When  he  arrives,  it  is 
expected  she  will  proceed  to  Manilla. 

At  the  Prussian  Industrial  Exhibition,  Count 
Rcnard,  a  large  proprietor  of  iron  works,  exhibits 
sheet  iron  of  such  a  degree. of  tenuity  that  the 
leaves  can  be  used  for  paper. 

Tho  Earl  of  Malmesbury  announced  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  recently,  that  the  government 
had  determined  to  suspend  for  the  present  the 
bill  for  the  extradition  of  French  criminals. 

During  the  church  holidays  it  is  quite  usual 
for  the  Londoners  to  visit  the  British  Museum. 
On  Whit-Monday  there  had  been  35,000  visitors  ; 
but  on  one  occasion  there  were  60,000  in  a  single 
day  1 

The  greater  part  of  Bosnia  Servia,  the  capital 
of  Bosnia,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  23d  of 
May.  During  the  conflagration,  the  troops  com- 
mitted tho  most  abominable  acts  of  rapine  and 
pillage. 

From  Lisbon  accounts  are  to  the  11th.  The 
American  ship  "  Cohamy"  was  receiving  her 
cargo  of  salt  at  St.  Ubcs,  the  military  having 
suppressed  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
monopolists.    , 


Sanbs  of  (ftclir. 


A  principle  of  unity,  without  a  subject  of 

unity,  cannot  exist. 

....  Little  minds  rejoice  over  the  errors  of 
men  of  genius,  as  the  owl  rejoices  at  an  eclipse. 

....  The  true  end  of  freedom  is  to  develop 
manhood  and  and  womanhood,  not  to  make  au- 
thors, mechanics  or  statesmen. 

....  The  man  has  no  more  excuse  who  lays 
violent  hands  upon  the  life  of  a  tree,  than  he  who 
strikes  a  woman. — Herald. 

....  Whatever  situation  in  life  you  ever  wish 
or  propose  for  yourself,  acquire  a  clear  and  lucid 
idea  of  the  inconveniences  attending  it. 

....  It  is  better  to  be  born  with  a  disposition 
to  see  things  on  the  favorable  side,  than  to  an 
estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year. 

....  Reserve  is  no  more  essentially  connected 
with  understanding,  than  a  church  organ  with 
devotion,  or  wine  with  good  nature. 

....  Wise  men  are  instructed  by  reason  ;  men 
of  less  understanding  by  experience;  the  most 
ignorant  by  necessity  ;  and  brutes  by  nature. 

....  Of  all  the  impostors  and  calumniators  in 
the  world,  we  most  despise  those  who  entrench 
themselves  behind  church  pews,  and  the  sanctity 
of  religion. 

You  may  depend    upon  it  that  he  is  a 

good  man  whose  intimate  friends  are  all  good, 
and  whose  enemies  are  all  of  a  character  decid- 
edly bad. 

....  Pride  is  never  more  offensive  than  when 
it  condescends  to  be  civil ;  whereas,  vanity, 
whenever  it  forgets  itself,  naturally  assumes  good 
humor. 

....  Fine  sensibilities  arc  like  woodbines,  de- 
lightful luxuries  of  beauty  to  twine  round  n  solid, 
upright  stem  of  understanding,  but  very  poor 
things,  if,  unsustained  by  strength,  they  arc  left 
to  creep  along  the  ground. 

....  The  greatest  pleasure  connected  with 
wealth  consists  in  acquiring  it.  Two  months 
after  a  man  comes  into  a  fortune,  he  feels  Justus 
prosy  and  fretful  as  he  did  when  he  worked  for 
six  shillings  a  day. 

....  Wealth  is  the  smallest  of  the  gifts  of 
God.  What  is  it  to  be  compared  with  his  Word, 
or  corporeal  gifts — such  as  beauty,  health  and 
activity  i  What  is  it  to  the  gifts  of  the  mind — 
such  as  intellect,  science  and  taste  1 

When  hearts  are  filled  with  holy  affec- 
tions, and  home  is  happy,  then  do  the'young 
dwell  in  a  charmed  circle,  which  only  the  natur- 
ally depraved  would  seek  to  quit,  and  across 
which  boundary  temptations  to  error  shine  out 
but  feebly. 


-Joker's    ihuicjct. 


What  officer  displays  the  most  military  tac- 
tics 1     Marshal  Array  ("martial  array.) 

Why  is  a  four  quart  jug  like  a  lady's  side-sad- 
dle ?     Because  it  holds  a  gall-on. 

Who  was  tho  first  post-boy?  Cadmus;  he 
carried  letters  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece. 

Why  is  a  woman  living  up  two  pair  of  stairs 
like  a  goddess  f     Because  she  is  a  second  Flora. 

Why  is  the  hour  between  ten  and  twelve  at 
long  odds '!     Because  it  is  ten  to  one. 

Why  is  a  trick  of  legerdemain  like  declining 
an  offer  of  marriage  ?  Because  it  is  a  slcight-of 
hand. 

Dickens,  in  speaking  of  pawnbrokers'  dupli- 
cates, says  they  are  the  turnpike  tickets  on  tho 
road  to  poverty. 

Soup  for  the  poor. — Three  parings  of  potatoes 
to  a  hogshead  of  dish-water.  If  too  rich,  add  a 
pump-handle  while  boiling. 

To  support  shirt  collars  during  the  present  run 
of  hot  weather,  a  genius  down  East  has  invented 
a  set  of  pullies  which  pass  over  tho  cars. 

A  Western  editor  speaks  of  the  circumstance 
of  a  bird  building  its  nest  upon  a  ledge  over  the 
door  of  a  doctor's  office,  as  an  attempt  to  rear  its 
young  in  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

Mike  yesterday  said  he  was  going  to  move 
from  the  house  he  then  occupied.  Scalcy  asked 
him  "What  for?"  Mike's  answer  was:  "I 
don't  like  the  vicinity."  Tucker  then  ejaculated: 
"Don't  like  the  vice  in  it  eh?"  Mike  thought 
Tucker  personal. 

The  editor  of  the  Boston  Post  says,  that  a 
newly-invented  dozen  bladed  knife  "has  been 
made  by  a  Yankee  cutler,  which  has,  in  addition 
to  its  blades,  a  cork-screw,  a  bodkin,  a  hair  brush, 
and  a  boot-jack,  besides,  a  season  ticket  to  the 
theatre. 

At  a  court  martial  lately  held  at  Norfolk,  the 
following  dialogue  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  one  of  the  witnesses  and  the  court : 
"  Are  you  a  Catholic  V  "  No,  sir."  "  Are  you 
a  Protestant?"  "No,  sir."  "  What  are  you, 
then  1"     "  Captain  of  the  foretop." 


VOLUMES  1st  &  2d. 

GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL. 

TVe  have  volumes  1st  and  2d  of  the  Pictorial  Drawing 
Room  Companion  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges 
and  back,  and  illumined  sides,  forming  a  superb  and  most 
attractive  parlor  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  book  of 

Between  Four  and  Five  Hundred  Pages, 

AND     CONTAINING      NEARLY 

ONE    THOUSAND     ENGRAVINGS 

of  Men,  Manners,  and  current  Events  all  over  the  world  ; 
of  Scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  Globe ;  of  famous  Cities,  and 
beautiful  Villages;  of  Pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of 
fine  Maritime  Views;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  interesting  and  instructive  subjects ;  with  an 

ILLUMINED    TITLE-PAGE    AND    INDEX 

of  great  beauty  and  artistic  excellence,  and  forming  a  very 
briljiant  frontispiece  to  the  volume. 

Besides  the  many  illustrations,  it  embraces  in  its  pages 
avast  amount  of  original  Tales.  Sketches,  Poems  and  Nov- 
elettes, from  the  best  of  American  authors,  with  a  current 
News  Record  of  the  times ;  altogether  forming  an  exceed- 
ingly novel  and  elegant  volume,  for  future  reference  and 
present  enjoyment,  both  in  regard  to  reading  matter  and 
illustrations. 

For  Bale  at  the  Publication  Office,  by  our  Wholesale 
Agents,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots  throughout  the 
Union,  for  Three  Dollars  per  volume. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION, 

AN  ELEOANT,  MORAL  AND  REFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

Devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and 
poetic  gems,  and  original  prize,  tales,  written  cxp  :ssly  for 
this  paper,  and  at  a  very  great  cost.  In  polities,  nd  on 
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an  immoral  nature  will  ever  be  admitted  into  its  columns ; 
therefore  making  it  emphatically, 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

AND  A  WELCOME  VISITOR  TO  THE  II0ME  CIRCLE. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  tho  Flag  is  now  the 
leading  weekly  paper  in  the  United  States,  and  its  literary 
contents  are  allowed,  by  the  best  judges,  to  bo  unsurpussed. 

It  contains  tho  foreign  aud  domestio  news  of  the  day, 
bo  condensed  as  to  enable  us  to  give  tho  greatest  possible 
amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted 
to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE    MAMMOTH    SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  tho  general  reader. 
An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged, 
and  every  department  is  under  the  most  finished  and  per- 
fect system  that  experience  can  suggest,  or  money  produce. 
Lacking  neither  the  means  nor  the  will,  we  can  lay  before 
our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  an 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union. 

TERMS    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 
1  subscriber,  one  year S?2  00 

3  subscribers,       "  5  00 

4  ,(  "  G  00 

8  "  «  11  00 

10  "  "  20  00 

One  copy  of  the  Flag  op  our  Union',  and  one  copy  of  the 
Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Companion,  one  year,  for  So  00. 

IC7""  Invariably  in  advance. 

Subscribers  or  postmasters  are  requested  to  uct  as  agents, 
and  form  clubs,  on  tho  above  terms. 

\ry~  All  orders  should  be  addressed,  post  PAID,  to  the 
Publisher  op  tub  Flag  op  our  Union. 

*#*  The  Flag  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  tieiospapc 
depots  in  the  United  States,  and  of  newspaper  carriers,  at 
pour  cents  per  sins',   copy. 
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THE  MAID,  WOLF  AND  DEER. 

A  Wisconsin  paper  tells  a  story  of  a  Wiscon- 
sin heroine  :  A  young  lady  of  fifteen,  living  at 
Rawley's  Bay,  while  walking  with  another  young 
lady,  saw  a  wolf  a  short  distance  off,  watching 
a  deer  that  he  had  driven  into  the  lake.  With  a 
courage  rarely  equalled,  she  drove  the  wolf 
away,  and  wading  into  the  lake,  brought  the 
deer  on  shore  by  the  ear  ;  but  after  petting  him 
a  short  time,  the  ungallant  fellow  made  several 
attempts  to  get  away,  and  finally  carried  matters 
so  far  as  to  knock  her  down  and  tear  her  dress, 
when,  becoming  justly  incensed  by  such  beha- 
viour, she  took  a  stone  and  dashed  out  his 
brains,  the  wolf  all  the  time  standing  a  short 
distance  off  a  silent  spectator  of  the  fight,  in 
which  he  took  no  further  part  than  by  showing 
a  formidable  row  of  teeth  occasionally,  to  show 
his  disapprobation  of  her  interference.  The  edi- 
tor adds,  in  the  genuine  Hoosier  style :  It  is 
safe  enough  to  predict  that  if  this  girl  lives  a 
few  years  longer  she  will  be  able  to  whip  her 
weight  in  wild  cats,  out-scream  the  catamount, 
give  the  young  "  badger  "  the  heart-ache,  and, 
what  is  better,  preside  with  grace  and  dignity 
over  some  "  wild,  Wisconsin  home." 


THE  NUNNERIES  AGAIN. 

These  tombs  for  the  living  are  on  the  increase 
in  Great  Britain.  Lough  Castle,  in  Galway,  has 
recently  been  purchased  by  Mrs.  Ball,  the 
Abbess  of  the  Loretto  Convent,  near  Dublin, 
and  ten  of  the  sisterhood  have  taken  possession. 
Lough  Castle  was  formerly  the  seat  of  Viscount 
Gort,  and  was  built  at  an  expense  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  It  has  exactly  as  many 
windows  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  Its  situ- 
ation upon  the  banks  of  Lake  Cootre  is  said  to 
be  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Castle  Hyde,  also, 
;n  the  county  of  Cork,  has  lately  been  purchased 

•  a  similar  purpose ;  and  it  was  reported  that 
•ri-'nal  Wiseman  had  bought  the  Queen's 
Cheltenham,  and  designed  to  convert  it 
.vent. 


THE  TURNER  MANIA. 

the    death   of  Turner,   the  landscape 

the  pictures  from  his  hand  have  greatly 

price,  and  a  large  number  of  "  spurious 

■>  "  have  been  manufactured.     To  such  a 


iUatjsibe    (®atljning0. 

Bloomers  are  plenty  in  Michigan. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  debt  is  $60,000. 

Mahomet  died  on  the  7th  of  June,  632. 

Whatever  has  been,  is — says  Carlyle. 

The  British  Sovereign  cannot  increase  the 
army  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

The  Phoenix  House,  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  1st  inst. 

The  office  of  City  Marshal  is  abolished,  and 
that  of  Chief  of  Police  substituted. 

The  proclamation  against  Popish  processions 
had  created  much  excitement  in  Ireland. 

Feargus  O'Connor  had  been  taken  into  custo- 
dy, to  be  placed  in  an  asylum. 

They  say  that  President  Arista,  of  Mexico,  is 
going  to  make  a  coup  oV  etat  in  the  style  of  Louis 
Napoleon. 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  is  engaged  in 
making  a  law  which  will  permit  theatrical  per- 
formances in  that  State. 

Cholera  has  been  imported  into  Highland, 
111.,  by  emigrants.  Several  old  and  prominent 
citizens  have  fallen  victims. 

A  young  man  in  Maryland  took  poison  and 
died,  in  consequence  of  having  got  the  mitten. 
Verdict,  heart  disease. 

On  Tuesday,  the  lightning  struck,  set  fire  to, 
and  destroyed  Shirley  bridge,  over  Shirley  river, 
on  the  Fitchburg  railroad. 

The  celebrated  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  was 
founded  and  mainly  built  by  the  immense  for- 
tune of  Thibaut,  a  villanous  old  miser. 

Winter  wheat  looks  remarkably  well  in  Som- 
erset county,  Me.,  notwithstanding  the  season 
has  been  very  unfavorable. 

Boys  in  Baltimore  carry  concealed  deadly 
weapons,  and  use  them,  too,  upon  the  slightest 
provocation,  oftentimes  without  provocation. 

The  Hon.  Mary  and  Emily  Hughes,  sisters  of 
Lord  Dinorben,  himself  of  unsound  mind,  have 
recently  been  declared  imbeciles. 

The  supposed  designs  of  Louis  Napoleon  upon 
Belgium  were  attracting  considerable  attention 
iu  the  diplomatic  circles  of  Europe. 

Gen.  O.  Hinton,  the  famous  Ohio  mail  robber, 
has  made  his  escape  from  California,  as  the  offi- 
cers from  Ohio  were  in  pursuit  of  him. 

The  number  of  military  land  warrants  issued 
is  stated  to  be  111,000;  of  which  17,000  were 
for  160  acres,  37,000  for  80  acres,  and  57,000  for 
40  acres. 

The  river  Shannon,  at  Killaloe,  recently  ebbed 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  that  salmon, 
eels,  etc.,  were  taken  in  its  bare  bed,  even  by 
children. 


Another  revolt  has  broken  out  in  Algeria. 

The  desert  railroad  progresses  favorably. 

Mr.  Leslie  has  resigned  the  professorship  of 
painting  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

There  are  nine  hundred  children  in  a  single 
work-house  in  Limerick. 

Great  inundations  have  happened  in  the  south 
of  France. 

The  tobacco  monopoly  is  continued  for  eleven 
years  longer. 

Gen.  Lamoriciere  was  summarily  expelled  by 
the  police  from  Aix  la  Chapelle,  whither  he  had 
gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Rogers,  the  banker-poet,  has  a  Bank  of  Eng- 
land note,  for  one  million  pounds,  framed  and 
glazed,  hanging  upon  the  wall  of  his  drawing- 
room. 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  queen, 
prohibiting  the  public  exercise  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ceremonies  elsewhere  than  in  places  of 
worship. 

Mr.  Archer,  an  American,  is  the  inventor  of 
an  improved  process  of  manufacturing  postage 
stamps,  which,  after  a  long  delay,  has  just  been 
adopted  by  the  English  government. 

We  find  that  there  are  at  present  one  thousand 
booksellers  of  all  classes  in  London,  and  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  in  all  Ger- 
many. 

U.  S.  frigate  Susquehannah  and  sloop  Sarato- 
ga were  at  Hong  Kong.  The  former  is  waiting 
for  the  new  commodore.  When  he  arrives,  it  is 
expected  she  will  proceed  to  Manilla. 

At  the  Prussian  Industrial  Exhibition,  Count 
Renard,  a  large  proprietor  of  iron  works,  exhibits 
sheet  iron  of  such  a  degree  of  tenuity  that  the 
leaves  can  be  used  for  paper. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  announced  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  recently,  that  the  government 
had  determined  to  suspend  for  the  present  the 
bill  for  the  extradition  of  French  criminals. 

During  the  church  holidays  it  is  quite  usual 
for  the  Londoners  to  visit  the  British  Museum. 
On  Whit-Monday  there  had  been  35,000  visitors  ; 
but  on  one  occasion  there  were  60,000  in  a  single 
day! 

The  greater  part  of  Bosnia  Servia,  the  capital 
of  Bosnia,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  23d  of 
May.  During  the  conflagration,  the  troops  com- 
mitted the  most  abominable  acts  of  rapine  and 
pillage. 

From  Lisbon  accounts  are  to  the  11th.  The 
American  ship  "  Cohamy"  was  receiving  her 
cargo  of  salt  at  St.  Ubes,  the  military  having 
suppressed  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
monopolists.     , 


loker'0   Budget. 


What  officer  displays  the  most  military  tac- 
tics?    Marshal  Array  (martial  array.) 

Why  is  a  four  quart  jug  like  a  lady's  side-sad- 
dle 1     Because  it  holds  a  gall-on. 

Who  was  the  first  post-boy  1  Cadmus  ;  he 
carried  letters  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece. 

Why  is  a  woman  living  up  two  pair  of  stairs 
like  a  goddess  "?     Because  she  is  a  second  Flora. 

Why  is  the  hour  between  ten  and  twelve  at 
long  odds  \     Because  it  is  ten  to  one. 

Why  is  a  trick  of  legerdemain  like  declining 
an  offer  of  marriage  1     Because  it  is  a  sleight-of 
hand. 

Dickens,  in  speaking  of  pawnbrokers'  dupli- 
cates, says  they  are  the  turnpike  tickets  on  the 
road  to  poverty. 

Soup  for  the  poor. — Three  parings  of  potatoes 
to  a  hogshead  of  dish-water.  If  too  rich,  add  a 
pump-handle  while  boiling. 

To  support  shirt  collars  during  the  present  run 
of  hot  weather,  a  genius  down  East  has  invented 
a  set  of  pullies  which  pass  over  the  ears. 

A  Western  editor  speaks  of  the  circumstance 
of  a  bird  building  its  nest  upon  a  ledge  over  the 
door  of  a  doctor's  office,  as  an  attempt  to  rear  its 
young  in  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

Mike  yesterday  said  he  was  going  to  move 
from  the  house  he  then  occupied.  Scaley  asked 
him  "What  for?"  Mike's  answer  was:  "I 
don't  like  the  vicinity."  Tucker  then  ejaculated : 
"  Don't  like  the  vice  in  it  eh  ?"  Mike  thought 
Tucker  personal. 

The  editor  of  the  Boston  Post  says,  that  a 
newly-invented  dozen  bladed  knife  has  been 
made  by  a  Yankee  cutler,  which  has,  in  addition 
to  its  blades,  a  cork-screw,  a  bodkin,  a  hair  brush, 
and  a  boot-jack,  besides,  a  season  ticket  to  the 
theatre. 

At  a  court  martial  lately  held  at  Norfolk,  the 
following  dialogue  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  one  of  the  witnesses  and  the  court : 
"  Are  you  a  Catholic  ?"  "  No,  sir."  "  Are  you 
a  Protestant V  "No,  sir."  "What  are  you, 
then  V     "  Captain  of  the  foretop." 


VOLUMES  1st  &  2d. 

GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL. 

We  have  volumes  1st  and  2d  of  the  Pictorial  Drawing 
Koom  Companion  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges 
and  back,  and  illumined  sides,  forming  a  superb  and  most 
attractive  parlor  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  book  of 

Between  Four  and  Five  Hundred  Pages, 

AND     CONTAINING     NEARLY 

ONE    THOUSAND     ENGRAVINGS 

r.f  ivfor,   Monnora   and  fiivrpnf-,  Events  all  over  the  world  : 


jriCC,    UI1U    it    liLIgC    I1UI11UG1     1>1  sp«'™«° 

{  "  have  been  manufactured.     To  such  a 

has  the  mania  risen,  that  at  a  recent  sale 

.ires  in  London,  a  harbor  scene  by  Tur- 

ueht  more  than   three  thousand   dollars, 

Lter  pictures  were  sold  for  a  few  hun- 

At  the  same   sale,  a  water  drawing  of 

lnourgh,  by  the  same  artist,  without  glass  or 

me,  sold  for  a  thousand  dollars.     "  To  what- 

er  height,"  says  a  correspondent,  "  the  Turner 

mania  may  reach,  the  public  may  rest  assured 

the  supply  will  be  equal  to  the  demand." 

< — ^  •  ^ — ► 

BUTTER. 

The  aggregate  value  of  butter  produced  in  the 
United  States,  is  larger  than  that  of  wheat.  The 
price  of  good  butter  has  very  much  increased,  in 
the  last  few  years,  and  at  particular  seasons,  has 
been  exorbitant.  Some  of  the  agricultural  so- 
cieties in  this  State,  are  recommending  that 
greater  attention  be  paid  to  putting  up  firkin 
butter,  which,  as  made  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  the  navy,  has  kept  sweet  for  two  years.  Libe- 
ral premiums  for  the  best  firkin  butter  would 
probably  produce  a  better  article  than  is  usually 
offered  under  this  name. 

Testimony  of  an  Atheist  refused. — In 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Wednesday,  Judge 
Sprague  refused  to  allow  Walter  Hunt,  of  New 
York,  to  testify  in  the  Sewing  Machine  Patent 
case,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  Atheist. 


<  — » »  > 


Howard  Athenaeum. — Mr.  Henry  Willard, 
of  New  York,  has  taken  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
for  five  years,  and  will  open  it  on  the  6th  of 
September.  Mr.  C.  R.  Thome  is  to  be  stage 
manager. 


%     «»  o-^     h 


Personal. — Hon.  William  Rufus  Kin<r,  the 
present  democratic  candidate  for  the  vice  presi- 
dency, was  a  member  of  Congress  from  North 
Carolina  (of  which  State  he  is  a  native)  as  far 
back  as  1811,  some  forty-one  years  ago. 


Remember. — If  you  can  live  free  from  want, 
and  have  wherewithal  to  do  good,  care  for  no 
more — the  rest  is  but  vanity. 


<    ^o  o    t 


Mining. — The  Lake  Superior  mines  are  said 
to  be  doing  an  excellent  business,  and  now  give 
employment  to  three  thousand  persons. 


-4 — ^  ■  o    »- 


Gas. — Newburyport  is  to  be  lighted  with  gas. 


eels,  etc.,  were  taken  in  its  bare  bed,  even  by 
children. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  cautions  the  public 
against  a  colored  impostor  who  is  raising  money 
ostensibly  to  redeem  certain  slaves.  Uncle 
Toms  must  work  cautiously. 

Madame  Alboni's  last  concert  in  France  was  at 
Versailles,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  re- 
ceipts were  12,000  francs,  of  which  500  francs 
were  from  the  President  alone. 

Peter  Faneuil,  who  built  the  celebrated  hall 
in  this  city,  that  bears  his  name,  was  a  French 
Huguenot,  who  was  banished  from  France  by 
an  edict  against  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Mr.  Wm.  Sydney  Smith,  of  the  British  Con- 
sulate at  Havana,  who  has  received  many  de- 
served honors  for  his  kindness  to  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  the  Atlantic 
cities. 

A  mechanic  in  Maysville,  Ky.,  has  invented  a 
smoothing  iron  that  is  heated  by  a  few  coals  in 
the  interior,  having  a  damper  to  regulate  the 
heat  from  that  of  boiling  water  to  a  red  hot 
glow. 

A  street  pedler  in  Cincinnati  sold  a  lady  a 
nice  silk  dress  which  he  had  stolen  a  few  hours 
before  at  her  husband's  store.  The  merchant 
valued  it  at  thirty-five  dollars,  and  the  lady  pur- 
chased it  for  fourteen. 

A  law-suit  is  now  in  course  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  France,  between  rival  claimants  for  the 
chapeau  worn  by  Napoleon  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, and  which  had  fallen  into  the  possession 
of  his  valet  de  chamber,  M.  Eurard. 

St.  George  Beck  was  shot  and  killed  on  the 
11th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  Col.  Van  Cort- 
landt,  near  Croton,  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  an  old  pistol,  a  family  relic,  which  had  been 
upon  the  library  shelf  for  at  least  ten  years. 

In  the  English  merchant  service,  a  sailor  is 
kept  constantly  at  work  on  week  days,  and  is 
fined  for  either  washing  or  wearing  foul  linen  on 
Sunday.  He  is  compelled,  however,  to  "  holy 
stone  "  the  decks  half  the  day  every  Sabbath  ! 

By  a  fire  that  occurred  in  Clough's  great 
printing  establishment,  in  London,  the  entire 
edition  of  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  great 
Exhibition,  together  with  Knight's  illustrated 
edition  of  Shakspcare,  were  destroyed.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  £50,000. 

The  French  papers  report  the  death  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  modern  sculptors  of  France 
— M.  Pradier,  aged  fifty  years.  His  end  was 
sudden  and  affecting,  while  wandering  with  his 
young  daughter  and  a  party  of  friends  on  a  day's 
excursion  amid  the  beav.ties  of  Bouaival. 

At  Portland,  John  H.  Bond  was  cut  in  two 
by  a  circular  saw ;  and  at  the  Maine  wharf 
ferry,  James  S.  Gould,  Custom  House  boatman, 
was  severely  hurt  by  the  fall  of  a  derrick,  and 
several  Custom  House  officers  cams  near  leav- 
ing vacant  places. 


suppressed    all    resistance    on    the    part    of  the 
monopolists.     , 


0anb3  of  (JMb. 


....  A  principle  of  unity,  without  a  subject  of 
unity,  cannot  exist. 

....  Little  minds  rejoice  over  the  errors  of 
men  of  genius,  as  the  owl  rejoices  at  an  eclipse. 

....  The  true  end  of  freedom  is  to  develop 
manhood  and  and  womanhood,  not  to  make  au- 
thors, mechanics  or  statesmen. 

....  The  man  has  no  more  excuse  who  lays 
violent  hands  upon  the  life  of  a  tree,  than  he  who 
strikes  a  woman. — Herald. 

....  Whatever  situation  in  life  you  ever  wish 
or  propose  for  yourself,  acquire  a  clear  and  lucid 
idea  of  the  inconveniences  attending  it. 

....  It  is  better  to  be  born  with  a  disposition 
to  see  things  on  the  favorable  side,  than  to  an 
estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year. 

....  Reserve  is  no  more  essentially  connected 
with  understanding,  than  a  church  organ  with 
devotion,  or  wine  with  good  nature. 

....  Wise  men  are  instructed  by  reason ;  men 
of  less  understanding  by  experience ;  the  most 
ignorant  by  necessity ;  and  brutes  by  nature. 

....  Of  all  the  impostors  and  calumniators  in 
the  world,  we  most  despise  those  who  enti-ench 
themselves  behind  church  pews,  and  the  sanctity 
of  religion. 

....  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  is  a 
good  man  whose  intimate  friends  are  all  good, 
and  whose  enemies  are  all  of  a  character  decid- 
edly bad. 

....  Pride  is  never  more  offensive  than  when 
it  condescends  to  be  civil ;  whereas,  vanity, 
whenever  it  forgets  itself,  naturally  assumes  good 
humor. 

....  Fine  sensibilities  are  like  woodbines,  de- 
lightful luxuries  of  beauty  to  twine  round  a  solid, 
upright  stem  of  understanding,  but  very  poor 
things,  if,  unsustained  by  strength,  they  are  left 
to  creep  along  the  ground. 

....  The  greatest  pleasui-e  connected  with 
wealth  consists  in  acquiring  it.  Two  months 
after  a  man  comes  into  a  fortune,  he  feels  just  as 
prosy  and  fretful  as  he  did  when  he  worked  for 
six  shillings  a  day. 

....  Wealth  is  the  smallest  of  the  gifts  of 
God.  What  is  it  to  be  compared  with  his  Word, 
or  corporeal  gifts — such  as  beauty,  health  and 
activity  1  What  is  it  to  the  gifts  of  the  mind — 
such  as  intellect,  science  and  taste  ? 

....  When  hearts  are  filled  with  holy  affec- 
tions, and  home  is  happy,  then  do  the  young 
dwell  in  a  charmed  circle,  which  only  the  natur- 
ally depraved  would  seek  to  quit,  and  across 
which  boundary  temptations  to  error  shine  out 
but  feebly. 


ONE    THOUSAND     ENGRAVINGS 

of  Men,  Manners,  and  current  Events  all  over  the  world  ; 
of  Scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  Globe  ;  of  famous  Cities,  and 
beautiful  Villages ;  of  Pageants  at  horns  and  abroad ;  of 
fine  Maritime  Views  ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  interesting  and  instructive  subjects  ;  with  an 

ILLUMINED    TITLE-PAGE    AND   INDEX 

of  great  beauty  and  artistic  excellence,  and  forming  a  very 
brilliant  frontispiece  to  the  volume. 

Besides  the  many  illustrations,  it  embraces  in  its  pages 
a  vast  amount  of  original  Tales,  Sketches,  Poems  and  Nov- 
elettes, from  the  best  of  American  authors,  with  a  current 
News  Record  of  the  times  ;  altogether  forming  an  exceed- 
ingly novel  and  elegant  volume,  for  future  reference  and 
present  enjoyment,  both  in  regard  to  reading  matter  and 
illustrations. 

For  sale  at  the  Publication  Office,  by  our  Wholesale 
Agents,  and  at  all  the  Periodical  Depots  throughout  the 
Union,  for  Three  Dollars  per  volume. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR,  UNION, 

AN  ELEGANT,  MORAL  AND  REFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

Devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and 
poetic  gems,  and  original  prize  tales,  written  exp  ssly  for 
this  paper,  and  at  a  very  great  cost.  In  politics,  nd  on 
all  sectarian  questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral.  Nothing  of 
an  immoral  nature  will  ever  be  admitted  into  its  columns ; 
therefore  making  it  emphatically, 

A  PAPER  FOE  THE  MLLLION, 

AND  A  WELCOME  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Flag  is  now  the 
leading  weekly  paper  in  the  United  States,  and  its  literary 
contents  are  allowed,  by  the  best  judges,  to  be  unsurpassed. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  enable  us  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted 
to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE    MAMMOTH    SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader. 
An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged, 
and  every  department  is  under  the  most  finished  and  per- 
fect system  that  experience  can  suggest,  or  money  produce. 
Lacking  neither  the  means  nor  the  will,  we  can  lay  before 
our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  an 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union. 

TEEMS    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 
1  subscriber,  one  year $2  00 

3  subscribers,       "  5  00 

4  u  »  6  00 

g  »  «  11  00 

16  it  «  20  00 

One  copy  of  the  Flag  op  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  the 
Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Companion,  one  year,  for  §5  00. 

(17=  Invariably  in  advance. 

Subscribers  or  postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  agents, 
and  form  clubs,  on  the  above  terms. 

\$y  All  orders  shoidd  be  addressed,  POST  paid,  to  the 
Publisher  op  the  Flag  of  our  Union. 

***  The  Flag  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  newspapc- 
depots  in  the  United  States,  and  of  newspaper  earners,  at 
POURCENTS  per  sin?l:  copy.   ?     GLEAg()N) 

Publisher  and  Proprietor,  Boston,  Mass. 
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[  Continual  from  Istpage.] 
Mr.  Clay  continued 
in  the  oftice  of  secretary 
of  state  until  1829.  Two 
years  later,  in  December, 
1831,  ho  was  again 
elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and 
continued  a  member  of 
that  body  until  March 
31,  1842,  .when  ho  re- 
signed. Mr.  Clay  lived 
in  elegant  retirement  at 
Ashland,  until  lie  was 
again  (1849)  elected  to 
the  Senate.  And  here,  i 
after  a  brilliant  parlia- 
mentary career,  lie  clos- 
ed his  life,  as  his  friend 
John  Quincy  Adams  did, 
with  bis  harness  on — 
still  serving  the  country 
for  whose  welfare  his 
heart  so  fervently  beat. 
For  the  excellent  like- 
ness given  on  our  first 
page,  wo  are  indebted 
to  a  daguerreotype  by 
Meado  Brothers,  New 
York.  We  also  pre- 
sent on  this  page  a  fac- 
simile of  the  medal  giv- 
en by  the  citizens  of  New 
York  to  Mr.  Clay,  in 
respect  for  his  character 
as  a  statesman  and  a 
citizen.  It  is  an  expen- 
sive and  beautiful  tri- 
bute. The  cost  of  cut- 
ting the  die  was  S1600, 
the  gold  for  the  medal 
cost  S400,  the  silver  cas- 
ing $75,  the  design  and 
incidental  expenses  cost 
$400  more.  The  dies 
were  cut  by  C.  C. 
Wright,  and  are  taken 
from  Prudens'  bust  of 
Henry  Clay  in  his  73d 
year.  We  present  both 
sides  of  the  medal. 


CLAY  MEDAL OBVERSE  SIDE. 


CLAY  MEDAL REVERSE  SIDE. 


VIEW  OF  THE  BLIND  ASYLUM  INSTITUTION,  SOUTH  BOSTON. 


Y- 


y 


[Sno  p.  61  for  iliworipti'm.] 
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CLAY  MEDAL OBVERSE  SIDE. 


[  Continued  from  1st  page.] 

Mr.    Clay    continued 
in  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state  until  1829.  Two 
years  later,  in  December, 
1831,     he     was     again 
elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and 
continued  a  member  of 
that  body  until  March 
31,    1842,   when  he  re- 
signed.    Mr.  Clay  lived 
in  elegant  retirement  at 
Ashland,  until  he   was 
again  (1849)  elected  to 
the  Senate.     And  here, 
after  a  brilliant  parlia- 
mentary career,  he  clos- 
ed his  life,  as  his  friend 
John  Quincy  Adams  did, 
with   his   harness   on — 
still  serving  the  country 
for  whose    welfare    his 
heart  so  fervently  beat. 
Eor  the  excellent  like- 
ness given  on  our  first 
page,  we   are   indebted 
to  a  daguerreotype   by 
Meade    Brothers,    New 
York.      We    also    pre- 
sent on  this  page  a  fac- 
simile of  the  medal  giv- 
en by  the  citizens  of  New 
York   to   Mr.   Clay,  in 
respect  for  his  character 
as   a   statesman    and  a 
citizen.     It  is  an  expen- 
sive  and    beautiful   tri- 
bute.    The  cost  of  cut- 
ting the  die  was  $1600, 
the  gold  for  the  medal 
cost  $400,  the  silver  cas- 
ing $75,  the  design  and 
incidental  expenses  cost 
$400  more.      The   dies 
were     cut    by     C.     C. 
Wright,  and  are  taken 
from   Prudens'   bust  of 
Henry  Clay  in  his  73d 
year.     We  present  both 
sides  of  the  medal. 
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CLAY  MEDAL REVERSE  SIDE. 


VIEW  OF  THE  BLIND  ASYLUM  INSTITUTION,  SOUTH  BOSTON. 


[Sw  p.  61  for  description.] 
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GRAND  CONCERT. 

■  ■ 

TO  HEAR  THEM! 


Messrs.  J.  W.  MAYNARD 

AND 

cr.  j-. 

PERKINS   INSTITUTE  FOR   THE   BLIND 

OF    BOSTON, 

Would  respectfully  announce  to  the  Citizens  of  Pembroke  and  vicini- 
ty, that  they  will  give  one  of  their  popular 


niital  Concerts 


-AT- 


WASHINGTON   HALL 


-ON- 


Saturday  Evening,  Aug.  24,1872 

Mr.  Mayna.ro!  will  during  the  evening  exhibit  some  of  the  Books. 
Ciphering  Slates  and  Writing  Materials  used  by  the  Blind  ;  and 
give  an  explanation  of  the  method  by  which  they  are  taught  Music, 
and  all  the  common  branches  of  study. 


.  O  &  1^  A.  3VE  3MC  E5 : 

Fart   First. 

1— GRAND   MARCH,         .  .  .  .         Instrumental. 

2— SONG,    "The  King  and  Miller." 

:! — SONG,    "Why  did  she  leave  him." 

4— PIANO   SOLO,    .  .  .  Imitation  of  Fife  and  Drum. 

Composed  by  Mr.  MAYNARD. 
5 — SONG,    "The  Barber."       ...  .  .  .  HUMOROUS. 

li — BALLAD.    -'Don't  be  angry  with  me  darling." 

7— MEDLEY,         .         .         .'        Ot  Popular  Waltzes  for  Violin. 

Arranged  by  Mr.  HATTON. 
iS — SONG,   "My  Bovhood  Home  "...  .  Basso. 

Mr.  MAYNARD. 

Part  Second. 

S) — SONG  &  CHORUS,   "When  the  Corn  is  waving  Annie  Dear  '" 
li) — VIOLIN  SOLO,    "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer." 

■Arranged  by  Mr.  HATTON. 
II — SONG,   "The  Cork  Leg."    .      .,      (.     I     .     '      J  Hl'.mokoi's. 

1  ■> — DUET,   "When  you  and  I  Were  young  Maggie." 
13—  PIANO   SOLO,'  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 

Arranged  by  Mr.  MAYNARD. 
14— BALLAD,  "Carrie  Lee." 
|.-,_SONG,   "The  Moeking-Bird." 

Arranged  by  Mr.  MAYNARD. 
Hi — Selections  for  VTiolin  and  Piano. 
1  7— SONG  and  CHORUS,  "Ella  Ree." 
is— THE  OLD   SEXTON. 

These  Entertainments  never  fail  to  receive  the  highest  commenda- 
tion of  all  who  attend  them. 


Tickets,  25  Cents ;      Children  under  twelve  years,  15  Cents. 

Di'iii-,  open  at  7  1-4,  Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 
Sentinel  Job  Printing   Office,   EastpoH,  -tie. 
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Graduates    of*  tlie 


i'S   INSTITUTE  FOR   THE   BLIND 

OF    BOSTON, 

Would  respectfully  announwi  to  the  Citizens  of  Pembroke  and  vicini- 
ty, that  they  will  give  one  of  their  popular 
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-AT- 


GT 


JuL, 


-ON- 


Saturday  Evening, '  Aug.  24, 1872 

Mr.  Mavnard  will  during  the  evening  exhibit  some  of  the  !  Books, 
Ciphering  Slates  and  Writing  Materials  used  by  the  Blind  ;  and 
give  an  explanation  of  the  method  by  which  they  are  taught  Music, 
and  all  the  common  branches  of  study. 


r»  3FL  O  <3rFL  -A.  ISA  HuX.  E3 : 

Part    First. 

1— GRAND   MARCH,         ....         Instrumental. 

2— SONG,    "The  King  and  Miller." 

;}_SONG,    "Why  did  she  leave  him." 

4— PIANO   SOLO,    .  .  .  Imitation  of  Fife  and  Drum. 

Composed  by  Mr.  MAYNARD. 
5 — SONG,   "The  Barbei-."      .....  Humorous. 

(i — BALLAD.    "Don't  be  angry  with  me  darling." 
7— MEDLEY,  .  .        ''  .'  Of  Popular  Waltzes  for  Violin. 

Arranged  by  Mr.  HATTON. 
8 — SONG,  "My  Bovhood  Home  "...  .  Basso. 

Mr.   MAYNARD. 

Part  Second. 

d— SONG  &  CHORUS,   "When  the  Corn  is  waving  Annie  Dear  " 
10— VIOLIN  SOLO,    "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer." 

Arranged  by  Mr.  HATTON. 
U— SONG,  "The  Cork  Le,g."         ^ i     i  .     |     .  .\         Humorous. 

12 — DUET,  "When  you  and  I  Were  young'  Maggie." 
13— PIANO   SOLO,   "Home,  Sweet" Home." 

Arranged  by  Mr.  MAYNARD. 
14— BALLAD,   "Carrie  Lee"." 
i;,_SONG,  "The  Mocking-Bird." 

Arranged  by  Mr.  MAYNARD. 
1G — Selections  for  Violin  and  Piano. 
17— SONG  and  CHORUS,  "Ella  Ree." 
18— THE  OLD   SEXTON. 

These  Entertainments  never  fail  to  receive  the  highest  commenda- 
tion of  all  who  attend  them. 


Tickets,  25  Cents ;     Children  under  twelve  years,  15  Cents. 

Duct's  ooen  at  7  1-4,  Concert  to  commence  at  8  o'clock. 

Sentinel  Job  Printing    Office,   Eastporl,  Me. 
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PUPILS  OF  THE 


at 


lerkins  Institute  for  tlje  §1  to 


-AT- 


TEEMONT    TEMPLE, 

ON 

Thursday    Evening,   TMay   31,   1868. 


PROGRAMME  : 


PART  I. 

1.  ORGAN  CONCERTO  in  F— first  movement Rink 

2.  INTRODUCTION  AND  ALLEGRO  from  Symphony  in  C— 

(ten  hands) Beethoven 

3.  WEDDING   MARCH Mendelssohn 

Full  Reed  Band— 30  Performers. 

4.  SONG— "Ave  Maria  " Cherubini 

5.  PART  SONGS  (Male  Voices) Mendelssohn 

n.     "  Huntsman." 
b.     "  Summer  Song." 

6.  PRESTO  AND  MOLTO   ALLEGRO,   from   Concerto  in  G 

minor Mendelssohn 

Orchestral  Accompaniment  arranged  for  2d  Piano. 

READING     from     Embossed    Books,     WRITING,     EXERCISES     ON 

MAPS,  GLOBES,  &c. 


PART   II. 

7.  LES  RAYONS   D'ESPERANCE  VALSES Lanneb 

Full  Reed  Band. 

8.  SONG — "Brighter  is  her  smile's  soft  playing,"  from  "II  Trova- 

tore ' Vebdi 

9.  SONG  FOR  CORNET—"  Star  of  Love  " Wallace 

"With  Band  Accompaniment. 

10.  GRAND  POLKA  DE  CONCERT Wallace 

1  i .  SONG — "  Perche  no  ho  del  vento  " Donizetti 

12.  CHORAL   in  F  minor Bach 


Over  one  hundred  scholars  of  the  Institute,  and  many  former  pupils  will  be  present. 


TICKETS,   FIFTY    CENTS. 

FOR  SALE  AT  20  BROMFIELD  STREET. 

Doors  open  at  7  1-4.  To  commence  at  1-4  to  8  o'clock. 

F.  A.  Searle,  Pr.,  118  Washington  Street. 
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GRAND  ARMY  FAIR. 

Dec.  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  1873. 


BLIND  BAND   CONCERT, 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts Asy\um  for  the  Blind  was  founded  for- 
ty years  ago  in  Boston  by  the  efforts  of  be- 
nevolent individuals,  and  its  care  was  intrust- 
ed to  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence it  still  remains.  The  first  in  the 
country  by  the  date  of  its  foundation,  it  has 
sustained  pre-eminence  in  other  respects  be- 
sides that  of  age.  It  created  a  new  system 
of  instruction  for  the  blind  on  a  higher  plane 
than  any  before  known  ;  and  its  influence 
raised  them  from  the  ranks  of  dependants 
to  that  of  useful  and  self-supporting  citizens. 
Similar  establishments  6prang  up  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  movement 
rapidly  gained  ground,  until  the  United 
States,  instead  of  three,  could  boast  twenty- 
seven  institutions  for  t lie  education  of  the 
blind.  These  establishments  are  modeled 
in  many  respects  after  that  of  Boston. 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  superiority  of 
the  Perkins  institution  is  its  musical  depart- 
ment. Pupils  are  trained  in  this  department 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  good  music  and 
first  class  instrumentation  throughout  our 
cities  and  rural  districts.  Singing  with  or- 
gan and  piano  playing  are  taught  to  pupils 
of  both  sexes,  and  the  young  men  learn  to 
tune  pianos  and  play  on  wind  instruments. 

An  excellent  band  is  among  the  features 
of  this  department,  the  calls  for  its  services 
on  public  occasions  being  numerous  and  ea- 
ger.    This  band  has   played    with   marked 

success  in  the  Music  IIa.ll  and  Tremont  Tem- 
ple in  Boston,  and  in  many  of  the  neighbor- 
ing towns, besides  having  made  tours  through 
the  New  England  states,  all  of  which  are  re- 
presented in  the  institution. 

The  systems  of  musical  and  intellectual 
culture  pursued  in  the  Perkins  institution 
are  now  being  copied  in  England,  where  a 
select  company  of  teachers  from  Boston  are 
carrying  out  the  same  plan  under  the  patron- 
age of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  graduates  of  the  Perkins  institution 
are  welcomed  as  competent  teachers  of  mu- 
sic in  many  parts  of  New  England,  as  well 
as  in  Boston  and  the  environs,  where  their 
services  as  teachers  and  piano  tuners  are  du- 
ly sought  alter  and  prized. 


S^odation  for5  the  ©lind. 

-«.  »  ■»- 

Please  do  us  the  kindness  to  read  the  following,  and  grant  us 
a  little  consideration  if  nothing  more  : 

We  are  giving  Concerts  ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  raise  funds 
to  enable  us  to  establish  an  Association.  We  hope  thereby  to  be 
better  able  to  assist  each  other,  and  to  seek  and  obtain  some  of  the 
few  kinds  of  work  that  we  can  do. 

What  will  we  say,  and  how  shall  we  say  it,  that  it  may  not 
sound  like  begging,  and  still  make  you  understand,  that  besides 
loosing  nearly  all  that  makes  life  worth  the  living,  we  cannot  com- 
pete with  you  ;  and  unless  we  get  work  to  earn  a  living,  you  can 
easily  guess  what  the  end  must  be. 

Do  you  not  with  all  your  senses  find  it  difficult  enough  to  get 
along  ?  Think  then,  how  much  more  so  it  must  be  for  us  with  the 
most  important  sense  gone. 

We  believe  were  we  united,  the  by  a  common  effort  and  per- 
severance we  might  succeed.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  ask  your 
assistance  by  purchasing  a  ticket,  price  of  which  is  but  ten  cents. 
You  will  not  miss  it,  and  it  will  greatly  assist  us.  Should  you  take 
one  or  sell  any  for  us,  you  can  return  the  envelope  with  tickets  and 
money  enclosed,  within  a  week  to  those  in  charge  of  your  work. 

We  only  ask  those  to  help  us  who  can  afford  to,  and  we  would 
remind  them  that  they  or  their  dearest  friend  is  open  to  the  same 
misfortune,  and  should  they  meet  it,  they  must  fall  back  in  the 
rapid  rush  forward  of  life,  and  unless  some  loving  hand  is  by  to 
help  them,  they  must  sink  into  a  life  of  wretchedness. 


TUESDAY  EVENING.  Dec.  30.     Grand  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Concert  and  Lady  Vocalist 
from  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Bliud,  20 
in  number. 
Season  Tickets  admit  to  the  Concert. 
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LAUBA   BBIBGMAN. 


A  friend  has  kindly  supplied  what  was  looked  for  in  vain  before  thepublica- 
ion  of  our  notice  of  Laura,  a  record,  viz.,  of  her  contribution  to  the  famine- 
stricken  Irish,  in  1846,  which  we  beg  now  to  present  as  a  most  appropriate 
supplement  to  our  appeal  on  her  behalf,  is  it  not  our  turn  now  to  "  give  into 
her  bosom,  good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  running 
over." — Luke  vi.  38. 


"  Her  finger  ends  became  endowed  with  faculties  almost 

miraculous.  .  .  .  Her  little  white  whispering,  loving,  listening  fingers. 
.  .  How  she  plied  at  morning,  noon,  and  night,  these  fingers  !  Wonder- 
ful fingers  !  It  seemed  that  the  very  finger  of  God  had  touched  them 
with  miraculous  susceptibilities  of  fellowship  with  the  spirit  world  and 
that  around  her  ;  she  put  them  upon  the  face  of  His  written  word,  and 
felt  them  thrilled  to  her  heart  with  the  pulsations  of  His  great  thoughts 
of  love  to  man,  and  then  she  felt  for  others'  woe.  Poor  child  !  God  bless 
her  richly  !  She  reached  out  her  arms  to  feel  after  some  more  unhappy 
than  she  in  the  condition  of  this  life  ;  some  whose  fingers'  ends  had  not 
read  such  sweet  paragraphs  of  heaven's  mercy  as  hers  had  done  ;  some 
who  had  not  seen,  heard,  and  felt,  what  her  dumb,  silent,  deaf  fingers  had 
brought  into  her  heart  of  joy,  hope,  and  love.  Think  of  that,  ye  young 
eyes  and  ears,  that  daily  feast  upon  the  beauty  and  melody  of  this  outer 
world. 

"Within  the  atmosphere  of  her  quick  sensibilities,  she  felt  the  presence 
of  those  whose  cup  was  full  of  affliction.  She  put  her  fingers,  with  their 
throbbing  sympathies,  upon  the  lean,  bloodless  faces  of  the  famishing 
children  in  Ireland,  and  her  sightless  eyes  filled  with  the  tears  that  the 
blind  may  shed  for  griefs  they  cannot  see.  And  then  she  plied  the 
needle  with  those  fingers,  and  quickened  their  industry  by  placing  them 
anon  upon  the  slow,  sickly,  pulse  of  want,  that  wasted  her  kind  at  noon- 
day across  the  ocean.  Days  and  nights  too — for  day  and  night  were  alike 
to  her  wakeful  sympathies — and  weeks  she  wrought  on  with  her  needle. 
And  then  the  embroidery  of  those  fingers  was  sold  to  the  merchants — 
would  it  had  been  sold  to  England's  Queen,  to  be  worn  by  the  young 
princesses  on  days  of  state ;  it  was  sold,  and  its  purchase  price  was  a  barrel 
of  flour,  instead  of  a  country's  harvest,  which  it  was  well  worth.  And  that 
barrel  of  flour  was  stowed  away,  without  other  private  mark  than  that  the 
recording  angel  put  upon  it,  among  the  thousands  that  freighted  the 
Jamestown  on  her  recent  mission  of  brotherly  love  to  Ireland.  That 
barrel  of  flour !  would  that  it  might  be  to  all  the  children  of  want  in 
Ireland  what  the  barrel  of  meal  was  to  the  household  of  her  who  enter- 
tained the  prophet  of  old.  That  barrel  of  flour !  would  at  least  that  those 
whom  it  supplies  with  bread,  might  know  what  fingers  wrought  for  their 
sustenance.  Laura  Bridgman  and  her  barrel  op  flour  should  teach 
the  world  a  lesson  worth  the  woes  of  one  year's  famine.  Let  all  the 
children  of  England  and  America  learn  that  lesson  by  heart,  and  Ireland 
and  the  whole  family  of  mankind  will  be  the  better  for  this  grievous 
visitation  of  want." — "  Sparks  from  the  Anvil,"  by  Elihu  Burritt,  London, 
C.  Gilpin.  1847. 

"  How  beautiful  and  affecting  is  the  idea  of  this  angelic  girl  spending 
days  and  days  in  toil,  to  obtain  a  little  fund,  so  that  she  herself  might 
administer  to  the  wants  of  those  who  were  more  miserable  even  than 
herself." — From  an  interesting  account  of  Laura  in  Hountt's  Journal,  Oct.  9, 
1874. 
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WOODSTOCK: 
Thursday,  January  27,  1876. 

LAURA  DEWEY  BRIDGEMAN^ 
[The  following  communication  from 
the  per  of  Hon.  James  Barrettwill  in- 
terest a  wide  circle  of  readers  and  we 
are  very  glad  to  give  it  a  place  in  these 
columns. — Ed.] 

Me.  Greene  : — By  an  article  copied 
from  the  Boston   Traveller  into   the  If. 
T.  Times  of  January  21, 1  6ee  that  the 
achievement  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  in  the 
case  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridgeman  is  the 
subject  of  renewed  and   lively  interest, 
now  that  he  is  dead.     This  has  suggest- 
ed to  me  that  it  might  be  interesting  to 
many  to  have  some  authentic  account 
of  the  occasion  and  manner  of  his  first 
knowledge  of  and   acquaintance  with 
her.    The  writer  when  a  student  in 
Dartmouth  College,    in  the    spring  of 
1837,   was    helping   the   Selectmen   of 
Hanover  about  making  their  annual  as- 
sessments and  tax  bills.  Laura's  father 
was  one  of  them,  and  I  was  in  his  fam- 
ily while  doing  the   work.      She  was 
then  about  eight  years   old — sprightly 
and  joyous  of  spirit  in  her  intense  physi- 
cal darkness  and  obstruction,  and  mani- 
festing  unusual  bxughtness  and  activitj- 
of  mind..  S^e  was  about,in  doors  and  out, 
,  with  all  the  freedom  and   immunity  and 
exhilirated  playfulness  of  a  child  with 
good  eyes  and   ears — sporting  with  her 
younger    brothers,  fixing    and    taking 
care  of  her  own  dolls,  helping  her  moth- 
er ia  various  ways,  such  as  putting  the 
dishes  on  the  table  tor  meals  and  put- 
ting up  the  chairs — placing  the  chil 
dren's  dishes  and  chairs  in  their  proper 
number   and  places,  as   well  as  those 
for  the  older  persons  who  were  to  be  at 
the  table.    Though  there   was  no   sys- 
tem of  communication  between  her  and 
the   members  of  the  family,  still   they 
were  able  by  extemporized  expedients 
to   make  each  other  understand   very 
many  things.     Her  mind    and  spirits 
seemed  to  be  in  eager  effort  to  reach 
out  and   apprehend,   and   comprehend 
her  surroundings  and  relations.    In  the 
few  days  I  was  there  I  became  intense- 
ly  interested  in   her — such  a  spirit  so 
imprisoned  and  obstructed,   only  touch 
and  impaired  taste  being  left  to  her  as 
means  of  receiving  impressions   from 
the  material  world  !     Her  condition  was 
caused  by  the  scarlet  fever,   when  she 
was  some  two  or  three  years  old. 

On  returning  to  College  I  told  Dr. 
Muzzy — then  at  the  head  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department — about  the  child,  and  he 
became  interested  for  her.  He  told  me 
j£)r^of)Howe'B  interest  for  the  blind,  and 


. 


of  his  Institution  at  South  Boston,  then 
in  its  early  beginnings .  I  requested 
him  to  write  to  Dr.  H.  about  Laura. 
He  did  so.  As  a  result,  Dr.  Howe  vis- 
ited Hanover  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Commencement  thac  year — Mr.  Long- 
fellow, Mr.  Geo.  S.  Hillard  and  Dr.  O. 
W.  Holmes  being  also  there — Mr.  Hill- 
ard making  the  address  before  the  i^ic- 
erary  Societies.  Dr.  Howe  and  myself 
were  brought  together  by  Dr.  Muzzy, 
and  I  carried  Dr.  H.to  Mr.  Bridgeman's, 
seven  miles  distant  from  the  College, 
and  introduced  hrjn  to  the  family.  He 
then  first  saw  Laura.  This  led  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  she,  in  October 
1837,  was  taken  in  charge  by  Dr.  Howe, 
and  out  of  it  has  come  the  marvelous  de- 
velopment of  the  mind,  and  spirit,  and 
character,  and  capabilities  of  Laura 
Dewey  Bridgeman.  J***^  /3aJc<3tr 
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First    Session,   Aug.    21st,    Two  P.  M. 
OPENING  EXERCISES—  Address  by  the  President,  Wi.  H.  Churchman,  Sup't,  of 
the  Indiana  State  Institution  for  the  Blind. — .Reading  Communications. — Reports 
of  Special  Committees. 

Evening   Session,    Aug.    21st. 

Miscellaneous     Business. 

Morning  Session,    Aug.   22d. 
General     Subject:    "The  Literary    Education     of    the     Blind" — reading    papers    and 

discussion. 

Afternoon    Session,   Aug.    22d. 

General   Subject:    "'The   Musical   Education    of   the    Blind" — reading   of    papers    and 

discussion. 

Evening    Session,    Aug.   22d. 

General  Discussion. 


Morning    Session,   Aug.   23d. 
General  Subject:    ''The  Training  and    Employment  of  the   Blind  in   Mechanical   Pur- 
suits"— reading  papers  and  discussion. 

Afternoon    Session,  Aug.   23d. 
Reading  papers  of  a  miscellaneous  character  and  discussion.- — Election  of  Officers. 


General  Conference. 


Evening    Session,   Aug.  23d. 


Trustees,  Superintendents  and  Teachers  are  respectfully  solicited  to  prepare  papers 
upon  History,  Statistics,  Subjects  and  Methods  of  Instruction,  Organization,  Discipline, 
Social   Condition — or  other   subjects    connected   with  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

WM.  B.  AVAIT,         ") 

F.  D.  MORRISON,        Executive 

W.  D.  WILLIAMS,    ► 

M.  ANAGNOS,  Committee. 

S.  F.  C.  LITTLE,      J 
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FORTY-FIFTH    COINTGHESS,    SECOND    SESSION. 


WASHINGTON,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  18,  1878. 


The  Education  of  the  Blind. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.    BENJAMIN    DEAN, 

of  massachusetts, 
In  the  House  of  Kepresentattves, 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1878, 

On  the  bill  to  promote  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  DEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  speaking  to  the  country  through  an 
address  to  yon  aud  the  House  after  the  measure  about  which  I  speak 
lias  passed  is  indeed,  in  this  particular  case,  locking  the  barn-door 
after  tbe  horse  has  heen  stolen.  In  the  passing  of  this  bill  the  blind 
have  been  led  by  the  blind.  If  there  is  truth  in  the  saying,  "There 
are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see,"  the  hlind  for  whom  we 
have  been  legislating  are  not  the  blindest  by  any  means.  My  com- 
plaint is  not  a  difference  of  judgment,  but  that  the  House  influenced 
not  by  debate  should  pass  so  important  a  hill  without  the  opportu- 
nity for  argument  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 

As  we  contemplate  the  pleasures  of  education,  the  pleasures  of 
reading  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  other  people  and  of  different 
ages,  and  of  the  great  and  good  men  and  women  who  have  lived  and 
died  we  all  with  one  accord  sympathize  with  those  who,  deprived  of 
sight,  cannot  read  of  these  things  as  we  do.  The  time  is  not  long 
gone  by  when  the  blind  were  only  pitied  and  permitted  merely  to 
exist,  the  community  apparently  despairing  of  giving  them  the  means 
of  happiness  we  enjoy.  But  that  time,  let  us  hope,  is  disappearing. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind, 
but  I  shall  lay  before  you  such  information  and  evidence  as  will  show 
the  rapid  strides  that  have  been  made  within  the  last  forty  years, 
aud  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  them. 

I  shall  then  ask  judgment  upon  this  bill,  whether  in  its  present  con- 
dition it  ought  to  pass.  The  desideratum  has  been  cheap  books,  cheap 
apparatus. 

But  before  I  come  to  that  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  amendments 
which  I  proposed  but  were  ruled  out  of  order  because  of  the  previous 
question  being  called. 

The  first  amendment  places  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  he  to  buy  the  books  and  tangible  apparatus  for  the 
blind,  not  to  have  the  right  to  manufacture  them,  thus  giving  the 
blind  the  benefit  of  every  possible  competition  and  of  every  improve- 
ment made,  instead  of  having  it  tied  down  to  one  institution  where 
it  would  be  likely  to  get  in  an  old-fogy  rut,  and  thus  prevent  progress 
and  invention.  The  wisdom  of  this  amendment  will  become  more 
aud  more  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

The  other  amendment  relates  to  the  distribution  of  the  books  and 
tangible  apparatus.  Instead  of  being  distributed  to  the  institutions 
alone  I  would  have  them  distributed  through  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, as  other  public  documents  now  are,  in  order  to  reach  all  the 
blind. 

I  am  informed  that  rather  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  blind  are  in 
institutions.  It  is  not  necessary,  with  the  improved  alphabets  of  Mr. 
S.  P.  Ruggles,  of  Boston,  the  benefits  of  whose  inventions  are  effect- 
ually discarded  by  the  bill,  that  the  blind  should  be  taught  in  institu- 
tions set  apart  for  them;  they  can  be  taught  in  any  schools  and  by 
any  child  that  knows  how  to  read ;  for  his  improved  alphabet,  while 
consisting  of  raised  dots,  by  which  the  blind  can  readily  distinguish 
letters,  has  also  the  letter  itself  raised  or  embossed  so  that  they  who 
see  can  read  the  letters  as  well  as  the  blind.  A  child  can  tell  the 
blind  student  what  the  dots  designate.  When  it  should  become  kuo  wn 
that  these  books  and  apparatus  could  be  obtained  from  members  of 
Congress,  the  blind  all  over  the  land  would  seek  for  them,  and  we 
should  have  more  knowledge  of  their  numbers  and  wants.  How  much 
better  able  Congress  would  be  theu  to  legislate  for  the  wants  of  the 
blind,  and  how  impossible  it  would  bo  then  for  this  bill  to  pass  under 
a  suspension  of  the  rules  and  without  debate  at  the  end  of  a  session. 
But  my  object  is  to  show  that  my  amendments  would  improve  the 


bill,  and  that  there  are  other  and  better  producers  of  books  and  tangi- 
ble apparatus  than  the  Louisville  Institution,  and  that  the  production 
ought  not  to  be  confined  to  that  institution.  I  can  do  it  better  in 
other  words  than  in  my  own.  I  quote  from  an  editorial  article  of  the 
American  Cabinet  and  Boston  Athenseum  of  November  31, 1849,  which 
I  find  in  a  report  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken, 
to  the  committee  of  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
and  from  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  other  quotations : 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Very  few  of  our  readers,  probably,  are  aware  of  the  great  improvements  which 
have  been  made,  within  a  few  years  past,  to  ameliorate  the  sad  condition  of  the 
blind.  We  have  for  some  time  contemplated  giving  a  brief  article  in  our  journal 
on  this  subject,  deeming  it  one  of  the  liveliest  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
cord a  just  and  richly  merited  tribute  to  the  genius  of  one  of  our  own  countrymen, 
through,  whose  inventive  talents  and  untiring  patience  and  industry,  the  blind,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  so  materially  benefited  and  relieved  in  their  life 
of  dreary  darkness  and  perpetual  night. 

The  more  humane  and  enlightened  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  have  for  many 
years-manifested  the  deepest  sympathy  for  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  sight, 
and  all  that  pecuniary  aid  could  do  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  those  thus  afflicted, 
the  kind-hearted  and  generous  have  freely  given.  This  generosity  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  supplied  all  or  nearly  all  their  physical  wants. 

Institutions,  richly  endowed,  for  the  education  of  the  blind  are  very  numerous 
in  Europe,  particularly  in  England  and  France,  but  the  means  of  education,  the 
mechanical  means,  and  particularly  the  difficulty  and  great  expense  of  printing 
books  for  their  use,  were  such  that,  until  lately,  little  progress  comparatively  was 
made.  Among  those  persons,  in  Europe,  most  eminent  for  their  zeal  and  devotion 
in  behalf  of  the  blind  for  giving  them  intellectual  enjoyments  as  well  as  physical 
comforts,  appear  the  names  of  many  of  the  most  philanthropic  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent century.  But  there  is  one  more  name  which  well  deserves  to  be  added  to  that 
bright  "bead-roll  "  of  fame.  It  is  the  name  of  a  modest  and  talented  American, 
Mr.  Stephen  P.  Ruggles,  of  this  city,  the  well-known  and  ingenious  inventor.  From 
his  talents  and  his  exertions  the  blind  have  received  more  real  and  substantial 
good  in  facilities  for  learning  than  from  any  other  source. 

In  1832,  the  Perkins  Institution  and  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind  went 
into  operation  in  this  city,  being  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  ever  established 
in  this  country.  There  are  now  several  others,  one  in  New  York,  one  in  Ohio,  one 
in  Virginia,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  in  Kentucky. 

Immediately  after  the  Perkins  Institution,  in  this  city,  was  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  pupils,  the  government  of  this  establishment  were  so  fortunate  as  to  en- 
gage the  services  ofMr.  Ruggles  as  an  assistant.  He  was  then  a  very  young  man, 
but  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  inventive  genius  and  the  production 
of  three  or  four  valuable  machines  for  different  purposes,  and  several  improve- 
ments in  the  processes  of  as  many  different  arts,  all  of  which  were  of  great  pecu- 
niary value.  He  had  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  capitalists  and  of  scientific 
men.  Remarkable  as  were  his  inventive  powers,  he  was  not  less  distinguished  for 
-  the  facility  and  dexterity  of  his  manipulations.  All  tools  seemed  made  especially 
for  his  use,  and  he  used  with  equal  skill  and  confidence  the  most  delicate  as  well 
as  the  most  ponderous  instruments.  He  constructed  his  machinery,  whether  of 
wood  or  metal,  or  other  materials,  with  a  neatness,  judgment,  and  expedition  as 
astonishing  and  wonderful  as  its  originality.  He  had  but  recently  completed  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  printing  business  in  a  small  town  in  the  State  of  Vermont, 
and  of  course  had  had  but  little  opportunity  even  to  see  ordinary  mechanical  op- 
erations performed  ;  yet,  on  entering  a  very  large  machine-shop,  in  this  State,  to 
build,  with  his  own  hands,  some  particular  part  of  one  of  his  newly  invented  ma- 
chines, such  was  the  skill  and  tact  he  displayed  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  hands  employed  in  the  establishment,  ana  finally  of  the  proprietor  himself,  who 
offered  him  a  large  salary  to  take  the  entire  control  and  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  construction.  But  this  offer  he  declined,  as  he  had  other  and  more  exten- 
sive views.  He  very  soon  accepted  the  proposals  made  him  from  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  entered  at  once,  with 
philanthropic  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  upon  an  investigation  of  the  wants  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  blind.  The  first  and  most  important  step  was  of  course  to  give  them 
books.  By  the  old  method  of  making  books,  as  practiced  in  Europe,  the  books 
were  made  too  unwieldy  and  bulky,  as  well  as  too  costly. 

With  a  quick  perception  and  ever-ready  invention,  for  which  from  boyhood  he 
had  been  remarkable,  and  with  a  most  wonderful  faculty  of  adapting  means  to 
ends,  he  very  soon  ascertained  that  he  could  produce  a  type  of  less  size  and  less 
height  of  face  which  the  blind  could  read  as  well  if  not  better  than  the  old-fash- 
ioned kind.  To  accomplish  this  most  important  and  desirable  improvement,  he 
altered  the  size  and  the  height  and  bevel  of  the  face  of  the  type  repeatedly,  each 
time  taking  impressions,  and  then  practicing  the  reading  with  the  blind  pupils  till 
he  informed  himself  accurately  what  they  could  read  best.  By  these  interesting 
experiments — the  first  of  the  kind  probably  that  were  ever  attempted — he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  important  fact  that  if  the  type  were  comparatively 
small  and  tne  face  but  slightly  raised,  yet  they  could  be  read  with  ease  and  rap- 
idity, provided  the  raised  impression  on  the  paper  was  hard  and  sharp.  In  this 
way  he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  size  of  the  type  and  the  height  of  its  face  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  The  size  of  the  type,  the  height  of  its  face,  and  the 
peculiar  bevel  at  present  used  are  entirely  his  own  discovery  or  invention. 

Having  prepared  the  type,  he  now  commences  printing,  and  after  many  tiials 
and  experiments  with  the  strongest  printing-presses  in  use,  and  after  breaking  two 
of  them  without  succeeding  in  obtaining  such  an  impression  as  he  knew  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  perfect  success  of  his  improvements,  he  was  obliged  to  invent  and 
build  a  most  powerful  press  of  an  entirely  new  construction.  This  new  press  he 
so  contrived  that  it  could  be  worked  by  the  blind,  and  which,  while  it  gave  a  press- 
ure at  each  impression  of  about  three  hundred  tons  weight,  would  at  the  same 
time  throw  off  work  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  to  twenty  sheets  per  minute,  thus 
working  about  as  fast  as  the  ordinary  newspaper  power -presses.  This  press  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  mechanism,  and  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  stamp  the  char- 
acter of  its  inventor  as  one  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  a  most  interesting  object  if 
considered  for  its  originality,  its  perfect  construction,  or  its  surprising  perform- 
ance. 
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After  succeeding  perfectly  in  the  construction  of  his  type  and  as  perfectly  in  the 
invention  and  construction  of  his  beautiful  and  ponderous  press,  a  new  and  unex- 
pected difficulty  presented  itself.  There  was  no  paper  to  be  found  properly  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  this  kind  of  printing  or  embossing.  That  which  was  hard 
enough  would  break  through  and  be  rough  when  embossed  or  printed,  and  that 
which  was  flexible  enough  not  to  crack  or  oreak  through  would  flatten  down  when 
Dressed  upon  by  the  fingers  of  the  pupils.  It  required  a  very  curiously  made 
paper,  which,  while  it  would  receive  a  sharp  and  clear  impression  from  the  type, 
would  neither  tear  nor  break  through,  nor  flatten  down  when  read  by  the  fingers 
being  pressed  on  it  by  the  scholars.  The  shape  of  the  face  of  the  type,  that  is,  the 
peculiar  shape  and  bevel  and  height  of  the  face  of  the  type,  and  the  texture  of  the 
paper  printed  on,  were  most  intimately  connected ;  and  it  now  required  along 
series  of  experiments  to  get  both  of  them  so  harmonized  and  adjusted  as  to  work 
perfectly  together.  Few  persons  could  have  surmounted  these  difficulties.  How- 
ever, after  many  experiments  upon  the  manufacture  of  paper  with  gums,  resins, 
and  gelatine,  he  produced  an  article  having  all  the  qualities  that  he  required.  He 
thus  produced  a  paper  stiff  and  hard,  like  parchment,  that  would  receive  a  sharp 
and  distinct  impression,  that  would  stand  firm  and  unyielding  when  pressed  by  the 
fingers,  and  that  would  not  break  or  crack  under  the  pressure  from  the  press. 

After  getting  the  new  method  of  printing  books  perfected,  and  seeing  his  type, 
paper,  and  press  in  successful  operation,  Mr.  Ruggles  next  invented  an  entirely 
new  method  of  making  maps  for  the  blind,  which  proved  eminently  successful. 
His  plan  was  a  raised  character,  similar  to  his  type,  but  arranged  with  such  com- 
binations that  at  a  most  trifling  expense  he  could  produce  a  succession  of  maps  of 
anv  size  and  of  any  country.  Maps  made  in  this  manner  were  never  before  known, 
anil  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston  immediately  issued  from  this  very  ingenious 
plan  an  atlas  of  the  United  States  and  also  a  general  atlas.  The  originality  and 
simplicity  of  this  invention  excited  the  admiration  of  every  one.  It  would,  by  most 
persons,  be  thought  impossible  that  separate  type  or  characters  could  be  so  con- 
trived as  to  admit  of  their  being  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  map  of 
any  country  and  then  to  use  the  same  type  to  produce  a  map  of  any  other  country 
or  place.  Yet,  difficult  as  this  may  appear,  it  was  most  perfectly  accomplished  by 
this  new  invention,  every  piece  of  type  matching  its  neighbor  with  miraculous  cun- 
ning, while  following  the  crooked  lines  and  angles  or  graceful  curves  of  the  various 
livers,  coasts,  islands,  lakes,  hays,  &c,  with  which  such  works  abound. 

By  this  invention,  so  decidedly  superior  to  every  other  before  known  for  con- 
veying to  them  an  idea  of  geography,  the  blind  were  introduced  to  a  new  world  of 
thought,  of  study,  and  reflection.  A  ray  of  light  upon  their  dark  and  sunless  path 
could  have  carried  but  little  more  joy  to  their  grateful  hearts.  By  the  old  method 
a  njap  for  the  blind  was  produced  by  building  up  by  hand,  on  a  board,  the  objects 
to  be  represented.  A  small  map  by  the  old  method  would  cost  six  or  seven  dollars, 
and  would  not  contain  one-half  as  much  information  as  one  on  the  plan  invented  by 
Mr.  Buggies,  and  which  would  not  cost  as  many  cents.  Besides  the  disadvantage 
in  point  of  cost,  the  maps  on  the  old  plan  required  a  seeing  person  to  explain  them 
to  the  blind,  while  by  tkenewmethou  the  blind  could  readily  understand  the  whole 
v<ithout  assistance  from  any  one. 

Mr.  Buggies  next  produced  the  plates  for  a  book  on  geometry,  on  a  plan  simi- 
lar to  his  maps,  in  which  all  the  geometrical  figures  were  perfectly  distinct  to  the 
touch.  This  work  proved  to  be  very  valuable  and  interesting  to  the  blind,  who 
are  so  proverbial  for  their  love  of  mathematics.  "With  this  work  they  could  study 
without  the  assistance  which  before  this  was  indispensable.  His  next  production 
of  importance  was  a  colossal  globe,  with  the  land  and  water,  the  cities  and  towns, 
the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  &c,  all  distinctly  marked  by  elevated  charac- 
ters on  its  extensive  surface.  This  unique  production  has  elicited  the  admiration 
of  every  visitor  to  the  institution,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  and  it  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Its  utility  as  a  source  of  instruction  and 
amusement  for  the  pupils  is  of  the  first  importance.  With  it  the  blind  scholars 
can  answer  all  the  usual  questions  quite  as  correctly  and  promptly  as  the  pupils 
in  our  high  schools.  This  globe  is  thirteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  elegantly 
and  conveniently  mounted.  It  has  a  horizon  with  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and 
a  meridian  attached  to  it  so  that  astronomical  problems  are  worked  by  it  without 
difficulty. 

"We  cannot,  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  this  article,  take  up  every  valuable 
and  important  improvement  which  Mr.  Ruggles  has  made  for  facilitating  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind ;  but  the  school  apparatus  generally  now  in  use  in  all  the  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  is  his  invention.  "We  would  instance  their  slates  as  being 
exceedingly  convenient  and  ingeniously  contrived,  and  so  highly  superior  to  the 
"old  kind  "  as  to  be  the  constant  theme  of  praise  by  all  the  scholars  who  have  used 
both — the  old  and  the  new. 

In  1838  Mr.  Buggies  went  to  Philadelphia  and  established  one  of  his  powerful 
presses  for  printing  for  the  blind  in  the  institution  in  that  city.  There  is  also  one 
of  his  presses  in  the  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  And  these 
presses,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  are  not  only  his  own  invention,  but  his  own 
manufacture. 

"  The  first  attemptmadeto  print  books  for  the  blind  was  made  by  the  Abbe  Haiiy, 
at  Paris,  in  1785.  The  letters  were  so  large,  however,  the  paper  so  thick,  and  the 
whole  book  so  bulky  and  expensive,  that  they  were  of  little  practical  use.  No  im- 
provement had  been  made  upon  this  system  so  late  as  1830,  when  the  Paris  press 
was  still  lumbering  on  in  the  old  method." 

The  successful  method  invented  by  Mr.  Buggies  for  reducing  the  size  and  ex- 
pense of  the  books,  and  for  printing  them  also,  formed  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
this  kind  of  work.  Books  by  this  method  were  rapidly  multiplied  and  sent  all 
over  this  country  and  over  many  parts  of  Europe.  Of  the  effect  produced  abroad 
on  the  appearance  of  these  new  books  an  impression  may  be  obtained  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  a  most  reliable  source  : 

"A  French  author,  a  former  teacher  of  the  Paris  school,  writes  thus:  '  The 
Americans  have  effected  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  printing  for  the  blind.'  " 

In  a  report  made  by  order  of  the  Belgian  minister  of  public  instruction  on  the 
establishments  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  the  Abbe  Carton,  commissioner  appointed 
for  this  purpose,  writes  thus :  "  You  will  be  able  to  see  that  the  American  print, 
while  it  is  comparatively  sharper  and  more  legible,  does  not  occupy  but  half  the 
space  of  that  of  Paris."  * 

Bamon  de  la  Sagra,  an  able  Spanish  writer,  after  some  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, remarks:  "As  to  the  clearness  of  the  relief  and  the  perfection  of  the  press- 
work,  the  Boston  books  may  be  presented  as  models ;  it  is  the  same  as  the  geograph- 
ical maps,  the  figures  of  geometry,  and  the  musical  characters."  t 

The  same  author,  who  critically  examined  the  subject  in  1835,  says  further : 
"One  of  the  branches  in  which  the  young  institution  in  Boston  has  made  admira- 
ble progress  is,  beyond  question,  the  printing  of  books  and  geographical  charts  in 
raised  characters." 

*****  *  * 

"  By  diminishing  the  characters,  a  page  eight  inches  by  seven  will  contain 
seven  hundred  and  eighty -four  letters,  while  it  will  contain  but  four  hundred  and 
eight  of  the  French  characters  and  five  hundred  and  nine  of  the  eight  angular 
characters  used  at  Edinburgh,  as  I  bad  occasion  to  mention  in  my  observations  on 
the  New  York  institution.  Seventy-six  pages  of  the  French  books  make  a  volume 
two  and  a  half  inches  thick,  while  the  same  number  by  the  Boston  method  make  a 
volume  of  but  one  and  a  half  inch  thick."  J 

*  Bapport  de  i  Abbe  Carton. 

t  French  translation  of  Sagra's  work :  Paris,  1837,  page  383. 

J  Idem. 


In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Allston,  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  English  institu- 
tions for  the  blind,  to  the  government  of  the  Boston  institution,  dated  Jnne  18, 
1836,  is  the  following :  "I  received  yesterday  the  maps,  books,  &c,  for  our  institu- 
tion, for  which  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  I  have 
been  earnestly  at  work  upon  them  all  the  morning,  and  you  could  not  have  <riven 
me  a  greater  pleasure  than  you  have  done. 

******* 

"I  am  delighted  to  think  you  are  in  such  a  fair  way  as  to  be  of  such  a  blessing 
to  the  blind.    I  pray  God  may  spare  you  long  to  accomplish  jour  great  undertaking." 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  with  which  those  improve- 
ments were  looked  upon  by  the  people  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Buggies  did  not  continue  to  labor  longer  in  the  same  field.  But  feeling 
the  necessity  of  being  more  profitably  engaged,  and  wishing  too,  possibly,  to  apply 
his  powers  in  a  direction  less  limited,  ana  where  his  efforts  would  be  felt  and  appre- 
ciated by  a  greater  number  of  his  fellow-men,  he  left  the  Perkins  Institution,  after 
being  there  some  six  or  eight  years,  and  immediately  brought  out  his  celebrated 
printing-engines,  paper-cutters,  card-cutters,  <fec,  all  which  he  patented,  and  from 
the  sales  of  which  he  has  rapidly  acquired  a  haudsome  fortune.  His  printing- 
engines,  or  job  printing-presses,  are  scattered  far  and  wide  throughout  our  whofe 
country,  and  he  is  now  supplying  orders  for  them  from  Europe.  They  produced 
as  great  and  entire  a  revolution  in  the  method  of  job-printing  almost  as  the  power- 
press  did  over  the  old  method  of  printing  by  hand.  These  presses  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  town  (where  there  is  a  printing  office)  between  the  lakes  and  the 
Atlantic  and  from  Halifax  to  San  Francisco— three  of  them  having  gone  to  this 
new  El  Dorado  within  the  past  two  months. 

In  alluding  to  some  of  the  more  important  productions  of  Mr.  Buggles's  skill, 
we  omitted  to  mention  that  the  plates  of  the  entire  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tions, were  made  under  his  immediate  direction  and  superintendence,  in  this  city, 
for  the  American  Bible  Society  in  New  York.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
costly  work  ever  issued  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  fully  equals  in  its  mechanical 
execution  any  of  his  smaller  productions,  which  are  very  numerous. 

******* 

It  has  been  ascertained  from  actual  experiment  that  the  blind  can  read  with 
as  much  pleasure,  with  as  much  facility,  advantage,  and  profit,  to  say  the  least,  as 
those  who  possess  the  rich  blessing  of  sight ;  and  now  that  there  are  such  ample 
means  at  hand  for  multiplying  books  for  their  use,  we  hope  their  desire  for  reading 
may  be  gratified  to  its  fullest  extent. 

"We  have  seen  within  a  few  days  past  a  new  specimen  of  map  printing  for  the 
blind,  invented  by  Mr.  Buggies,  and  which  he  considers  a  very  great  improvement 
on  the  atlas  which  he  printed  while  at  the  asylum.  He  has  produced  this  specimen 
as  an  experiment  merely,  and  to  amuse  himself  in  some  of  his  leisure  hours.  We 
saw  also  a  portion  of  another  new  printing-press  which  he  is  about  to  bring  before 
the  public,  and  we  predict  that  it  will  be  as  great  a  favorite  with  the  craft  as  any- 
thing which  has  ever  been  offered  for  their  approval.  It  is  a  rotary  press,  differing 
in  every  respect  from  each  of  his  other  inventions,  very  neat  and  quick  in  its  opera- 
tions, simple  and  cheap,  and  produces  the  very  best  work. 

Mr.  Ruggles  is  frequently  applied  to  to  invent  machinery  for  specific  purposes 
and  there  are  now  in  active  operation,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  two  or  three 
very  valuable  machines  of  his  invention  which  the  proprietors  have  never  had  pat- 
ented, but  which  they  prefer  to  work  privately,  as  their  profits  will  be  greater  by 
pursuing  this  course. 

"We  know  very  little  of  the  early  history  of  Mr.  Ruggles,  but  he  is  a  native  of 
Vermont,  and  served  an  appienliccship  at  the  printing  business  in  his  native  State. 
We  hope  at  some  future  time  to  see  a  biography  of  him  from  the  pen  of  one  inti- 
mate with  his  whole  history  and  the  interesting  experiments  he  must  have  made. 
His  celebrity  demands  thisfrom  some  of  his  friends  ;  and  we  trust  this  brief  sketch 
of  but  a  small  part  of  what  he  has  accomplished  may  serve  as  a  hint  for  a  full  and 
connected  history  of  one  of  the  remarkable  and  most  useful  men  of  our  day. 

It  ui nst  be  borne  in  niiud  that  the  printing-press  at  Louisville  was 
made  by  this  same  Mr.  Ruggles,  as  well  as  the  presses  at  other  insti- 
tutions. We-now  see  what  he  has  been  doing  since.  I  again  quote 
from  his  said  report : 

Permit  me  first  to  say  that  all  new  enterprises  are  subject  to  numerous  delays 
and  difficulties,  especially  where  new  processes  and  new  mechanisms  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. It  may  be  thought  by  some  persons  that  I  have  not  accomplished  as  much 
as  I  ought  since  the  receipt  ot'  your  instructions,  dated  on  the  19th  of  March,  1872, 
but  all  practical  men  well  know  that  it  consumes  a  large  amount  of  time  to  get  up 
new  apparatus  and  machinery  of  an  entirely  novel  character,  particularly  for  the 
production  of  new  results,  as  much  of  the  contriving  and  construction  has  to  be 
frequently  altered  after  trial  or  after  several  trials.  It  should  be  remembered, 
also,  that  the  process  of  making  new  type  involves  a  practical  knowledge  of  five 
distinct  and  separate  trades,  each  requiring  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  skill,  before 
the  type  comes  to  the  hands  of  the  printer ;  and  in  making  the  peculiar  changeable 
type  indispensable  for  producing  maps  in  relief  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  the 
slightest  assistance  from  other  hands  than  my  own.  The  type  for  the  maps  and 
the  whole  process  connected  with  their  manufacture  being  entirely  novel  there  are 
no  skilled  artisans  anywhere  to  be  found  that  are  capable  of  doing  the  work  required 
or  of  rendering  any  aid  in  its  prosecution. 

I  have  made  many  experiments  in  two  or  three  new  modes  of  stereotyping,  each 
of  which  offers  many  attractions ;  and  although  I  have  not  yet  decided  which  is 
absolutely  the  best  to  be  adopted,  I  have  succeeded  so  far  as'to  be  able  to  produce 
good  stereotype  plates  for  less  than  one  quarter  part  of  the  price  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  paid  for  such  work.  The  last  plates  made  for  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  the  stereotype  f  oundery  cost  $5  per  page,  and  the  founders  inform 
me  that  they  will  charge  that  price  in  the  future. 

"With  my  new  and  cheap  mode  of  stereotyping  I  think  you  will  deem  it  econom- 
ical to  stereotype  everything  intended  to  be  printed,  and  to  print  from  the  plates 
whatever  number  of  copies  may  be  wanted  for  immediate  distribution  to  the  blind 
or  to  the  institutions,  then  to  lay  the  plates  aside  until  another  edition  is  wanted. 
By  pursuing  this  course  all  the  expense  of  composition,  proof-reading,  <fec,  for 
future  editions  will  be  saved.  The  cost  of  the  metal  in  the  plates  will  be  small  and 
the  metal  will  always  bo  worth  the  price  paid  for  it.  The  plates  can  be  melted  up 
and  used  for  other  purposes  whenever  desired. 

It  has  been  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  antagonize  an  appropriation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  because  my  sympathies  for  them  are  too 
great  for  that.  But  I  may,  without  being  charged  with  an  intention 
to  antagonize  the  bill,  be  excused  for  showing  that  there  is  no  abso- 
lute necessity  for  Government  interference  for  the  blind  in  institu- 
tions. The  blind  in  the  institutions  could  be  easily  cared  for  if  the 
institutions  would  avail  themselves  of  an  offer  of  Mr.  Ruggles,  to 
which  I  propose  to  call  your  attention.  The  blind  scattered  through- 
out the  country  would  be  benefited  by  the  Government  distribution 
provided  for  in  my  amendment. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  the  offer  of  Mr.  Ruggles,  made  in 
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August,  1872,  to  the  committee  of  the  Association  of  Instructors  of 

the  Blind : 

Philadelphia,  December  12,  1871. 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  con- 
vention of  instructors  of  the  blind,  at  Indianapolis,  in  August,  1871,  met  iu  Phila- 
delphia on  the  21st  of  November,  1871,  to  consider  the  following  proposition  made 
by  Mr.  S.  P.  Buggies,  of  Boston  : 

"  If  all  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  will  choose  a  publish- 
ing committee,  said  committee  representing  all  said  institutions,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  decide  what  books,  maps,  <fcc,  shall  be  printed,  the  number  of  copies  in 
each  edition,  and  how  to  be  distributed  among  the  different  blind  people  and  insti- 
tutions, I  will  get  up  an  improved  printing  establishment  supplied  with  all  the 
necessary  printing  presses,  all  the  type  of  various  kinds  for  books,  maps,  and  all 
other  work,  together  with  all  the  conveniences  for  electrotyping  and  stereotyping, 
and  also  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  the  school  apparatus 
and  all  things  needed  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  entire  mechanical  depart- 
ments of  such  an  establishment,  and  all  at  my  own  expense.witbout  any  charge  or  cost 
to  said  committee  or  institutions,  and  1  will  also  superintend  the  same  without  pay 
or  cost  to  any  one,  my  sole  object  being  to  give  the  blind  the  benefit  of  all  the  im- 
provements which  I  have  thought  out  and  perfected  within  the  past  ten  years,  and 
which  I  believe  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  or  quite  as  much  iu  advance  ot  the  pres- 
ent modes  of  instruction,  printing,  &c,  as  the  improvements  which  I  made  in  1835 
were  in  advance  of  everything  prior  to  that  time. 
The  committee,  after  due  consideration,  passed  the  following  resolution  : 
"  liesolved,  That  we  do  hereby  cordially  accept,  in  behalf  of  all  the  institutions  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  the  above  very  generous  offer  of 
Mr.  Buggies." 

The  committee  repaired  to  Boston  and  presented  the  resolution  in  person  to  Mr. 
Buggies  with  their  thanks  for  his  contemplated  munificent  gift  to  the  blind  of  our 
country. 

WILLIAM  CHAPIN,  of  Pennsylvania, 
WILLIAM  H.  CHURCHMAN'  of  Indiana, 
A.  D.  LORD,  of  New  York  State, 

F.  D.  MOEEISON,  of  Maryland, 

G.  L.  SMEAD,  of  Ohio, 

Committee. 
H.  L.  Hall,  General  Agent,  <&c. 

I  again  quote  from  Mr.  Ruggles  where  he  is  speaking  of  himself 
and  his  labors,  for  a  purpose  not  necessary  to  be  gone  into  here,  but 
which  show  what  he  had  been  doing  in  1672 : 

To  all  persons  at  all  familiar  with  inventing  aud  building  new  devices,  I  submit 
with  perfect  confidence  the  results  of  my  past  four  months' efforts.  During  that 
time  I  have  made — 

First.  A  new  mold  for  casting  type  of  every  description  needed  for  the  work  to 
be  produced. 

Second.  A  new  and  complete  alphabet  of  steel  types,  or  "punches,"  for  making 
my  new-faced  type. 

Third.  A  new  and  full  set  of  matrices,  all  carefully  fitted  to  the  mold,  for  casting 
said  new- faced  type. 

Fourth.  Anew  set  of  steel  type,  or  "punches, "for  making  the  new  ciphering 
type  ot  zinc,  or  hard  white  metal. 

Fifth.  A  new  mold  for  casting  the  ciphering  type  in  zinc,  or  a  hard  white  metal, 
principally  zinc,  which,  when  handled,  will  not  soil  the  fingers. 

Sixth.  An  apparatus  for  milling,  finishing,  and  smoothing  said  ciphering  type. 

Seventh.  Have  invented  and  made  all  the  new  appliances  for  casting  said  cipher- 
ing type  in  zinc,  or  of  hard  white  metal,  principally  zinc. 

Eighth.  A  new  set  of  matrices,  carefully  fitted  to  the  mold,  for  casting  the  pecu- 
liar type  for  making  maps  in  relief. 

Ninth.  Have  made  two  large  iron  matrices  for  embossing  writing-boards,  one  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Smead,  of  Ohio,  adapted  to  the  use  of  persons  who  had 
learned  to  write  previous  to  their  loss  of  sight,  and  one  for  the  use  of  those  con- 
geuitally  blind. 

Tenth.  Have  invented  and  built  a  somewhat  complex  and  costly  machine  for 
making  perforated-wood  ciphering-slates  with  great  rapidity  and  at  a  compara- 
tively trifling  cost.  This  machine  required  much  thought  and  experimenting  and 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money  and  time  before  I  brought  it  to  per- 
fection. 

Eleventh.  Invented  a  new  method  and  built  a  new  apparatus  for  stereotyping, 
by  which  stereotype  plates  may  be  cheaply  and  quickly  made,  so  as  to  enable  me 
to  stereotype  at'a  comparatively  trifling  cu^t  everything  that  it  may  be  deemed 
desirable  to  print. 

Twelfth.  Have  put  up  shafting,  in  connection  with  a  steam-engine,  to  enable  me 
to  test  the  printing  of  my  new-faced  type,  to  print  specimens  of  maps  in  relief,  to 
emboss  the  writing-boards,  and  to  manufacture  the  new  perforated- wood  ciphering- 
slates. 

Specimens  of  the  articles  above  named  accompany  this  report,  and  are  respect- 
fully submitted  for  your  examination. 

The  perforated- wood  ciphering-slates,  I  think,  you  will  find  to  be  far  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  heretofore  known.  They  are  very  light  in  weight,  the  per- 
forations mathematically  exact  and  uniform  in  size,  while  the  spaces  between  the 
perforations  are  all  precisely  alike.  The  slates  are  very  strong,  durable,  and  not 
easily  broken.  They  may  be  made  of  any  kind  of  wood,  such  as  black  walnut, 
mahogany,  willow,  white-wood,  &c.  The  machine  on  which  they  are  made  is 
driven  by  a  belt  from  a  shaft  of  the  steam-engine.  One  person,  a  boy  or  girl,  can 
attend  the  machine  and  can  make  many  slates  in  a  day  ;  how  many  I  am  not  yet 
prepared  to  say,  as  the  machine  has  not  been  operated  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  arrive  at  accurate  results. 

The  zinc  or  hard  white  metal  type  for  ciphering  are  quite  equal  to  my  anticipa- 
tions. They  are  very  light  in  weight,  very  hard  and  strong,  and  will  not  soil  the 
fingers. 

The  new -faced  type,  of  which  I  have  made  some  specimens,  I  have  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  several  persons,  all  of  whom,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  esteem 
them  to  be  a  great  improvement.  In  making  the  new-faced  type  I  have  carefully 
avoided  departing  from  your  instructions  to  keep  "  the  present  Boston  letter  as  my 
basis."  But  I  would  here  state,  as  I  have  previously  stated  to  some  of  the  super- 
intendents of  institutions,  that  1  am  still  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  I  can  make  a 
new  alphabet,  based  on  the  ordinary  Roman  letter  in  common  use,  very  slightly 
embossed,  and  so  contrived  that  it  will  be  as  readily  recognized  by  the  touch  as 
any  of  the  pricked  or  printed  alphabets,  or  any  other  alphabet  that  has  ever  been 
devised,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  read  by  the  seeing  as  readily  as  the  print 
in  ordinary  books.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prepare  a  specimen  to  accompany  this  re- 
port in  order  to  better  illustrate  my  device,  and  with  the  hope  that  you  will  recom- 
mend it  to  be  made  for  examination  and  trial  by  the  teachers  and  superintendents. 
My  plan  is  to  use  Boman  capitals  and  "  lower  case,"  as  it  is  technically  called,  the 
same  as  that  now  in  common  use,  adding  points,  dots,  or  marks  slightly  elevated 
above  and  upon  the  raised  face  of  the  letter,  so  as  to  be  palpable  to  the  touch  ;  thus 
naving  in  reality  two  letters  on  each  type,  one  for  the  eye  and  one  for  the  touch, 
without  interfering  with  each  other.  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  make  a  large 
alphabet  at  first,  for  the  pupils  to  learn  the  exact  position  of  the  dots  and  marks 
denoting  the  different  letters,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  learning  of  the 
regular  reading  letter.    I  am  well  aware  that  this  new  alphabet  would  have  to  be 


studied  and  learned  :  but  I  feel  very  confident  it  could  be  committed  to  memory 
much  quicker  by  a  beginner  that  had  never  learned  to  read  than  any  other  alphabet 
extant,  whether  pricked  or  printed,  and  could  be  read,  of  course,  with  perfect  ease 
by  all  seeing  persons  capable  of  reading  ordinary  printed  matter. 

And  here  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  communication  should  terminate,  but  as 
most  of  the  superintendents  of  institutions  for  the  blind  are  comparative  strangers 
to  me,  and  know  little  or  nothing  in  regard  to  my  connection  with  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  books  and  various  appliances  for  educating 
the  blind,  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge,  from  what  I  have  heretofore  done, 
something  of  my  ability  to  do  in  the  future.  I  deem  it  proper  for  me  here  to  lay  be- 
fore you  and  them  a  brief  history  of  the  state  of  the  art  relating  to  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  at  the  time  I  commenced  my  experiments  and  improvements  in  the 
year  1834  or  1835  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 

The  little  which  at  that  time  had  been  done  in  this  country  was  but  a  feeble 
effort  to  imitate  the  productions  of  the  institutions  of  Europe.  The  books  were 
very  bulky,  clumsy,  and  unwieldy.  The  paper  on  which  they  were  printed  was 
very  thick  and  very  soft.  The  raised  impressions  soon  became  flattened  and  unin- 
telligible, by  the  touch  of  the  Angers,  in  consequence  of  the  softness  of  the  paper. 
The  only  presses  used  for  printing  for  the  blind  were  the  common  bed  and  platen 
presses  used  by  letter-press  printers.  There  were  no  printing-presses  then  made 
in  any  part  of' the  world  of  sufficient  power  to  produce  the  sharp  and  firm  relief 
desired,  and  the  entire  apparatus  used  in  the  schools  was  very  inefficient,  crude, 
and  unsatisfactory. 

Soon  after  entering  upon  my  engagement  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  becom- 
ing familiar  with  the  wants  of  the  blind  pupils  by  daily  practical  experience  aud 
conversation  with  them,  I  saw  what  they  really  needed,  and  that  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible to  greatly  improve  their  books,  slates,  writing-boards,  and  all  the  other  me- 
chanical appliances  connected  with  their  education.  I  reduced  the  height  of  the 
face  of  the  type,  and,  after  a  long  series  of  experiments,  with  sizings  made  of  vari- 
ous resins,  gums,  <fcc,  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  thin  paper  capable  of  receiv- 
ing and  retaining  the  clear  and  sharp  relief  so  necessary  and  so  much  wanted.  By 
this  means  I  reduced  the  bulkiness  of  the  books,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered 
them  much  more  intelligible  and  durable.  After  breaking  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful iron  presses  to  be  found  in  the  market,  without  obtaining  satisfactory  results 
from  them,  I  invented  and  built  a  very  powerful  press  of  an  entirely  new  con- 
struction, which  could  be  actuated  either  by  hand,  steam,  or  other  power.  This 
press  worked  with  great  rapidity,  and  gave  me  the  sharp  and  permanent  relief 
wished  for.  I  afterward  built  two  more  presses  of  this  same  design  and  construc- 
tion, one  for  the  institute  in  Philadelphia  and  one  for  the  institute  in  Virginia.  I 
also  invented  and  made  the  peculiar  changeable  or  movable  type  for  producing 
maps  in  relief,  also  invented  a  new  mode  for  making  ciphering-slates  of  block  tin, 
writing-boards,  the  prepared  paper,  looms  for  weaving,  a  colossal  globe  in  relief, 
thirteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  much  other  useful  educational  apparatus. 

I  now  will  leave  Mr.  Ruggles's  report  by  quoting  his  concluding 
offer,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  House  but  will  agree 
that  I  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  have  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Ruggles  among  my  constituents,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  in- 
sist with  all  my  might  that  the  great  fund  given  by  this  bill  should 
not  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  shut  out  the  blind  from  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Ruggles's  labors  and  his  noble  and  generous  offer.  Without 
him  the  blind  would  be  blinder  than  they  are,  and  by  depriving  them 
of  the  benefits  of  his  inventions  they  will  be  still  retaiued  in  outer 
darkness : 

Having  now  placed  matters  in  such  a  light  that  I  believe  "  history  will  not  be 
perverted,"  I  will  add  that,  so  soon  as  I  shall  have  got  all  the  machinery  in  my  lab- 
oratory in  perfect  working  order  for  making  all  the  mechanical  works  needed  for 
the  education  of  the  blind,  or  so  soon  as  you  shall  consider  that  the  various  appli- 
ances I  have  already  made  are  sufficiently  complete  to  be  of  value  to  you  for  the 
purposes  intended,  it  is  my  wish  and  intention,  and  always  has  been,  to  make  a  free 
gift  of  the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  blind.  I  am  ready  to  make  such  gift 
and  transfer  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  on  any  day  you  may  designate,  after  you  shall 
have  selected  a  proper  party  to  receive  and  assume  control  of  it.  I  make  ho  charge 
for  what  I  have  done  and  am  doing.  I  long  since  retired  from  a  very  profitable 
business,  and  my  income  from  the  receipts  of  more  than  twenty  patents — granted 
me  since  I  left  the  Perkins  Institution — renders  any  further  necuniary  accumula- 
tions by  me  not  only  unnecessary  but  quite  undesirable.  Therefore  I  ask  for  no 
emolument  for  myself,  and  I  have  no  sons  or  sons-in-law  or  any  one  else  on  whom 
I  desire  to  bestow  or  to  whom  I  wish  to  leave  a  money-making  business.  My  sin- 
gle purpose  is,  as  I  have  before  often  stated,  to  benefit  the  whole  blind,  and  not 
those  who  can  see. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  P.  BUGGLES. 

To  Messrs.  William  Chafln, 

William  H.  Churchman, 
A.  D.  Lord, 

F.  D.  Morrison, 

G.  L.  Smead, 

Committee. 

I  now  quote  from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association : 

The  number  of  books  printed  for  the  blind  is  relatively  very  small  on  account 
of  the  costliness  of  printing  in  embossed  characters.  Stereotyping  is  the  only 
available  method  of  preserving  for  future  use  the  pages  once  composed ;  and  the 
ordinary  mode  of  stereotyping  locks  up  so  much  metal  that  the  books  printed  from 
the  plates  become  very  costly,  inasmuch  as  large  editions  are  never  needed,  and 
the  demand  is  slow  at  the  best.  Mr.  Buggies  has  invented  a  method  of  stereotyp- 
ing plates  of  embossed  characters  which  is  so  easy  and  cheap  that  everything 
printed  for  the  blind  might  be  stereotyped  at  once,  and  so  preserved  in  a  perma- 
nent form.  The  amount  of  metal  used  in  his  process  is  not  more  than  one-hfth  of 
that  required  in  the  ordinary  process  of  stereotyping,  yet  the  plates  are  durable 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  their  purpose.  The  process  is  applicable  to  any  embossed 
alphabet,  whether  in  points  or  lines,  but  not  to  the  type  used  for  persons  who  see. 
In  printing  for  the  blind  Mr.  Buggies  would  stereotype  every  page  as  soon  as  it  was 
set  up  and  corrected,  so  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  type  would  suffice  for  a  book, 
however  large,  and  that  small  amount  would  never  be  put  into  the  press.  Indeed, 
with  Mr.  Euggles's  method  it  would  be  cheaper  to  stereotype  a  book  for  the  blind 
than  to  print  it  in  any  other  way.  In  elementary  schools  for  blind  children  the 
stereotype  plates  themselves  would  be  exceedingly  useful  in  giving  lessons  which 
are  so  often  repeated  that  the  prominences  upon  paper  sheets  would  soon  be  flat- 
tened by  the  pressure  of  many  fingers.  Thus,  the  alphabets,  the  first  lessons  in 
reading,  the  multiplication  table,  and  the  table  of  weights  and  measures  might 
well  be  presented  to  the  pupils  on  metal  plates. 

3.  Arithmetic— The  blind  generally  use  in  ciphering  a  metallic  or  wooden  frame 
full  of  square  holes,  into  which  type,  bearing  in  some  cases  the  common  figures  and 
in  others  certain  conventional  signs  for  the  digits,  are  inserted.  The  metallic 
frames  are  heavy  and  costly,  and  they  blacken  the  fingers ;  the  wooden  frames  are 
expensive  and  fragile.  Mr.  Buggies  makes  out  of  a  thin  block  of  wood  with  a 
zinc  top  a  light,  durable,  and  clean  frame  full  of  pentagonal  holes,  and  in  this  frame 
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instead  of  nine  or  ten  kinds  of  type,  he  uses  type  of  but  one  sort.  Projecting  up- 
ward on  the  edge  of  one  end  of  this  pentagonal  type  is  a  raised  point,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  othej  end  a  raised  line.  The  point  in  the  five  positions  which  the  pen- 
tagon supplies,  gives  five  tangible  characters,  and  the  line  in  the  five  positions  gives 
the  other  five  of  the  ten  needed  to  indicate  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  A  few 
more  type  give  all  the  additional  characters  needed  for  solving  algebraical  prob- 
lems. Although  Mr.  Ruggles  considers  the  pentagonal  hole  and  the  single  pentag- 
onal type  better  than  any  contrivance  now  in  use,  yet  he  can  cut,  with  the  ingen- 
ious machine  which  makes  these  frames,  oblong,  square,  round,  or  hexagonal  holes, 
and  yet  retain  all  the  merits  of  his  frame,  though  not  those  of  his  pentagonal  type. 
Institutions  or  individuals  preferring  the  ordinary  square  type  bearing  the  com- 
mon figures  could  use  these  type  in  the  improved  frames. 

In  speaking  of  one  of  Mr.  Ruggles's  offers  before  mentioned,  the 
committee  say : 

It  is  very  desirable  that  this  work  of  charity  should  be  begun,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  by  the  organization 
of  a  permanent  corporation  which  should  take  advantage  of  Mr.  Ruggles's  public- 
spirited  offer  to  place  his  skill,  his  time,  and  all  his  inventions  and  machinery  at 
the  service  of  the  blind.  The  work  of  such  a  corporation,  begun  with  the  help  amd 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Ruggles,  would  become  a  permanent  charity  of  a  very 
useful  sort. 

The  committee  are  convinced  that  endowment  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  they  recommend  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation to  take  all  measures  in  their  power  to  promote  the  organization  of  the  cor- 
poration and  secure  for  it  an  adequate  endowment. 

When  my  attention  was  called  to  this  proposed  legislation,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Auagnos,  tbe  accomplished  superintendent  of  Perkins- 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  located  in  my  district  and  in  near  proximity 
to  my  dwelling,  and  received  the  following  answer : 

Perkins  Institution  anu  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 

Boston,  June  11,  1878. 
Dear  Sir  :  Tour  favor  of  the  7th  instant  is  duly  received.  I  thank  you  heartily 
for  your  kind  interest  in  the  cause  of  embossing  books  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
In  common  with  the  other  institutions  in  the  laud  the  officers  and  teachers  of  our 
establishment  signed  the  memorial  to  Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  a  printing 
fond  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  with  the  understanding  that  all  reasonable  amend- 
ments should  be  added  to  the  original  draft  of  the  bill.  In  reality,  however,  the 
managers  of  the  American  printing  house  at  Louisville  and  their  friends  in  Con- 
gress nave  shown  a  persistent  hum  illingness  to  make  any  alterations  which  would 
lessen  the  exclusive  and  absolute  control  of  the  former  over  the  income  of  the  fund. 
This  makes  us  feel  that  it  is  best  to  have  the  fund  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  im- 


partial body  of  men,  and  that  every  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  country  should 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  having  its  books  printed  and  apparatus  made  for  the 
amount  of  its  quota  wherever  the  work  would  he  done  in  the  best  and  most  econom- 
ical manner.  JTo  printing  house  for  the  blind  ought  to  be  afraid  of  competition  or 
object  to  such  an  arrangement. 

tvith  regard  to  the  printing  office  of  this  institution,  I  have  to  say  that  it  is  stead- 
ily at  work  ;  that  its  continuance  is  secured  by  a  limited  but  permanent  fund ;  that 
there  is  considerable  printing  done  for  ourselves  and  for  others  ;  and  that  we  have 
already  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  commodious  building  for  this 
branch  of  our  work. 

Allow  me  to  thank  yon  again  cordially  for  your  kind  interest  in  this  matter  and 
to  request  you  to  use  your  influence  toward  placing  the  fund  beyond  the  reach  and 
exclusive  control  of  any  establishment  managed  by  local  corporations  or  State 
boards.  The  history  of  the  endowment  granted  by  Congress  to  two  institutions 
for  deaf  mutes  in  the  years  1819  and  1826  for  the  benefit  of  all  deaf  mutes  in  the 
entire  country  shows  the  necessity  of  such  precautions.  One  of  these  institutions, 
that  of  Kentucky,  although  liberally  endowed  bv  the  National  Government,  long 
since  ceased  to  extend  its  benefits  to  any  other  deaf  mute  children  than  those  of 
that  individual  State. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

M.  AXAGNOS. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Dean,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  attention  being  so  frequently  called  to  the  blind,  seeing  them 
daily  as  they  walk  the  streets  and  ride  in  the  cars  for  amusement  and 
business,  and  learning  somewhat  of  tbe  manner  of  their  education,  I 
could  not  help  saying  this  much  in  their  behalf.  I  regret  that  short- 
ness of  time  has  compelled  me  thus  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  to  plead 
their  cause  ;  I  trust  the  measure  has  not  goue  too  far  for  recall  when 
we  consider  what  one  really  great  man  has  done  for  them,  how  far  he 
has  gone  toward  opening  up  to  them  a  literature  by  inventing  the 
means  of  making  cheap  books  and  cheap  tangible  apparatus  for  their 
education;  and  when  we  consider  how  many  generations  must  have 
passed  before  all  this  could  have  been  accomplished,  except  by  the 
labors  of  just  such  a  man,  I  will  not  believe  that  the  Government  is 
going  to  expend  this  large  amount  of  money  to  enable  an  individual 
institution  to  disseminate  books  made  by  bis  earlier  inventions  and 
turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  progress  he  has  made  in  later  years.  The 
fund  should  be  for  the  beneht  of  the  bliud,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
an  institution  for  the  blind. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

BY    M.    ANAGNOS,    m 
Superintendent  Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston. 

In  touching  upon  this  subject,  I  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  give  an  elaborate  account  of  its  various 
phases,  or  to  enter  into  a  scientific  treatment  of  its  na- 
ture and  objects.  I  intend  simply  to  set  forth  a  few 
reflections  of  a  general  character. 

The  question  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  no  less 
than  that  of  those  who  can  see,  is  not  as  plain  and  sim- 
ple as  may  appear.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  complex 
and  difficult  one.  It  involves  great  principles  of  phys- 
iology, mental  philosophy,  and  sociology,  and  takes  its 
mould  and  fashion  from  these  sciences.  It  is  of  vital 
interest  and  vast  importance  to  the  community,  both 
from  its  special  bearing  upon  political  economy,  and  its 
effects  upon  humanity  at  large. 

There  is  hardly  any  difficulty  in  imparting  to  blind 
children  a  certain  amount  of  information  in  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  through  their  remaining  senses. 
The  great  problem  in  their  education  is  how  to  maintain 
the  proper  equilibrium  in  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
development,  and  to  promote  the  harmonious  growth  of 
the  whole  nature ;  how  to  balance  the  increase  of  the 
capacity  of  the  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties,  and 
prevent  an  undue  preponderance  of  the  latter  over  the 
former;  how  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  obstruction 
of  one  of  the  important  avenues  of  sense,  and  to  check 
certain  peculiarities  of  character  and  a  tendency  to  ab- 
stract and  unsound  generalization  by  which  it  is  inev- 
itably followed;  how  to  inspire  a  love  of  manual  labor, 
and  to  secure  varied  and  precise  skill  in  its  performance ; 
how  to  conduct  the  pupils  to  the  fountains  of  sound 
knowledge,  and  render  it  the  important  and  indispen- 
sable means  for  direct,  vigorous,  and  efficient  action ;  to 
lead  them  to  grace  of  movement  and  strength  of  muscle  ; 
to  noble  purposes  and  firm  endeavor ;  to  truth  and  beauty 
and  virtue;  to  free  usefulness  and  full  happiness;  to 
self-reliant,  dignified,  and  loving  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. In  other  words,  how  to  enlarge  the  force  and 
variety  of  their  intellectual  faculties  and  capacities,  to 
suppress  undesirable  tendencies,  and  to  employ  all  at- 
tainable good  influences  for  the  broadening  of  the  mind, 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  the  strengthening  of  the 
body,  the  purifying  of  the  heart,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  taste. 

It  is  true  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  as 
well  as  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  humanity,  exist 
in  the  blind  in  as  perfect  a  state,  and  with  capabilities 
as  vast  and  extensive  as  have  been  conferred  upon  others. 
But  one  very  important  condition  of  their  development 
and  expansion,  namely,  the  means  for  constant  observa- 
tion of  different  objects  and  their  form,  color,  qualities, 
relations,  and  successions,  are  wholly  wanting.     Persons 
possessing  the  visual  sense  are  habitually,  and  without 
any  special   exertion  on  their  part,  noticing  everything 
which  surrounds  them.     The  sublimities  of  nature,  the 
beauties  of  art,  the  monuments  of  the  human   genius, 


the  endless  varieties  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms, the  innumerable  products  of  industry  and  inge- 
nuity,— all  are  accessible  to  them,  and  afford  them  ample 
means  for  the  active  exercise  of  both  their  perceptive 
and  conceptive  faculties.  This  is  essential  to  the  healthy 
development  and  vigorous  maturity  of  the  intellect. 

Goethe  says  that  "all  that  we  are  and  have  must 
grow  into  action";  and  Emerson  aptly  remarks  that, 
"in  all  human  action  those  faculties  will  be  strong  which 
are  used."  Thus,  so  much  of  mental  discipline  as  is  ac- 
quired by  the  perception  of  external  objects  through  the 
sense  of  sight,  is  lost  to  the  blind.  Hence  special  study 
should  be  devoted  to  the  physical  peculiarities  and  psy- 
chological phenomena  arising  from  the  obstruction  of 
the  visual  sense,  in  order  to  employ  the  proper  methods 
for  reducing  its  consequences  to  the  minimum,  and  for 
exercising  all  the  mental  faculties  harmoniously  as  far 
as  possible. 

Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.  This  is  the  labor,  this  is  the 
task  with  which  the  educators  of  the  blind  are  compelled 
to  grapple.  The  solution  of  this  and  similar  problems 
demands  activity,  true  scholarship,  boldness,  serious  de- 
liberation, a  live  mind,  and  a  sincere  desire  for  reform 
and  improvement.  Surety,  this  subject  has  attracted 
the  earnest  and  steady  attention  of  a  few  distinguished 
philanthropists  in  this  country,  and  there  has  been  a 
great  work  accomplished  in  enlightening  and  imparting 
an  impulse  to  the  intellect  of  those  deprived  of  the 
blessings  of  sight,  in  stimulating  their  energies  and 
vivifying  their  activity,  and  in  improving,  elevating, 
and  raising  them  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  social  and 
moral  status;  but  the  advancement  hitherto  effected 
should  be  regarded  as  merely  a  prelude  to  that  which  is 
to  come. 

Our  system  of  instruction  and  training,  although  pro- 
ductive of  good  and  abundant  fruit,  is  far  from  being 
perfect.  It  must  keep  pace  with  progress,  otherwise 
the  fate  of  Lot's  wife  is  reserved  for  those  of  our  schools 
which  look  back  on  the  city  of  unphilosophical  empir- 
icism whence  they  have  fled.  The  beacon  of  science  is 
constantly  burning,  and  sends  an  abundance  of  light 
into  every  department  of  human  thought.  What  seemed 
to  be  excellent  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  may  prove  very 
incomplete  or  deficient  in  this  light.  Vigilant  atten- 
tion and  hard  work  are,  therefore,  required,  in  order  to 
arrange  our  school  courses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
clude the  subject-matter  as  well  as  the  methods  of  sci- 
ence, and  to  reconstruct,  simplify,  and  beautify,  and  to 
secure  perfect  proportion  and  symmetry  to  the  whole 
educational  system. 
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A  ^mjil'yuTal  ami  jjnstpiftpttal  ^oi^crJ 

BY  HARRY  W.  STRATTON, 

WITH    THE   ASSISTANCE    OF    THE 

&B&S&  £*f®  SEE®  Bs£NM,  (.TWENTY  INgTmWMENTS) 
OF  THE  INSTITUTE  FUR  THE  BLIND,  BOSTON, 

WILL  BE  GIVEN 

In  the  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  NEPONSET, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  6,  1879.  • 


P  ROGRA  MME. 


iF-^IEtT     JFIIELST- 

1.  ORGAN,  Eighth  Fugue, 

Harry  W.  Stratton. 

2.  BAND.  Andante  and  Waltz, 

3.  SONG.  "  Who  treads  the  Rath  of  Duty," 

Harry  W.  Stralton. 

4.  PIANO  DUET.  "Presto."   From  seventh  Symphony, 

\Vhi.  il.  Wade  and  II.  \V.  Strattou. 

5.  PART   SONG.     " The  student's  Song,"  . 

6.  Si 'LO  Full  CORNET.    -'La  Favorite," 

Joseph  ft.  Lucier. 

7.  TRIO.     "A  Little  Farm  Well  Tilled," 

Messrs.  Ilerlihy,  Stratton  and  Lucier. 

8.  BAND.   "L  "Eclair." 

Fj^ttrn   second. 

1.  ORGAN.    Second  A'd agio, 

Harry  W.  Stratton. 

2.  BAND.    "Secret  Love,"  G  i  votte, 

8.    DUET.    "The  Musical  Trial," 

1'eier  Donnelly  and  H.  W.  Stratton. 

4.  PIANO.    "Grande  Polka  de  Concert," 

Win  H.  Wade. 

5.  DUEL'  FOR  COttNETS.    "  The  Blackbird  ami  Thrush," 

J.  11.  Lucier  and  L.  Titus. 

C.    QUARTETTE.    "  Eileen  Alianna," 

SJessi  8.  Donnelly,  Lucier,  Ilerlihy  and  Stratton. 

7.  SEXTETTE,  for  brass  instruments.    "Peace  of  Miod," 

8.  LAND.     "  King  John  Quickstep,'' 


Bach. 

H.  Lvmbye. 
Mozart, 

Beethoven. 

ftrendelsshon. 
J.  Hurtmann. 


I. 


Volckmar. 

J.  Itesch. 
IS.  Woodbury. 

Wallace. 


Tickets   lor  sale  at   the  various  Neponset  stores,  and   at  the 
Doms   open   at   7  o'clock.  -  -  Concert   to  commence   at 


Sponholtz. 
A.  Heinicke. 


door. 

7.45  o'clock 


Inquirer  Steam  .J<>o  Print,  4.j'J  1-:  Bio.mvia.  ,  .-so.  uooiou. 
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SOUTH  BOSTON   INQUIRER. 

Charles  L.  Stores.      Editor  &  Proprietor 


SOUTH     BOSTON,     JUNE    28,    1879. 

CLOSING  EXERCISES  AT  THE  INSTITUTION" 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  closing- exercises  of  the  school  were 
held  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the 
24th  iust.,  in  the  hall  of  the  Institution, 
and  were  very  interesting  in  character. 
The  opening  piece  was  Bach's  Prelude 
and  Fugue,  No.  3,  played  on  the  organ  by 
Henry  T.  Bray;  next  followed  an  object 
lesson  by  six  little  children,  three  girls 
and  three  boys.  It  was  interesting  to  see 
how  well  the  methods  used  in  the 
Kindergarten  can  be  employed  in  instruct- 
ing blind  children.  William  B.  Hammond 
read  an  excellent  composition  of  his  own 
on  the  Eflects  of  War  on  Nations.  This 
piece  showed  great  breadth  and  power  of 
thought,  clothed  in  fitting  and  appropriate 
language.  Mary  McCaffrey  recited  Alice 
Cary's  "Order  for  a  Picturo"  with  grace 
and  pathos,  followed  by  the  first  move- 
ment of  Beethoven's  Sonata  Appassiona- 
ta,  on  the  piano,  rendered  by  William  H. 
Wade,  with  great  power  and  purity  of  ex- 
pression. Next  followed  '"Apples,"  a 
composition  by  Ella  It.  Shaw,  read  with 
her  fingers.  "The  Puritans,"  a  tribute 
from  Macauley's  eloquent  pen,  declaimed 
by  Arthur  E.  Hatch,  ami  Tally's  "Gipsy 
Maid,"  sweetly  and  piquantlj  sung  by 
Kittie  Wheeler.  Charles  H  Prescott  gave 
a  fine  exercise  in  Natural  History,  illus- 
trating his  remarks  with  stuffed  speci- 
mens, such  as  birds,  squirrels,  a  fox,  &c. 
William  H.  Wade's  composition  entitled 
"A  man  is  what  he  makes  himself"  was 
delivered  by  Henry  B.  Thomas,  Joseph 
Lucie,  already  well  known  as  a  oorjiet- 
player,  performed  Hartmann's  "Favor-* 
ite"  in  his  usual  brilliant  and  masterly 
style.  One  of  the  most  interesting  feat- 
ures-of  the  occasion  was  a  triple  exercise 
in  Geology,  opened  by  Emerson  Curtis, 
who  discoursed  on  the  location  of  coal- 
beds,  etc.,  over  the  earth's  surface,  while 
little  Alexander  Howland  rapidly  traced 
with  his  fingers  the  regions  named  by  the 
speaker,  on  a  raised  map.  Curtis  was  fol- 
lowed by  Henry  W.  Stratton,  who  lec- 
tured on  the  geological  specimens  before 
him  with  the  ease  of  a  practised  scientist. 
The  "Good-Bye,"  an  eloquent  and  ft el- 
ing  address,  was  ^>iven  by  Henry  T. 
Bray.  The  Bell  Trio  from  the  opera  of 
"Pinafore"  gave  a  cheerful  ending  to  the 
programme.  Speeches  followed  the  exer- 
cises, Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  presiding. 
Remarks  were  made  by  Hon.  Henry  B. 
Pierce,  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Apthorp.  Trustee,  Dr.  L.  D.  Packard, 
"Oliver  Optic,"  Rev.  Mr.  Meredith,  Rev. 
Mr.  Hughson.  and  others.  The  last-named 
speaker  alluded  feelingly  in  his  remarks 
to  the  fact  that  Job,  the  type  of  the  just 
and  perfect  man,  is  spoken  of,  among 
other  attributes,  as  having  been  "eyes  to 
the  blind."  He  dwelt  upon  this  virtue  in 
the  hero  of  antiquity,  and  drew  a  parallel 
picture  between  his  character  and  that 
of  the  founder  of  the  Institution,  Dr. 
Howe.  Mr.  Dwight  expressed  his  thanks 
to  the  speaker  for  a  beautiful  and  appro- 
hriate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
parted. The  exercises  closed  amid  uni- 
versal expressions  of  satisfaction. 
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XHe  D5Cinbet i = AnflaR  511  Dresben. 


STicfe  v£if>= 

renbe  3nfd)rift 
bcgritgt  un3 
bciin  (Sintrtrt  in 
bits  %fyl  ber 
Ung(udlid)eu. 
Ult  unb  3ung 
l;ufd)t  an  unS 
ooriiber,  in  jc= 
ner  unftaten 
£>aft,  bie  ben 
©eljetofcn  eh 
gen ,  ftotpcrt 
cbev  fd)teid)t  bie 
£rcppe  Ijinauf, 
fa  ft  ofyne  bag 
©etdnbcr  ju  be= 
riiljrcn ,  unb 
t-crltcrt   fid)  in 

bie  bunt'etn 
®dngebeg£au= 
fcS.  2>iefefunt= 
men  emSteb&or 
"/'*  fid)  fyin,  -3 cue 
fcerjefyren  ntit  beftem  Stppetit  ifyr  SkSperbrob,  toentge  ftefyen  ftttt  in 
fid)  get'efyrt  —  bo|toett  unfer  9J?tt(eib  in  Stnfprud)  ncfymenb  — ,  im 
©egenttjeit  get)t  e3  fyier  fo  tttftig  unb  ungebunben  ju,  baft  man 
fid)  fvagcn  medjte:  finb  bag  2ftenfd)cn ,  benen  ber  §tmmcl  feine 
fd)6ufte  ©afce  t-ertoeigerte? 

Sine  frbtdidje  -Ketobie  tbnt  auS  ber  $erne.  2Btr  treten  in 
einen  fyetten,  gerdumigen  ©aat,  unb  gegen  neunjig  ©anger  cm= 
pfangen  unS  mit  einem  £ieb  an  ben  gritting,  ben  fie  nie  fafyen. 
Xiefe  ©tintmen  finb  rein  unb  unfd)u(big,  biefer  ©cfang  atfymet 
^roljfinn  unb  |>eiterfeit,  unb  bennod)  empfanben  toir  nie  tiefer  bie 


(Strode  beg  engtifdjen  £)id)terg:  „3fljr  munteren  ©anger,  ifyr  bred)t 
ntir  bag  £crj  nod)",  atg  er  fein  1'icb  fdjrieb  „t>om  armen  gc= 
btenbeten  ginftein".  3D?eift  $tnbergefid)tern,  oft  bent  jarteften  Sitter 
anget)orenb,  begegnet  unfer  23tid;  bie  £>dnbe  tote  jum  ©cbet  ge= 
fattet,  ft^en  fie  ba,  com  SHcinften  big  3um  ©rbfjeften,  intmcr  in 
berfetben  £a(tung  flitter  ©rgebenkit  unb  3)u(bung. 

2tnt  t)dufigftcn  erfd)eint  bie  iBIinbfyeit  unter  ben  f  inbern  ber 
Slrinen,  unb  fo  ift  faft  aud)  atten  biefen  ©efickern  ber  ©tempct 
ber  SIrmutt)  aufgebritdt,  ben  fetbft  bie  forgfdttigfte  Stugbitbung  beg 
©eiftcg  unb  £>erjeng  nie  ganj  ju  certoifdjen  ttermag.  ®ag  finb  bie 
gteidjen  bitrftigen  ©eftaften  mit  ben  grokn,  fpi£  jutaufenben 
^b'pfen,  ben  niebrigen  ©tirnen,  ben  ftumpfen  obcr  itbertang  gc^ 
ftredten  9?afen,  toie  man  fie  in  bent  fad)fifd)en  (Sr^gebirge  finbet, 
toetdjeg  augerforen  fd)eint,  cor  atten  itbrigen  Xiftricten  beg  8an= 
beg  bei  2Beitem  bie  grbftte  ,3at)t  biefer  Slrmen  ju  tiefcrn.  9tuf= 
fattenb  genug,  fyakn  fyingegen  bie  9fteiften  feine,  toot)(gebt(bete 
§dnbe,  oft  mit  ben  fd)bnfteu  Dcagetn  t-crfekn,  tocit  biefe  §anb 
dngfttid)  gefd>ont  toerben  mug ,  bie  ifmen,  ba  fie  j[a  betaften  mitf= 
fen,  toag  fie  fennen  unb  ©erftekn  tootten,  bie  ©tette  beg  2lugeg 
uertritt.  9ftan  fietjt  l)ier  §dnbe,  toie  fie  in  ben Jtreifen  ber  t)5dp 
ften  Striftotratie  nidjt  fdjoner  anjutreffen  finb  —  ein  33ctoeig,  toie 
©d)bnkit  nid)t  immer  angeboren  ift,  fonbern  jum  grofjen  £kit 
anerjogen  toerben  fann.  Unter  bent  toeibtid)en  Xtjeite  ber  tteinen, 
fid)  burd)fd)nitt(id)  auf  t>unbert  $bpfe  betaufenben  @efettfd)aft  finbeu 
fid)  natitrtid)  meift  g(itdtid)ere  s^f)t)fiognomien ,  a(8  unter  bent 
manntid)en;  unb  toir  toi'trben  auf  ntand)em  ©efid)t  mit  innigftem 
©efatten  toeitcn,  (tarrte  un^  nid)t  jener  tobttcere  5(u§brud  bcS 
uerfd)(eicrten  StttgeS  entgegeu,  ober  todre  e§  nid)t  auf  immer  ge= 
fdjtoffen,  todt)rettb  ber  Slor^cr  nod)  auf  ber  @rbe  toanbett.  3)od) 
toir  bitrfen  unS  aud)  t)icr  urn  fo  rocniger  gegen  bie  Drbnung  ber 
Xinge  auftc^ncn,  a(8  bie  sJ?atttr  in  it>rem  t)o^en  2$ergettmtg§=  unb 
©ered)tigfciteipriitcip  ftatt  be8  einen  feb^teuben  ©inncS  bie  anbern 
big  tn'S  Uncnb(id)fte  fd)drfte  —  ja  unt  fo  tocniger,  aU  bieS  Un= 
gti'td  gro^entt)cit8  burd)  bie  9ftenfd)en  fetbft,  burd)  ^ernad)- 
tdffigung  unb  Unreiulid)fett,  t)eroorgerufen  tourbc,  inbern  c8  be= 
toiefen  ift,  bag  &inber  fetten  bfinb  geboren  toerben! 
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Unter  ber  freunblickn  unb  tc()rreid)cu  frityrung  beg  ^Directors  lid)fte  Umganggroeife  mit  feinen  gogttttgen.     2Bo  eg  ^affenb  fd)ien, 

berWnftaft,  Dr.  ©eorgt,  befud)en  roir  nun  bie  itbrigen  £cl)r=  unb  f(od)t  cr  ein  giitigeg  2£ort,  fogar  einen  letdjten  ©ckrj   ein,   unb 

Unterrtd)tgfa(e,  unb  etn  23t(b  beg  gefd)ciftigften  £r«6en§,  ber  un=  man  fal)  hunter   ein   leifeg,   gitd'ltdjeg  8%tn  auf   ben  @eftd)tern 

cnuiitftd)ften  ^attgfett  unb  @efd)id(id)feit  entreat  fid;  oor  unfern  ber  arnten  Stinben,   fo   oft  eine  fckr^afte  Semerfung  »on  ben 

Sttdeu.     2Ba^-rtd?,  ^tcr  I;at  ber  menfdjltdje  ©djarffinn ,   getoaart  Styben  beffen  flog,  ber  rote  ein  «ater  unter  feinen  ^inbern  ftanb 


ntit  ber  err/a= 
benften  ©ebufb 
unb  £mutanitat, 
Slttcg  getfjau,  bie 
arnten  9ftitge= 
fdjopfe  auf  mog= 

tid)ft  gtetck 

<Stufe  ntit  ttng 

^oHfinnigen  jit 

ftellen,   f;ier  ift 

sJcid)tg  unterlaf- 

fen,  9cid)tg  un- 

berudfid)ttgt  ge- 

btieben ,      bent 

SBtinben  ein  gei- 

fttgeg  Sluge  ju 

erfdjtiefjen,  ntit 

beffen  £>it(fe  cr 

arbettet,     (ernt 

unb  ftrebt,  a(g 

oB  er  ben  $er= 

tuft  be§  Wvpex= 

ltdjen   nidjt  ju 

bet'tagen    |Stte. 

3)iefeg    geiftige 

2(uge,  teud)tenb 

aug       finfterer 

9cad)t,     regtcrt 

feine      £>anbe, 

fd^arft  fein  ©c= 

tjor,  ©efitf/t  unb 

feine     ©ebad)t= 

nifjfraft  in   ei= 

item  Sftafje,  baj3 

biefe  SBefen  bie 

ganje      ®rb§e 

iljreg    Ungfitdg 

taunt      aktcn, 

fonbcrn  fid)  in 

Hjrer       rteinen 

SBctt    oieUeid)t 

gtitdtid)  unb  ju= 

frieben    fitfyteu. 

3)ag  <Seelente= 

ben  ber  23(inben 

ift  gfeid)  gekint^ 

ni§ooE  roie  bte 

le(3teu  9)?omente 

(Sterbenber   — 

aber  geroift  Ija- 

ben  fie  ^t)anta= 

fiegcbiibe,    (§r= 

fckinungen  unb 

£raume  fo  Ijoi= 

ber    2lrt,    roie 

©efunbe  fie  niematg  fd)auen  roerben 


©  e  c  g  r  a  £  1)  t  f  d)  c  r    II  n  t  e  t  r  i  d)  t. 
©ivectov  ©corgi  ntit  jjcri  3^g(i"g<:n- 


unb  burd)  ki= 
tere  SBorte  unb 
mi  (be  SRcbcn 
S3a(fam  in  ifyrc 
liebebebitrftigen 
£er$en  ftreute. 
2Bennroirbat)cr 
unfern  Cefera 
bag  33i(b  bicfeg 
S^anncg  oor= 
f  itfyrcn ,  beffen 
cbenfo  befd)etbe= 
neg,  atg  miUje= 
tootteg  2Birfen 
3'ebcn  mit  2Id)= 
tung  erf  Men 
mup ,  gtauben 
totr  nur  cincr 
•pflidjt  geniigt 
ju  fyaben. 

£)er@d)reib= 
unb  ?efeunter= 
rid)t  ift  jeben= 
faEg  ber  mitf)= 
fantfte  fur  £er)- 
rer  unb  ©d)iUcr. 
Bubiefem^roed 
f/atbergranjofe 
Souig  33  at  He 
eine  ^unt'tir^ 
fd)rift  erfunbcn, 
roe(d?e  bte  33ttn= 
ben  in  ©tanb 
fe^t,  foroob,!  un= 
ter  fid),  roie  mit 
ifyren  ?eb,rern  in 
fd)riftlid)en53er= 
f'c^r  ju  trcten. 
3u  unferer  21  b= 
bitbung  gcben 
roir  folgenbc 
furjgefa^te  @r= 
lauterung :  ber 
btinbe  3°3^n3 
I)at  eine  B"1*- 
tafet  Oor  fid), 
beren£)berflad)e 
toon  gteid)Iau= 
fenben,  roage= 
red)ten  Sinien 
burd)furd)t  ift, 
foDa|3bag@an5c 
cinem  forgfdttig 
gepftitgten  ^etbe 
gteid)t.      Oner 


itber  bie  STafel   tegt  er  eine    mcffingene   ©d)ab(one,   bie  ju  bei- 

Dr.  ©eorgi  mar  u.  51.  fo  gittig,  in  unferer  ©egenroart  geo=  ben  ©eiten  fid)  bent  ^o^ra^men  ber  STafet  genau  aufd)miegt  unb 

gra»t)ifd)e   Uebungen  mit   einigen   btinben   30(?abd)en   oorjunetjmen.  itber  benfelben  krumgreift,  fobaf^  fie  bequent  b,erauf  unb  krunter 

3)iefe  ftanbcn  algbatb  toor  einer  gro^en  $  arte,  bcren  ?anber  ert)a=  gefd)oben  merben  fann,  ob,ne  aug  it)rer  minte(red)ten  ?age  ju  f'om= 

ben  gearbeitet  roaren,  bie  ^autotftabte  bttrd)  ?JfetaUtiibpfc  bejeidjnet,  men.     3)ie  ©djabtone  ift  ungefa()r  ein  £qU  breit  unb  burd)  bie= 

bag   @anje  aber  itberjogen   mit  Ouabrateu   aug  9Jteffingbra()tcn.  fetbe  eine   3)oo»e(rcit)e   (auglid)er  3>ieredc  gcfd)(agen.     (Sin  febcg 

9cun   ging  eg   an   ein  ^ragen   ber  befauntefteu,  rote  entfemteften  bicfer  SMerede  ift  fo  b,od),   ba§  eg  brei  gurd)en   ober  £inien   er= 

©tabte,  nad)  ©een,  ^Dccerengen,  ©ebirgeu  unb  danatcn,  unb  faum  fd)einen  V&fyt,   in  mc(d)e,  nad)bem  unter  bie  ©d)ab(one  ein  23(att 

roar   bie  ^rage    auggeftorodjen ,    fo   gtitten   bie   jartcn   finger  ber  ftarfeg  papier  getegt  rourbe,  mit  eineut  md§ig  fpi^en  ®riffe(  l)in= 

9}?abd)en   in  erftaun(id)er  <2d)nc(ligfeit  oon  ©itb  nad)  9corb,   oon  eingebritdt   unb   fomit   bag  papier  burd)ftod)cn   roirb.     -Sebeg  ber 

Dft  nad)  SBeft,  unb  bejcid)tietcn  bie  fraglid)e  Stette.  9^iered'e  (apt  ^aum  fur  greet  nebeneinanber  fteknbe  ^punfte,  roeg= 

director  ©corgi,  eine  Stutoritcit  in  3)cutfd)tanb  unb  toett  itber  b,alb  jebe  ber  Deffnungen  fcd)g  ^untte  jutafet,  aug  roeld)en  iBaitle 

beffen  ©renjeu  ^inattg,  ein  9)canu  beg  gri'tnb(id)ften  2Biffeng  unb  burd)    bie    mannid)fad)ftcn    S?ariationen    ein  2((»I)abet  jufammen= 

ber  auggebreitetften  Srfa^ruugen ,   jeigtc  t)ier  roie  fpater  bie  g(itd=  fei^te  unb  feine  ^unt'tirfdjrift  erfanb.     9cod)  ift  ju  bemerf'en,  baf? 


fS. 
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ber  fdjreiknbe  23tinbe  toon  red)t3  nadj  ItnfS  anfangt,  feine  33ud)=  Emmanuel  ©ottlie6  $1  emitting,  tin  herein  mit  fetner  (Ratlin, 
ftakn  ju  ftedjett,  tocil  er,  nad)  tootlenbeter  ©d)rift,  ba§  ^atoier  ktoog,  etne  Heine  ^ritoatkiubenanftatt  jit  gritnbcu,  bie  fid)  nod; 
uinf'cfyren  mufj,  inbem  fid;  bann  bie  ^unfte  crfyakn  jeigen.  ©o^  nidjt  ii&er  ben  SlvciS  enter  gamilie  augbefmte.  35icfe  Heine  %w- 
bann  licft  (obex  toielmefyr  taftet)  er  toon  linf'3  nad)  rcd)t3,  tote  ftaft,  toon  3afyt  ju  3al)r  fid;  auSbelmenb  unb  an  SBebcutfantfeit 
jeber  feknbe  £efenbe.  gehnnnenb,   ging  1830  al§  £anbe3anftaft  an  bie  ©taatSregierung 

tint  bie  SBtinben  ii&er  bie  23enu£ung,  £ertoorkingung  unb  itkr.  ©ie  fyat  kreitS  il;r  fitofjtgjieS  Qafyx  toollenbet  unb  gefyort 
(5inrid)tung  ber  £>inge  kleken  ju  ton- 
nen,  mitffen  fie  toor  Slttem  bie  ©eft  a  It 
ber  Sortoer  oljne  9?iidftd)t  auf  iljren 
©toff,  fotoie  ben  ©toff  unb  bie  23e= 
ftanbtkile  berfelkn  ekte  9iittfftd)t  auf 
i(;re  §orm  fennen  unb  untcrfekiben  lev- 
nen.  ©eStjalb  Ijat  man  ein  fogenannteS 
„2uTerfei"  angelegt,  i>a$  auS  ben  nur 
erbenftid)ften  ©cgenftanben  kftefyt',  urn 
ben  £aftftnn  ju  itkn  unb  ju  fd)drfcu. 
©orgfattig  nadjgeklbete  £t)iere  aller 
©attungen,  gakifate,  Sftetalle,  ©etoek 
it.  f.  n>.,  furj  man  finbet  f)ier  eine  2Belt= 
augftellung  im  ^teinen. 

2Bir  toerlaffen  nun  ben  ©dm(untcr= 
rid)t,  urn  un3  ju  ben  atteren  Slinben 
ju  fcegekn,  bie  mit  $orbmad)en,  9?ol)v; 
ftul)(fted)ten  unb  ©eitebrefyen  &efdjaft-tgt 
finb.  Wan  fiel;t  f;ier  ©efledjte  toom 
orbinairften  2Beibenfork  bt«  utm  f(ein= 
ften  £uru3fb'rbd)en,  ©d)iff3taue,  tote  bie 
feinften  ©djnuren,  unb  9?e^e,  fatten  unb 
3)eden  au3  bent  grbbften,  ktnvifdjen 
3?oggenftrof),  toie  au§  bent  23aft  ber  fer= 
nen  docoSfrudjt.  £>ie  STurnanftatt  mit 
ben  umfaffenbften  #(totoaraten,  toie  bie 
©eiferei  kfinben  fid)  in  bem  ©arten, 
ber  mit  feinen  toorjitglidjen  Slntagen  bag 
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unter  bie  atteren  in  ®eutfdj(anb,  inbem 
ik  -nur  bie  Stnftatten  in  SBien  toom 
3fat;re  1804,  in  Berlin  toon  1806  unb 
in  ^rag  toon  1808  toorangeljen.  ©ie  ift 
lebigiid)  S3i(bung§aufta(t  fiir  uul)ci(bare 
(ein()eimifd)c)  Blinbe;  ^eiluttg  toon  fcioS 
augenf'ranf'en  unb  tooritkrgel)enb  toiinben 
^erfonen,  ober  left engla'nglid)e  S3erforgung 
toon  i)uff3kbitrftigen,  namentlid)  6ilbung^= 
unfdi)igen  Slinben  fdjttefjt  fie  bakr  au^. 
Sk  ganjer  £>rgani^mu§  ift  auf  Srjiel)= 
ung  nub  2lu§biibung  unkilbarer  33(in= 
ber  jttr  Srtoerk3fa^tgfett  kredjnet.  * 

(S3  kftefjt  bemnad)  in  ber  Slnftalt 
eine  (S  1  e  m  c  n  t  a  r  f  d)  u  1  e ,  in  loeldjer 
BlinDe  ^inber  big  jttr  Confirmation  in 
ben  getoolmiickn  @(ementarfad)ern ,  fo 
ttoie  im  £efen  unb  ©djreikn  fit^lkrer 
©d)rift  unterrid)tet  loerben.  ^itr  allc 
bicfe  Unterrid)t§gegenftanbe  finb  bie  nb= 
tl)igcn  §iilfg=  unb  53erfinnlid)uug§mittc( 
toor^anben  unb  tuerben  mit  eiucut  (Srfolge 
in  21iviDenbung  gekad)t,  ttocld)cr  bie  aitg 
ber  ©d)ttle  auStrctenben  befal;tgten  3e'gr 
linge,  foloeit  bieg  33(inben  iikvfyaupt  cr= 
reid)6ar  ift,  an  geiftigcr  33ifbung  bcu 
au%  ben  l;iefigeu  @(enteutarfd)it[en  kr= 
toorgefjenbeu    ^ated)untenen     a(3    g(eid)= 


ftatt(id)e  ©ebaubc  umgik.  (Sine  mutter  frifd)e  ?uft  ttocl)t  toon  ben  ftel)enb  erfd)etnen  la$t\  |)6k*e  nnffcnfd)aftlid)e  ober  fiinft(crifd)e 
nakn  iBergen  ^erilkr,  beren  OueKen  bie  Slnftalt  mit  bem  gefitn-  Silbung  unrb  nid)t  attgeftreBt.  ®ie  Bbgliuge  tretcn  bakr  nad) 
beften  SErinftoaffer  toetfeljen.  9lbfd)iu^    be8   ©d)itlunterrid)ts    in    eine    21rbeit8anftait    iikr, 


1111 


Sin  ©dji-cifccnbcr. 

2)er  ^ed,  bie  ©runb^enbenj  ber  2lttftalt,  ift  bie  (Srjie  = 
I) ung  unb  Slu^bilbung  erblinbeter  ^perfonen  jur  (5rh)erbg  = 
fab,igfcit;  benn  bie  grbftere  2tbl)dngigfeit  toon  ber  £)it(fe  Slnbcrcr, 
bie  |)uifg6eburftigfeit  be8  Siinbcu  mad)t  fcin  Ungliid  attg.  -3e  toeni= 
ger  b^itffgbebitrftig  alfo,  befto  toeniger  ungtitdlid)  ift  er.  2)ie3  loar 
ber   leitenbe  ©ebanfe,   ber    im  Oal)re   1809    ben   ^rioatgelekteu 


^orcfted)tevin. 

tceld)e  in  eine  ftortmtad)cr=,  ©eiicr=  unb  ©d)ul)iuad)ertoerfftatt  unb 
cine  Unterrid)t«anftalt  fiir  toeibtid)e  Slrbciten  fid)  ftoaltet.  gitr 
alle  biefe  33efd)dftigungen  finb  bie  nbtf)tgen  Vcl)rtrdfte  unb  33efd)cif= 
tigungg=2ltoparate  toorI)anben.     -3n  biefe  Stnftalt  tocrben  aud)  aitere, 

*  2lKc  \  |ffenf*aftUd)en ,  tcdjntfdjen  tote  abntiniflratitoen  23cmcvtungcu 
finb  ben  beftc    toor^anbenen  SJorlagen  euttef)ttt. 
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nidjt  in  berfetben  erjogene  Slinbe  in  ber  2Ibftd)t  aufgenommen, 
fid)  burd)  cinen  oft  nur  wentge  donate  mafjreuben  2lufcntt)att 
ctntge  tcdjnifdje  (grtoer&gfafytgfett  anjuetgnen.  £>iefer  2Irbeit8unter= 
rtd)t  bejtoedt,  bie  ^fleglingc  in  ben  ©tanb  ju  fefcen,  burd)  fet6ft= 
ftanbigen  Setrieb  eineg  ber  genannten  £>anbh)erfe  tl;r  gortfommen 
ju  fudjen  unb  Ijierburd)  in  bie  Sage  ju  fommen,  ber  Untcrftufcung 
tljrer  £>eimatf)gemeinben  unb  ber  23eit)ittfe  ber  Sarmfyerjigfeit  ent= 
befyren  ju  fonnen. 

9Jhtftf  unb  ©efang  erfernen  faft  atle  gogtinge,  foroeit 
ivgenb  cine  53efal)igung  baju  toorfyanben  ift.  SSirtuofe  2lugbitbung 
fyingegen  toirb  nid)t  angeftrebt.  -3n  ber  9?eget  lernen  bie  Slinben 
mel;r  atg  ein  3nftrmuent  fbieten,  unt  fid)  fiinftig  att  braud)bare 
!»D?itgIiebcr  einem  fteinen  9ftufif'd)ore  anfdjlicfjcn  ju  fonnen.  ©oId)e 
23Iinbe  aber,  roefdje  if;re  mufifalifd)e  ©efd)td(id)fett  fitr  eine  bctte(= 
fyaftc,  umt)erfd)h)etfenbe  Sebengroeife  mtjjbraudjen ,  -Safyrmarfte  unb 
fonftige  Sotfgfuftbarfeiten  bereifen,  unb  aU  Sanfcffanger  ober  mu= 
ficirenbe  Settler  ber  23arml)erjigfeit  jur  8aft  fatten,  treten  burd) 
bicfc  unangemeffene,  aud)  bie  ©ittltd)r'cit  gefalrrbeube  23efd)aftigung 
aufjer  Serbinbung  mit  ber  Stnftatt  unb  toertiercn  ben  Slufbrud) 
auf  ifyre  Unterftu^ung.  ®agcgen  erfefyeint  bag  2ln(citen  ber  ntu= 
fifafifd)  befafyigten  33tinben  jum  ^ianofortc=©tinmteu  atg  fefyr  nit£= 
lid),  unb  eg  toirb  bather  benen,  bie  fid)  burd)  befonbeve  ©d)arfc  beg 
mufifalifdjcn  @el)brg  augjeidmen,  ber  nbtf)ige  Unterridjt  pterin 
ertfjeitt. 

3)ic  (Srjcugniffe  ber  ^jaugmanufactur  finb  in  einem  eigenen 
&aak  jum  Serfaufe  auggeftefft,  unb  ber  (Srtrag  batoon,  .ber  fid) 
jat)rtid)  auf  3  —  500  Skater  befauft,  roirb  ju  bent  gonb  fitr 
Gntfaffene  gefd)(agcn,  »etd)er  tfyeifg  burd)  Seitrage  ober  £inter= 
taffenfd)aft  ntitbtfyatigcr  Srioaten,  tfyeitg  burd)  ©taatgjufdjuft  gc= 
gritnbet  ltourbe.  3)enn  bie  @rfat;rung  f)at  eg  getet)tt,  baft  23itbung 
attein  in  ben  nteiften  fatten  bod)  nid)t  augreidn1,  bem  Stinben  eine 
felbftftanbige  ©teflung  in  ber  biirgerficfyen  2£elt  ju  erringen.  Tlan 
fat)  oft  bie  beften  Sriid)te  ber  drjiet/ung  roieber  toertoren  gel)en. 
©id)  fetbft  iibertaffen  in  einer  ib,nen  frcntben  2Bett,  fd)citerten 
nid)t  fetten  bie  beften  unb  arbeit8tiid)tigften  Stinben  an  ber  cin^ 
fad)en  ©d)U)ierigfeit,  bafj  it»nen  nad)  i^rem  lugtritte  auS  ber  2ln= 
ftatt  bie  teitenbe  §anb  fe^tte,  bie  i^nen  ntit  @ad)fcnntnif;  unb 
Sicbe  itber  fd)einbar  oft  geringe  ©djtoierigt'eiten  b,imi)cg^atf.  <Sie 
t^erficten  in  93?utt)(ofigfcit,  terfanten  in  itntfyatigfett,  toerternten  aug 
9??anget  an  Uebuug  bie  ntiitjfaut  errungenen  ®efd)id(id)feiten  unb 
^crmod)ten,  toie  fritter,  nur  unter  bent  Seiftanbe  ber  Sarntfycrjig^ 
f'eit  ein  bevfitmmerteS  S)afein  ju  friften. 

©0  U)eit  irgcnb  ntogtid),  n)ivb  bather  jeber  Stinbe  »or  feiner 
(Snttaffung  ntit  alien  Sftotfytoenbigfeiten  beS  SebenS,  aud)  ntit  eint= 
gent  @e(be  auSgeftattet.  giir  bie  erften  -Saljre  ioirb  t)ierburd)  ber 
33(inbe  ber  U)id)tigen  ©orge  fitr  feinen  Slnjug  faft  ganjtid)  ent= 
Ipben.  ©obann  loirb  ©orgc  getragen,  it)n  ntit  ben  nbtt)igcn 
^aubtoerf'Sjeugen  unb  cinigem  2trbeitgntateriat  ju  fcerfefyen.  3U 
btefem  Sel)ttfe  U)erben  bie  3°'9^n3e  »on  ^inbb,cit  an  forgfattig  jitr 
©^avfautfett  anget)atten  unb  in  itjrent  ©ebat)ren  ntit  @etbe  itber= 
toctdjt.  2)aburd),  bafj  it)ttcn  ton  it)ten  2trbeitcn  ein  giinfttjeit  be§ 
SvcingeioinnS  bei  ntonatlid)er  Slbliefcrung  ber  ton   iljnen  gefertig= 


ten  2Baaren  ati  jTafd)enge(b  baar  au8ge5at)(t  totrb,  ift  if>nen  bie 
©elegentjeit  geboten,  ben  2Bertf)  unb  ©ebraud)  beg  ©etbeg  fentten 
ju  ternen  unb  fid)  in  ber  ©parfantfeit  jit  itben.  9Jid)t  fetten  er= 
tangt  auf  bicfe  2Beife  ein  B^i1^  ^ewn  it;m  nebenb,er  nod)  Heine 
©efd)ent'e  toon  btefem  ober  jenent  ©onner  juflie^en,  eine  Saarfdjaft 
von  stoanjig  2t)atern,  SKand)er  aber  fiinfjig  unb  fed)jig  Stealer, 
eine  ©umme,  n>etd)e  in  ben  meiftcn  fatten  genitgt,  ib^rent  SBefi^er 
ben  fetbftftanbigen  Setrieb  eineg  tteinen  @efd)afteg  ju  fidjern. 

Sor  ber  dnttaffung  au$  ber  2lnftatt  nun  bentiil;t  fid)  bie  di- 
rection, an  bent  tiinftigen  2Bot)norte  beg  Stinben  einen  gebitbeten 
9J?enfd)enfreunb  ju  ermittetn,  toetdjer  eg  auf  fid)  nintntt,  feinen 
©d)U^befob,(eneu  tiebreid)  ju  beoormunben,  feine  fernere  5krbin= 
bung  mit  ber  2Inftatt  brieftid)  ju  cermittetn  unb  toon  £eit  311 ,3c't 
itber  bag  Sefinben,  Sert>atten,  bie  ettoaigen  Sebiirfniffe  unb  2Biinfd)e 
feineg  Sflegtingg  an  bie  2tuftattg=2)irection  ju  berid)ten.  2lltidt)t= 
(id)  unternimmt  aud)  ber  ©ivector  eine  9teife  in  ben  einen  ober 
anbern  £anbcgtt)eif,  urn  fid)  burd)  eigenen  2Xugenfd)etn  toon  ben 
3>erb,a(tniffen  ber  cnttaffeuen  3°gli«ge  ju  itberjeugen  unb  i^nen 
fon>ot)t,  atg  it^ren  Drtgobrigt'eiten  unb  Sormitnbern  ratt)enb  unb 
t)elfenb  an  bie  £anb  ju  getjen. 

3)ie  geltoot)n(id)fte  %rncm,  unter  n>etd)cr  fd)tie^tid)  nad)  erfofg= 
ter  (Snttaffuug  Unterftitt^ungen  an  Stinbe  crtbeitt  ioerben,  ift  in 
ber  £auptfad)e  fotgenbe.  ®te  ©chnmutng  etneg  guten  unb  U)ol)t= 
fciten  Slrbeitgmateriatg  b,at  fitr  bie  33(tnben,  befonberg  auf  bem 
Sanbc  unb  in  fteinen  ©tabten,  immer  grofce  ©djitoierigfeiteu.  2I)etlg 
fonnen  fie  immer  nur  in  geringen  Duantitaten  faufen  unb  faufen 
alfo  tf)euer,  tb,eifg  mitffen  fie  fid)  I)ierbei,  ba  fie  bie  SBaare  mit 
bent  £aftfinn  nur  untooff fommen  ju  ertoroben  toermbgcu,  faft  ganj 
ber  9teb(id)feit  ber  Serfaufer  i'tberfaffen.  Sg  beftct;t  alfo  bie  (gtn= 
rid)tttng,  ba§  bie  Sfinbcn  in  atten  £f)ei(en  beg  Sanbeg  it)r  2trbcitg= 
material  jeberseit  in  ber  Sfinbcn=2(nftatt  faufen  fonnen.  3U  bte= 
fern  3n>ede  toerben  f)ier  bie  SD^atevtalten  aug  erfter  ^>anb  im  @ro- 
f$en  crfauft,  unb  in  ben  fteinften  Ouantitcitcn  ju  ben  (Sinfaufgtorci= 
fen  an  bie  23Unben  n)ieber  abgelaffen.  ©0  erf)attcn  biefefben  unter 
©arantie  ber  2fnftatt  nid)t  btog  ein  guteg,  fonbern  aud)  fefjr  rool)^ 
feiteg  2lvbeitgmateriat,  unb  bieg  fyat  bann  in  totefen  fatten  fd)on 
attein  bie  notf)tt5enbige  ^ofge,  baft  aud)  bie  btinben  2trbeiter  bei 
gfeift  unb  SD'Jaftigfeit  toon  bem  (Srtrage  itjrer  2;f)atigfeit  (eben  unb, 
n>eif  ib,nen  an  ifjren  gabrifaten  ein  t)of)erer  ©ct»innantt)eit  toer= 
bteibt,  atg  ben  gemofyntidjen  ^anbttoerf em ,  bie  Soncurrenj  mit 
ilmen  beftet;en  fonnen.  ®iefe  erfreutid)e  (Srfafyrung  aber  ert)a(t 
if)re  Sttft  jur  Stjatigfeit  rege  unb  treibt  fie  jur  emfigften  Senul^ung 
ifjrer  3eit.  2tuf  biefe  2Beife  itoirb  eg  ntogtid),  einen  gcfd)idten 
btinben  2Irbeiter  mit  einem  geringen  Otofer  toon  jaf)r(id)  tcenigen 
Stjafcrn  of)ne  jebe  itoeitere  33et)etttgung  ber  bffenttid)en  2Bot)ttt)dtig= 
feit  ju  unterf)atten,  of)ne  it)m  bie  ^reube  am  fetbftftanbigen  ©djaf= 
fen  ju  toerteiben,  ober  ifyn  jum  btoften  ©mtofangcr  bentutt)igenber 
S3armf)erjigfeit  f;inabjubruden. 

Unb  fo  faftt  ung  fd)eiben  toon  biefer  2lnftatt  —  bod)  nid)t 
gtcid)git(tigen  §erjeng.  ©ie  tft  eine  ©tatte  ber  aufobfernbften 
1'icbe,  ber  uneub(ici)ftcn  ©orgfatt.  ©ie  g(cid)t  einer  guten  ^fflnt- 
ter,  n?efd)e  bag  franfe  tinb  am  jartfid)ften  liebt.  §.  ^g. 


ftes  Ofiubcu  iKinbes  3{fagc, 


3d)  ftage  nid)t,  baf3  id)  nid)t  'let)' 

3?eo  ?enje8  $au.btvgiani, 

2)eS  £imnie(3  tcfttid)cu  Sljuv, 

3)er  ©tcvnc  mttben  Slvanj, 

9Jid)t,  toett  bev  (2d)onf)cit  eitlc«  C^Mit 

giiv  mid;  ciu  2;vauim]efid)t  — 

2-rifft  nie  bc§  iOiccvci?  ^vad)t  mcin  ii31id', 

2)avii&cv  flag'  id;  nid;t! 

2)cv  SSogcl,  bev  fo  liebltd)  fingt, 

Man  fagt,  ev  fci  nid)t  jd)on  — 

®ic  33tiitr;c,  beven  SDuft  cntyidt, 

©ott  oftmalg  favblo§  pet;n. 

O  nein!  bie  <2d)on()ett  reijt  mid)  nid)t, 

Sic  ift  \vo\){  bottclavm  — 

(Sin  anbvcv  Situjd)  meiu  ipev1,  beroegt, 

SWein  .'per,  jo  tiebegwatm. 


9D?cin  Heitter  SBvubcv  fiibvet  mid) 
3um  bnft'gen  2kild)enbaiu  — 
3d)  f'cnite  feinen  feidjten  @d)ritt, 
%fix  mid)  loie  ©onnenfcbein ; 
Unb  mcincr  2>htttcv  fiifjeS  SBort 
3ft  ntiv,  ^ie  ©aiteittyiel  — 
3n  il)vev  %T&ty  be§  §immetg  ©Hid, 
3)cv  ©eligfett  ©efiitil! 

SGBenn  bei  ber  Xbenrcn  3firtfi#fcti 

3Jlein  gonjeS  ©ein  erbebt, 

SBenn  mid;  bes  SSatevS  Slrtu  untfd)tmgt, 

2ln  feine  iBrnft  mid)  befct  — 

©ann  fitttt  mit  Sbrcincn  fid;  ber  SBticf, 

3d)  toetne,  tr-cil  id)  blinb: 

2)er  Siebe  3(ngen  fcl/  id)  nid)t, 

3d)  armeS,  armcS  Miub! 
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